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GERMAN CULTURE OF THE PRESENT AGE‘ 


Every natural culture owes its origin to various sources. 
Over and above the original character and the material and in- 
tellectual wealth of a people the influence of other civilisations 
with which it comes into contact in course of its history is an 
important factor. In the present day we have moreover to 
reckon with the influence of technical sciences which are inde- 
pendent of all national characteristics and have left far behind 
all human achievements of the previous ages. 

A German always makes a distinction between culture 
and civilisation. To civilisation belong all the practical and 
technical institutions of life which serve to make the social life 
comfortable and the social order beautiful. Culture, on the 
other hand, is to a German, above all, the affair of the psyche. 
Culture grows out of the psychical and characteristic qualities 
of a people, — civilisation is its outer garb. Still it is not always 
easy to draw a line of demarcation between the phenomena of 
inner cultural life and those of outer civilisation. The two run 
into each other at several points, as we shall have occasion to 
experience in course of the following pages. 


I Beeeiv«d through tbe kind co-qMTation of Dr. Fraoz. ThoirfeUor of Die Deutsoho 
Akedamia, Ifonioh, BayariarrFd>fo*’‘t'>'('Aie/< 



Before we enter upon an exposition of the German culture 
of the present day, when it is particularly meant for foreign 
readers, it will be necessary to give at the outset a short survey of 
the history of German culture. 

Two mighty waves of foreign influence have had far reach- 
ing effect on the German people as they were originally charac- 
terised by intellectual tendencies and material wealth. Both 
were originally foreign and both were revealed to the German 
people at the same epoch. They are the antique Graeco-Eoman 
culture and the Christian Church. The German culture of the 
Middle Ages was based on these two elements. During the 
long centuries of the Middle Ages, Latin was the language of 
culture and learning everywhere in Europe and every man 
was subject to the authority of the Church. Germany was no 
exception to this rule j but there was always an element of 
discontent in the heart of the Germans, and above all an 
ever-growing urge to vindicate the rights of the individual against 
the traditional authorities. Among other nations, the individual 
is prone to think, to judge and to behave as others do. One can 
say, of course not without a certain amount of exaggeration, if 
one knows om Englishman, one knows Englishmen in general • 
if one knows one Frenchman, one knows the whole French 
nation. The Englishman, the Frenchman and also the American 
represent the English, French and the American type respec- 
tively. He is, so to say, a collective personality. But -the 
Germans are different. Consciously or unconsciously, a German 
would be something unto himself. Therein lie at once his 
strength and also his weakness. 

The true German spirit stood revealed before the world at the 
end of the Middle Ages when the seed of Eeformation sprouted 
on the German soil, that is, the spirited opposition to the 
authority of the Church over human life as well as over science 
and art. These three things may be brought under the one head 
of human culture. In the Middle Ages, not only in Germany 
but also in every other part of Europe^ culture was dominated by 
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the Church. The Church assured the people that they Would 
have to fear no consequences in the life beyond if they followed 
the commandments of the Church and thus it succeeded in 
gaining ascendancy over the people. 

The original significance of the Eeformatioo, which took its 
rise from Germany at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
was to show that the Church and the clergy are not necessarily 
the infallible exponents of the Christian religion entitled to dic- 
tate the true path to the laity ; it is rather a matter of personal 
faith. The Eeformation was therefore at the beginning a religi- 
ous movement (religion being also a highly important factor in 
culture — having pretty often even shaped and dominated national 
culture), but as it placed the individual over the Church, it exer- 
cised great influence also in other regions. Its influence was 
most potent in the field of intellectual activities. Both the in- 
tellectual and the natural sciences were hitherto controlled by the 
authority of the Church. It is well known how in the Middle 
Ages philosophical thought was shackled by the Church, and 
when the natural sciences began to grow, how the first achieve- 
ments in this field were condemned by it. Later on, however, a 
certain degree of rapproachement was achieved in this region. 

What are then the decisive elements at the beginning of the 
modern age which compose the essence of German culture ? 
When such a question is raised it is to be understood at once 
that no mechanical juxtaposition of national characteristics, not 
to speak of a motley of facts, would ever suffice as an answer. 
A nation is a living entity ; so is its national culture. One 
cannot even imagine that the Christian religion and the Church 
have now no significance for German culture or will ever cease 
to exercise any influence om it. We can say rather categorically 
that German culture has branched off towards two different poles. 
On one side, represented by the Church, religious views reign 
supreme ; on the other, the side of personality and individual 
freedom ; and the individual strives to chalk out his own path of 
culture and civilisation. 
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The question about the constituent elements in German 
culture which we have raised has been answered in the following 
way by one of the noblest spirits of our age,— the philosopher 
Ernest Troeltsch (in his last days he was a professor in the Berlin 
University) who died a few years ago. First of all, there is the 
antique faith in the dignity, beauty and harmony of the free 
man who depends on nobody but himself and feels himself 
a limb of the harmonious corpus of the universe, — the taste 
for beautiful form and noble proportions and the faith in 
the right and justification of the life of enjoyment also in man. 
The second element is Christianity. As against the antique 
view of the world, Christianity has founded its basic principles 
not on the experiences of the everyday life of joys and sorrows 
but on inner perception and therefore it stands aloof from, or 
is even antagonistic to the interests, passions, beauty and en- 
joyment of human life. The third contributing factor is 
constituted by the boundless imagination of the Nordic and 
Germanic races, their spirit of unbridled adventure and the 
lyrical and poetic turn of their mind, the vital force and 
fulness of individual life which has always characterised these 
races, the untamed will and the stirrings of the individual 
soul, the romantic love of the motherland and at the same time 
a longing of the soul for all that lies beyond the bounds of the 
mortal world. 

This combination of the elements described by Troeltsch 
has determined the course of German culture till up to the 
beginning of the present age and these elements are exercising 
their influence even at the present day. But new forces have 
gradually come into play. The Middle Ages have given birth 
not only to the conflict between the individual and the authority 
of the church but also to the internecine strife among the Euro* 
pean nations. In the Middle Ages the modem national State 
was quite unknown. The princes and rulers of those days 
carved out for themselves these states aud empires without any 
consideration of national boundaries. Gradually however the 
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nations separated and every ethnic group developed the national 
ambition and will for political unity and independence. Already 
at the end of the fifteenth century Spain became a composite 
national State. In the seventeenth century France and England 
(as through the union of England and Scotland arose the 
kingdom of Great Britain) followed suit and Eussia in the 
eighteenth century. Only two nations did not succeed in 
establishing national states — the Italians and the Germans. 
But still the State of Prussia occupied a large portion of Ger- 
many and it became also the natural leader of the German 
States. Even to this day Germany is not a homogeneous 
national State, for there are millions of Germans who even 
live on the soil which is traditionally associated with the Ger- 
man people, such as in Austria, in Bohemia, in the western 
part of Poland, in south Tyrol, etc., but still do not belong to the 
German Reich. In this respect the German people have not 
yet reached that goal which has been arrived at by the other 
larger or smaller nations of Europe. Yet, however, German 
culture has been profoundly influenced by the ideals of the 
modern state. 

The relation between the individual and the state in modern 
Europe is different from that of the Middle Ages or the ancient 
times. The State has penetrated deeper into the life of the 
individual, it demands more from him and requires him to 
mould his life according to this demand. But there is a 
difference in the r6le played by the State within the sphere of 
German culture and that of the English, French or the Ameri- 
cans. The Anglo-Saxons and the Latin races are inclined to 
consider the state more as an institution which assures indivi- 
dual security and freedom for his employment, vocation and 
the amenities of life, interferes in his personal life as little 
as possible, but has naturally a claim to some kind of requital 
for the advantages offered by it in the shape of obedierwe to law 
and order, payment of taxes, etc. The German ideal of the 
state is different. According to it, it is the duty of every 
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individual to serve the state and even to sacrifice himself 
for it. 

Frederick the Great, the greatest Prussian king has said, 
“the king is only the first servant of the state !’’ The Prussian 
kings of the previous ages have cultivated and developed to the 
highest degree the ideal of the state that the state is entitled to 
demand absolute obedience and devotion, above all from the 
officials, and they have also trained the people according to it. 
The philosopher Hegel who was appointed in the University of 
Berlin in the first half of the nineteenth century and possessed 
great influence declared the state to be the highest achievement 
of the human spirit. Hegel taught that it is the first duty of 
man to establish a perfect state and then to devote himself to 
its service. 

This ideal of the state gave rise to another characteristic trait 
in the intellectual culture of Germany, viz., the habit of strict 
discipline in the German people. The state organised a system 
of strict administration, the state organised the whole system 
of education from the University to the primary school and 
the state organised also the official hierarchy and the army. 
The state was a mighty and successful educational machine for 
the whole nation. The characteristic love of order, adherence 
to duty, conscientiousness and punctuality of the German people 
were perhaps partly present already in their original natural 
tendencies, but the forces of opposition are also present in the 
German character, and it is a great achievement of the German 
State, above all of Prussia, that they were successfully subjected 
to order and discipline. 

But there were also other consequences which are less 
happy. It is a peculiarity of Germany that society is here 
divided into classes and that every class considers itself in some 
way greater than and superior to the classes which stand lower 
in the order. The nearer a German is to the top of the State 
as a government official, military officer or politician, the more 
he considers himself to be exalted. In North Germany which 
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was dominated by Prussia for centuries this notion has gained 
even firmer ground than in South Germany or in the Bhineland 
where for a long time only small states were known and where 
the people were not so thoroughly trained in the ideal of the 
state as in Prussia. The people in these parts therefore 
possessed in their character a more natural, democratic trait and 
retain it even to this day. 

The development of German culture was for a long time 
further influenced by another fact ; in comparison with her 
neighbours France and England, Germany was a poor country. 
In the seventeenth century the Thirty Years’ War devastated 
almost every part of Germany. The country was divided into 
numerous small states and was thus unable to pursue a united 
and profitable policy of trade and commerce. Only the English, 
the Dutch and the French took part in the commerce of the 
world and gave their stamp to the economic system of the world 
and amassed enormous w'ealth thereby. Yet the comparative 
poverty of the German people could not hinder them from 
securing the highest intellectual achievements. The year 1772 
saw the result of the work of the Professor of philosophy in the 
University of Kflnigsberg — Immanuel Kant : the publication of 
“ The Critique of Pure Reason.” Since the days of Plato and 
Aristotle no philosophical work has exercised so much influence 
on the western world as this. Goethe died in the year 1832 — 
one of the greatest poets of the Occident. There is not a single 
cultural language on earth into which his principal works have 
not been translated and through which they have not worked on 
the mind of the educated. A period of sixty years intervenes 
between the appearance of “ The Critique of Pure Reason” and 
the death of Goethe. The famous Frenchman Taine has said, 
there is not a single region of human intellectual activity which 
was not greatly enriched during this half a century directly through 
German science, German philosophy and German poetry. 

Taine has not at all exaggerated the true state of things in 
these words. In those days in foreign countries Germany was 
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called the land of poets and thinkers. But this nation of poets 
and thinkers was politically weak. The Grerman states formed 
a loose confederacy in which the two most powerful members 
Prussia and Austria always contended for supremacy. Austria 
however consisted not only of German provinces but contained 
also such other races as Slavs, Hungarians and Italians. 
Austrian interests therefore did not coincide with tho^ of the 
German people. On the other hand, Prussia lay wholly within 
Germany. It was therefore only natural that Germapy and 
Austria would come to blows for the sake of leadership. Bis- 
marck, the Prussian statesman, brought the conflict to an end 
by means of “ blood and steel,” but if Germany was ever to be 
a national state, there was no other way open for it. The 
trouble with the Austrian Empire was that only half of it was 
strictly German and the other half a foreign body. The 
German Empire too, as founded by Bismarck, was not a Ger- 
man national state in the full sense of the term. It was not 
the “ united GemJany ” of which the German bards had sung 
for half a century ; it comprised only a part of the German 
people. The Austrian Germans had to remain outside its bound- 
aries, for it was not possible — ^nor would it have been states- 
manlike — to destroy the power or separate existence and indivi- 
duality of Austria for ever. But the real enemy of German 
unity was France, for the French people feared that a united 
Germany would mean the end of their supreme position in 
Europe to which, they have always believed, they have the 
first claim. 

The Franco-German War of 1870 brought into existence 
the German Empire. This political event had a profound in- 
fluence on the cultural development of Germany. Two things 
were hitherto wanting in the German people which have 
been of the highest importance for the culture of the nations 
of the earth from the beginning of history to the present day 
—national strength and national wealth. For this reason 
th« German politictd bori^^ limited tp the narrow 
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circle of the native provinces and the immediately neighbour- 
ing countries. But through political unity and this great 
victory over France, Germany attained a much higher 
position in the world than ever before. Above all, Germany 
rapidly developed a spirit of adventure in the field of trade, in- 
dustry and commerce, and investigations and researches in 
science, .particularly in chemistry, physics, mechanics and elec- 
tricity were undertaken on a large scale with extraordinary 
success and fruitful results till science was utilised with un- 
paralleled success by German enterprise and industrial activities. 
The material wealth of the people increased at an unheard-of pace. 
Germany’s foreign trade was doubled with every decade. France 
and America were quickly left behind and Germany rapidly ap- 
proached ‘the standard of England itself in the practical field of 
applied science. The Germans became at last an affluent people 
and a prosperous nation economically, just as politically they 
grew into the position of a great power. 

If magnificent edifices are to be raised, valuable pictures to 
be painted and precious and beautiful figures to be shaped out of 
marble and bronze — money is always needed to give stimulus 
to architects and artists, not only in the body politic 
called the state but also in principal cities and in private 
citizens able to serve as patrons. Great scientific laboratories 
and experimental stations, new universities and technical 
colleges — all require money. Now the outer garb of Gurman 
culture too began to show signs of affluence. The cities grew 
rapidly and public buildings began to be constructed in large 
proportions, and magnificently, out of adequate materials. The 
German industrialists and merchants as well as the highly paid 
technicians and artists built beautiful houses for themselves and 
filled them with the works of art. The ordinary citizen would 
no longer be satisfied with such simple lodgings and furniture as 
in previous times and tried to imitate the luxury of the affluent 
upper classes as far as possible. Even theatres, musical halls, 
and pleasure resorts bad a good time of if. ^ The works of 

2 
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German poets, and literary men in general passed through many 
editions with the diffusion of culture resulting from financial 
prosperity and speed of education. 

In this period of wholly material prosperity, the beauty, 
taste and harmony of the new German life was often yet want- 
ing at first. The picture of German culture during the first 
decades after the establishment of the German Empire is too 
flagrant with gay colours, little tempered by good taste. But 
already at the juncture of the nineteenth and the twentieth cen- 
tury clear signs of improvement were visible. The demand 
became louder and more insistent “ back from this multicoloured 
flagrancy to divine simplicity,” which now became the artistic 
creed of the new era. Yes, “back to the harmony of stuff and form 
and away with imitations, away with the surrogates !” If any 
body soberly considers the German town-halls, railway stations 
and private houses, the arrangement and decoration of private 
rooms, works of art and the products of artistic vocations, which 
appeared in the decade just before the World-War, in reproduc- 
tions or in their original form, it will at once appear that a 
great advance had been made in Germany in inner culture during 
this period. The danger which is always associated with quickly 
earned riches and suddenly attained position and which threatens 
the inner quality of human culture, was already passing away. 

It was at this critical time that the World-War broke out. 
It is well-known how it ended. Germany has lost her wealth, 
her international position as a great power; she has lost millions 
of men in this devastating conflagration and has be^n cut up into 
pieces by the not very honorable Peace of Versailles thrust on an 
unwilling, though defeated, country. And above all, an enormous 
weight of reparations has been imposed upon her which is quite 
unheard of in the history of mankind. “ What has been the 
effect of this war on Germany and how will it affect the further 
development of German culture ? ” 

If we want to answer such questions, we must first of all 
make it clear to us as to what are the material and intellectual 
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assets of Germany which have survived the carnage. There 
is still the voluntary submission to national discipline. There is 
still the aptitude for organisation. There are still the will and 
determination for industry and labour and conscientiousness in 
this labour. There are still the diligence and deftness of the 
German intellect and the German hands. The reconstruction 
of an orderly state in Germany, reorganisation of German indus- 
tries, of the German merchant marine and the recapturing 
of Germany’s share in the world trade are great achievements of 
modern Germany which have astounded the nations of the world. 
A similar achievement on the part of a conquered and plundered 
“people was never recorded in history before. It is in reality an 
achievement of the German spirit, the inner forces of German 
character, intellect and culture. Still, this culture is now 
threatened by a powerful and dangerous enemy — it is so called 
modern civilisation ! 

Here we come back to the problem of the differenee between 
culture and civilisation which has been referred to at the begin- 
ning of this article. The modern age is a machine age and 
life is now penetrated by machines. But machine is not cul- 
ture; it is at best civilisation. There is sense and will in this 
civilisation of machines, but it has no soul. A man may possess 
the highest thing that machine can procure, he may fly in the 
air and freely move under the surface of the ocean, he may 
telephone and telegraph from his office room in Cologne yr 
Berlin, New York or Chicago, he may hear the music in recep- 
tion of the Zeppelin in Los Angelos, the New Year’s bells of 
St. Paul’s in London and the opening speeches in the Australian 
Parliament — but for all this flaunting splendour he stands yet 
far from being a man of culture. He enjoys all the amenities 
of civilisation at the most. 

A clever Chinese said twenty years ago : “ When Mr. Lloyd 
George speaks of culture he means thereby cheap soaps atid 
wireless telegraphy; but when I speak of culture I mean thereby 
my capacity of being enthusiastic over the beauty and the fine 
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shades of the colours of flowers in a peony garden, varying from 
the lightest to the deepest tones of hue.” Here in a nutshell is 
the whole' difference between civilisation and culture in the 
German sense of those words, brought out by means of a single 
example, — ^in a single sentence full of significance. 

The enormity of mal-treatment and exploitation which 
'Germany has experienced and is still experiencing as the result 
of her defeat in the World War, has compelled the German 
people to set its heart at perfecting the machine, for it is now 
through the help of machine alone that it can live, struggle with 
competing nations of Europe and America, survive in such a 
struggle, and raise itself again. Germany is being transformed 
into a vast chemical, physical and electrical laboratory, into a 
factory equipped with enormous scientific resources, into a dock- 
yard or a workshop for commercial prosperity as well as propa- 
ganda — and all this only to be able to live, to supply nourish- 
ment to the German people, thrust back from all sides into a 
cramped and narrow sphere of activity, all this only to make her 
Beil her produces and pay for the raw materials imported by her 

•a 

and to meet the reparations. 

A pound of raw iron costs only a few pennies. But if it is 
transformed into steel and the steel into spiral wires for the 
smallest and the finest pocket- watches, then the value of the 
piece of iron becomes a thousand shillings. If there are enough 
buyers for these watch- wires and other articles which are manu- 
factured in the same process — the process of raising the value of 
raw material by means of German intellect and industry— out of 
Copper ap^ caoutchouc, wool and cotton, wood and leather, etc., 
thm all is well. Then the German people may get enough to 
eal and fulfil her obligations. Thus it is compelled by sheer 
necessity to devote all its intellectual capacity to these external 
things, and that is a real menace to German culture. 

To-day there is no other country in the world which may 
compare with Germany as an excellent workshop for apprentices 
in the field of scientific, industrial and technical activity. There 
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is no other country to-day where the system/method and disci- 
pline for industry can be better learnt. But ther^ is the saying 
that man does not live by bread alone. In the sajpoe strain we 
may say to-day that man cannot afford to liye on machines alone ; 
nay, he does not live on civilisation alone, he requires inner cul- 
ture to make his life worth living. 

Culture is an attribute of the soul. If a man,^ or a people 
is unable to plunge into its own self and even for a time forget 
the outer mechanism of life in order to turn to its inner depths— 
to the beautiful, the exalted and the mystical, to art and poetry, 
the higher realm of philosophy and poesy,— then, with the 
progress of time it will never escape the fate which is sure to 
overtake.it. Perhaps the will shall be still there throbbing and 
vital, but its soul will be dried up. 

This is the danger which is threatening German culture to- 
day and it arises out of the fact that Germany has now been 
compelled to consider the machine as the only means of rescue 
and the ladder by means of which she can again rise to her 
pristine glory. This danger can only be averted if Germany 
can be freed from the enormous pressure of the burdens which 
have been imposed upon her through the injustice, violence and 
hypocritical moralistic exaltation of the victors. A nation is in 
a position to save its culture only when it is above the pressure 
of this type of soul-killing mechanical compulsion and brutal 
oppression. 


Dr. Paul Eohrbach 
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FEDERALISM 

The next question that invites our attention is the distribu- 
tion of powers which “is an essential feature of federalism’’* 
In a federation, two authorities, we have seen, exist side by 
side. Each of these two is expected to be supreme in its own 
sphere. Their orbits should as far as possible, never cross. 
The functions which the two authorities are to discharge should 
therefore be rigidly divided and separated. The regions of the 
two should be clearly apart. It is on this account that the two 
governments . should not be given authority over the same func- 
tion. That will create an atmosphere of vague uncertainty, 
and introduce an element of complexity and a cliaoce of conflict 
between the authorities. Hence their jurisdiction should be 
exclusive and not concurrent. Of course, this is an ideal 
arrangement which no existing federal union has been able to 
reach. But this is an ideal all the same which should be before 
the makers of all federal constitutions. Now once it is decided 
that the two fields of authority should be clearly separate, the 
question would arise as to how the line of demarcation between 
them is to be drawn. There cannot of course be any hard and 
fast rule about it. “ The exact position of the line is not of 
the essence of federalism.’’ ® It may vary according to circum- 
stances. In the United States of America, the forces of state 
particularism were immensely strong and powerful. The people 
were very tenacious as to their local patriotism. Their suspicion 
of a. strong distant government over them was quite pronounced. 
Hence the powers conferred upon the central government were 
cribbed, cabined and confined. Only those functions were 
made over to the federal organ, without the jurisdiction over 
which no government commensurate to the exigencies of the 


1 nicej) Law of tbe Cooitltatiofi, p. Ii7. 

* W. H. P. Clemeot, Law of Canadian Oonalitution, p. 871. 
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Union could be established.- The government of the states' 
still remained the rule and that of the confederation became 
the exception.” ® The federal government was thus given 
authority only over a few well-defined and enumerated functions 
while the states became the legatee of the general residuary 
powers. The tenth amendment of the constitution clearly explains 
the position of the two governments. ” The powers not delegat- 
ed to the United States by the constitution,” says the amendment, 
”nor prohibited by it to the states are reserved to the states 
respectively or to the people.” Hence the — central government 
has no jurisdiction over a function which has not been expressly 
delegated to it by the constitution. The states oh the con- 
trary may take up any duty which has not been given to the 
federal government or which has not been definitely withdrawn 
from them. ” In other words, the competence of the federal 
government is positively determined by the constitution, while 
that of the local government is ucgativeli/ determined.” ® Sec- 
tion ft of Article 1 of the Constitution contains all the subject- 
matter of federal legislation. The Congress cannot take any 
duty which is not explicitly or implicitly mentioned in this 
schedule. The list embodies only some eighteen subjects with 
which the central legislature is concerned. Even such an 
important subject as criminal law, the uniformity of which, 
throughout the federation, seems to be essential on all grounds, 
is left out of it. Of course the central government to-day is not 
” only one department of foreign affairs,” as it was characterised 
to be by Jefferson. Powers and functions of government have 
increased rapidly everywhere. And the countries with distinct 
laissez-faire tendencies have also been compelled to abandon 
their distrust of governmental agency. The government at 
Washington could possibly be no exception to this rule. In the 
course of the last half a century or more the powers of the 

> The Federelist, No. 44r. 

* Alwii De Tooqueville, Demooreoy in Amerioa (Tr. Henry Reeve), Vol. I, p. 120, 

> J, W. Gwrner, Political SMenee -and Sovemment. 
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central governjnent have in fact grdwn apace. But this develop- 
ment has not any way disturbed the balance between the central 
and the state authorities. If the federal government has grown 
in scope of its jurisdiction and power it has* grown not to the 
curtailment of the authority of the stated, but only by way of sup- 
plementing it.‘ Eeally speaking in these days of collectivism, if 
the powers of the federal government have increased to some ex- 
tent, the powers of the states have increased no less.^ Again hot 
only are the powers of the central government limited and defined, 
but in some cases they are not even exclusive as well. Over certain 
items of legislation, the states and the federal government have been 
given concurrent jurisdiction. Over the subjects like bankrupt- 
cy, |)Uot laws and harbour regulations, the two authorities alike 
have been invested with jurisdiction. But the states can exercise 
their power over such items only in the absence of federal legis- 
lation. Similarly both the states and the central legislatures are 
competent to determine matters relating to the election of 
representatives and senators. But the state legislation in this 
field is valid only in the absence of a federal law. If the Congress 
make any arrangement, the state law gives way,^ 

The problem of the division of powers between the central 
and the provincial governments exercised the mind of the Candian 
federalists as well. Both the external and the internal circum- 
sfances in Canada were of course favourable to the organisation of 
a "far stronger and more powerful central government. By the » 
time the publicists of this country were sitting in a conferenced at 
Quebec to form a durable union among all the North American 
provinces of Britain, the weaknesses of the American system 
iad beai brought out into clear relief. The American Union 
Itself had been threatened and it had almost collapsed i».the 
Civil War. And all this mishap, according to the Canadians, Ws 
due to the principle upon which the division of powerl between 
the federal and the state governments had been based in the 

1 Woodrow WilaoD, CkmsUtatioDti HoTermuent w the United (L 

I Bijree, The American Commonwealth, Voii 1, p, 416. 
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United States. It was simply because the residuary powers were 
vested in the states that they could put forward such pretensions 
of sovereignty. The Canadian statesmen must hence profit by 
the experience of their great neighbour. They any way could 
not take lightly the warning which the American situation was 
proclaiming so loudly. They must reverse the arrangement, and 
make the central government the legatee of general powers. Nor 
was this strengthening of the central government opposed to the 
internal circumstances of the colonies. It was a fact no doubt 
that a legislative union as proposed by Sir John Macdonald, the 
great statesman of Upper Canada, was not acceptable either to 
Lower Canada or to the Maritime Provinces.^ But it was none 
the Ipss a fact that once the principle of local autonomy 
in functions that vitally and exclusively affected the local 
interests was recognised, neither Lower Canada nor the Mari- 
time provinces would oppose the concentration of the rest of 
the public functions in the hands of the central administration. 
The leaders of the Quebec Conference gauged this situation 
correctly. They agreed to maintain the corporate and auto- 
nomous character of the different provinces. But they pro- 
po#ed to delegate to them only those limited powers which 
wera. of exclusively local concern. The rest of the functions 
was to be vested in the federal government. This was the 
happy “medium” hit upon by the architects of the Canadian 
federation. This would conciliate the provincial pretensions 
and this would at the same tinie give the people the strength 


* ‘*1 Isiave again and again stated in the House that, if practicable, I thought a 

Legislative Union would be preferable. I have always contended that if we could agree to 
om goveoiment and one parliament, legislating for the whole of these peoples, H 
wo4| be the best, the cheapest, the most vigorous, and the strongest system of govern- 
ment we could^adopt. But— in the first place, it would not meet the assent of the people 
Lower Canada it was found that any proposition which involved the absorption ^ 
A© Individuality of Lower Canada— would not be received with favour by her people. We 
fbund too— tbei® was a great disinclination on the part of the Maritime Provinces to lose 
tbeir intlviduallty as separate political orgnisation.*’— John A, Macdonald in the Debates in 
the Canadian Parliament on the Confederation. 

3 
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of a legislative union. This would make the federation stable 
and provide against the weaknesses to which the American 
constitution had proved to be open. Section 91 of the British 
North America Act of 1867 which was based upon the Quebec 
Eesolutions, empowers the federal government to make laws 
'^‘in relation to all matters not coming within the classes of 
subjects by this Act assigned exclusively to the legislatures 
of the provinces.” In other words this section makes the 
central government the legatee of residuary rights and duties. 
Of course, it also enumerates a list of public functions which 
must be exclusively exercised by the federal government. But 
this enumeration of exclusive duties does not mean that this 
government is invested with jurisdiction over them alone. It 
is only “for greater certainty” that these subjects of central 
legislation are so clearly mentioned. Otherwise the insertion 
of this list of powers does not restrict and limit the generality 
of central authority. The next section of the Act makes the 
position of the federal government further simple. Section 
92 enumerates a number of subjects upon which a Provincial 
legislature “may exclusively make laws.” Beyond these clearly 
defined functions the provincial government has no jurisdic- 
tion over any other subject. The central government in 
Canada is thus a government of general powers, while the 
provincial governments exercise only some delegated functions.* 
Of course with this general statement everything is not said 
with regard to the division of functions between the two 
governments. luspite of all the attempts of the framers of the 


1 No. 16 of Section 92, of coarse militates against any restriction of provincial juriadic- 
tion. It gives the provincial government authority over generally all matters of a merely 
local or private nature in the Province. In other words the province has not only 
jurisdiction over the fifteen subjects mentioned in Sec. 92 but has authority over all other 
subjects of purely local character and concern. It is with an eye to this provision that Ju»^ 
fcice Clement emphatically declares that “ it would appear to be a misnomer to say of either 
jurisdiction "that It carries with it the residuum. There is in fact a residuary or supple, 
mentary clause in each of the two Sections 91 and 92 j...” See the Law of the Oanadiaii 
(JonstitutioE, p. 462* 
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steps, and leaning forward as if about to descend. But I see 
no difficulty in supposing that the upper part of the scene re- 
presents Buddha in the Trayastrinsa heavens explaining his 
religion to his mother, Maya Devi, immediately before his re- 
turn to this world at Sankisa. Accepting this explanation as 
not improbable, then the female figure at the bottom of the 
steps will undoubtedly be intended for the Bhikshuni Utpala. 

According to Fa Hian,' when the rumour of Buddha’s 
descent became known — 

“then the Bhikshuni UtpalSl began to think thus with herself ; ‘To- 
day the king, ministers, and people are all going to meet Buddha and 
render homage to him, but I, a woman, how can I contrive to get the 
first sight of him ?’ Buddha immediately, by his divine power, changed 
her into a holy chakravarti rAja, and in that capacity she was the 
very first to reverence Buddha on his return.’’ 

In this account Fa Hian has omitted the most interesting 
portion of the legend, which has luckily been preserved by 
HwenThsang.* As a chakravarti king, or supreme monarch, 
Utpala was escorted by four bodies of soldiers, which enabled 
her to make her way to the foot of the steps. Immediately 
on reaching the flights of steps, she became again the Bhik- 
shuni Utpala, and thus, as a woman, was the first to behold 
Buddha on his return. 

The story of Utpala is also noticed in the Devya avadana, 
where the Sth^vira Upagupta informs Asoka of the* descent 
of Buddha from the Trayastrinsa heavens and the glorious 
metamorphosis of Utpalana-varna, who was transformed into 
a chakravarti raja.^ 

In the accompanying sketch I have completed the circle 
to show the original size of this curious piece of carving. 
The centre of the circle was first obtained from the remain- 
ing portion of the circumference, and as it falls Immediately 
under the figure of Buddha, which was no doubt placed in 
the middle of the composition, I have every confidence in the 
size of the medallion as given in the plate. I have restored 
a few lines of railing on the right hand to assist in complet- 
ing the picture. 


' Bears Fa Hian, C. xvii, p. 63; and Laidlay’s Fa Hian, p. 121. 

2 J alien’s H wen Thsang, II, p#240. M. Julien has rendered the Chinese 
translation of the nun’s name by Pundarika Varna in his text, and by Padmavarna 
in his index. But Fa Hian’s transcript of the name as Yeu-pho-lo, or Utpala, 
shows that the equivalent for lotus in her name was certainly Utpala, and not 
Pundarika or Padma. 

^ Burnouf : Introduction h V histoire du Buddhisme Indien, p, 399. 
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No. 3 is a piece of hard fine-grained soapstone two inches 
and three-quarters in diameter. It has a very elaborately 
carved deep border surrounding an inner circle divided into 
twelve spaces. Three of these are occupied by figures of 
men standing, three more by palm-trees, and the remaining 
six by a common Buddhist symbol. I obtained a broken 
piece of a similarly carved plaque from Shahdheri or Taxila. 
It wants the outer circle altogether, but there are the same 
men and the same palm-trees. The circle also is of the same 
size as the inner circle of the Sankisa carving, but instead of 
the six symbols, there are six simple tall cones. Their use is 
still a mystery. It is possible that they may have served 
some purpose for a lady’s toilet, or perhaps as receptacles for 
quicklime, which is used in small quantities with the betel-nut 
and pAn leaf. 

No. 4 is a terra-cotta figure of one-half size. There is 
nothing specially worthy of notice in the figure except that 
it is unusually perfect. From the beaded zone round her 
loins I conclude that the figure is an old one. She holds a 
lotus flower by the stalk in her right hand, while her left hand 
rests on her hip. 

No. 5 is a broken piece of carving in black stone. It re- 
presents the death, or nirvana^ of Buddha, Avho is seen lying 
on his right side, with his right hand under his head. This 
is in exact accordance with the received accounts of his 
position when he died, and also in strict agreement with all 
the sculptures of the nirvana that I have met with. The 
attendant figures are monks, with their right shoulder bare ; 
but I am unable to recognise any of them. On the opposite 
face of this small slab there is the fore-leg of a very large 
elephant, being about three-quarters of an inch thick, with a 
foot I inch in diameter. The animal must therefore have 
been about 6 inches in height ; and if there were any figures 
on his back, the whole sculpture must have been about 8 
inches high by some lo inches in length. In front of the 
elephant’s leg there is a soldier if inch in height. He is 
dressed m a or loin-cloth, and armed with a sword 

and shield. His head is bare, with the hair parted down the 
middle, and he wears a large circular ear-ring. I conclude 
that what the scene represents was a procession, with the 
elephant bearing a relic casket on Tiis head. 

No. 6 is a specimen of several goldsmiths’ moulds in 
soapstone for casting small pieces of jewellery. The narrow 
mouths for pouring in the molten metal are still perfect in 
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several of them. The specimen given in the plate has been 
selected on account of its bearing three Arian Pali letters 
just above the circle of ornament. I read them as paretha. 
There are traces of Arian letters on two other moulds. The 
occurrence of these Arian characters is both curious and 
interesting, as it would seem to show that some western gold- 
smiths must have settled at Sankisa. As the Arian charac- 
ters were not used in Northern India after the downfall of the 
Indo-Scythians, these moulds may be ascribed with much 
probability to the period of their rule. 

In addition to the specimens given in the plate, I was 
fortunate enough to obtain about a dozen examples of terra- 
cotta figures of an early period. Most of them are female, 
with large ear-rings, elaborate head-dresses, and beaded zones. 
Two of them represent either Maya Devi, or the goddess 
Lakshmi, being anointed by two' elephants, one on each side. 
One of the male figures carries a harp in his hand, similar in 
shape to the harp in the Bharhut and Mathura sculptures 
and on the coins of Samudra Gupta. 

I also obtained two stone dishes or stands for vessels. 
The larger one is a blue stone similar to the clay slate of the 
Gandh^ra sculptures, and was therefore most probably brought 
from the banks of the Indus. The smaller one is a pjile, 
pinkish, fine-grained sandstone, similar to that which is now 
obtained from the quarries near Fatehpur Sikri. 

The blue dish is 1 1 inches in diameter and quite flat. 
It has a plain circle in the middle, 3I inches in diameter, to 
receive the bottom of a vessel. Beyond this there are two 
circles of ornaments, of which the inner circle contains cockle 
shells only. The outer circle is divided into four quarters by 
a star of six points. In one of these quadrants there- are 
two birds and two bears ; in the next quadrant two elephants ; 
in the third a boar and a bridled horse ; and in the fourth a 
man and a nondescript animal. The drawing of all these 
figures is of the lowest school-boy type, and the execution is 
coarse and rough. 

The smaller dish is 10 inches in diameter, and is apparently 
intended to represent a large lotus flower. There is an inner 
circle 5I inches in diameter^ with sloping sides, and hollowed 
out on the top to receive a vessel. Outside this there is a 
circle of petals or leaves of the lotus flower, and beyond this 
a second circle of floriated ornament. This stand is just 2 
inches high in the middle. 
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There is a curious physical fact connected with the site 
of Sankisa which seems worthy of notice. To the west of 
the great mound on which the village stands, and which is 
known as Nagara and Katra, there is a level tract of ground 
embracing the villages of Basantpur, Kolua, Sit, and Dandi, 
in which just below the water-level extensive remains of 
blackened wood are found. According to some informants, 
this tract is separated from the Kali Nadi by a dry tract 
called Tardi, in which no w'ells are dug. According to the 
people, the water is not reached until the stratum of bfack 
wood has been pierced. In former days, when a hole was 
made, the water is said to have spurted up with some force ; 
but during the last twenty years the water-level ha^j sunk 3 
or 4 feet below the wood-bearing stratum. The wood found 
is quite black, and so is the clay which overlies it. The 
people look upon it as something wonderful, and generally 
describe the wood as a laye 7 ' of planks. But the specimens 
which I obtained from several different spots seemed to me 
like common bog-wood. It is quite possible that the KAli 
Nadi may once have flowed between Sankisa and Aghat 
Sarai along the very tract in which this black wood is now 
found. 

In closing his account of Sankisa, Fa Hian mentions that 
“ 50 yojans to the north of this temple there is another 
temple called ' fiye-liniit ' which is the name of an evil 
spirit. Buddha in one of his incarnations converted this evil 
spirit, whereupon men in after ages raised a vihdr on the 
spot.” The distance given in the text is almost certainly 
wrong, as yojans, or 350 miles, would place the temple on 
the banks of the Mdna-sat'ovara lake at the source of the 
Sutlej river. It is unfortunate that the actual name of the 
place is not given, but only its translation. The term 
” boundary or limit of fire” would however be accurately 
represented by Agnyant, which seems a very probable deri- 
vation for Agahat or Agahati, the name of the large 
village on a mound i mile to the north-west of Sankisa. 
The mound is a very large one, and the village which stands 
upon it contains one thousand houses. The coins found in 
the ruins reach up to the time of the Indo-Scythians. But 
the sculptures which I have seen are nearly all Brahmanical 
and Jain. Amongst these -are four brass figures of Jain 
pontiffs. It seems to me therefore very probable that this 
heretical village of Agahat, or Agahati, or Agati, may be 
the place of the evil spirit whose name was “ Boundary of 
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fire.” In this case the distance would have to be corrected 
from yojans, or 350 miles, to 5 li, or i mile. In the maps 
the place is marked as Aghat Sarai ; but the village of Sarai 
is quite distinct from that of Agahat, the former being on the 
level ground to the east of a small stream, and the latter on 
a very large mound to the west of the stream. 

V.— PAKNA BIHAR. 

In the Gangetic Provinces there are no less than four places 
of the name of Bihar still existing to attest the former wide- 
spread influence of Buddhism. The best known of these is 
the old town of Bihar, near Patna, which was called Dand- 
Bihdr by the early Muhammadans, who made it the capital 
of Bengal. The next in consequence was the Bihar in South- 
eastern Oudh, 30 miles to the north-west of Allahabad. As 
this was the chief town of that district at the time of the 
Muhammadan conquest, it became the residence of the Gov- 
ernor of Eastern Oudh. It is now generally called Tusdran- 
Bihdr, and sometimes Sile-Bihdr. The third place of the 
name is also in Oudh. near Dalmau and .Patan, and is usually 
known as Patan-Bihar. The last of the four is the famous 
Buddhist vihdr close to Sanklsa, which excited the admira- 
tion of the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang. I should like to 
have named this Sankisa-Bihar, but as it is best known to the 
people as Pakna-Bihar, I have thought it right to retain the 
common name. Pakna is a good-sized village half-way be- 
tween Bihar and Sankisa. As all the four places are des- 
cribed in the present report, I have thought it necessary to 
distinguish them by their full names. 

Pakna-Bihar is situated 6. miles to the east of Sankisa, 
and 7 miles to the north-east of Bewar, on the Grand Trunk 
Road. The whole village stands on a mound; but the site 
of the old Buddhist vihar is quite unmistakable from its square 
form and great size. It lies to the south of the village, and 
is simply called or ” the mound.” The bricks found 

here are 15 by 8. by 2 inches, but they have all been rubbed 
smooth, and must therefore have belonged to some building 
of consequence. Near its north-east corner was found the 
large statue of Buddha, which is now set up in “ Belon-ka- 
Mandar.” Similarly all the clay seals inscribed with the 
profession of the Buddhist faith, “ Ye dharnia hetu,"' &c., 
which are so common in Pakna-Bihar, came out o^ the great 
mound. 
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Half a mile to the north of the village there i? a fine large 
tank, called Mahi-tdl, on the western bank of which are the 
remains of four Brahmanical temples, as all the Brahmanical 
figures now in the village are said to have been found there. 
The group of Hara-Gauri came from the high mound to the 
north-west of the Mahi-tal, as did also a fine stone pillar. 

The village itself is occupied chiefly by Parihir Rajputs, 
who are the zemindars, and by Saksena Kayaths. The latter 
do not now possess any lands, but they own the largest houses, 
and claim descent from the original immigrants from Salikisa, 
as is shown by their name of Saksena, which is only a short- 
ened form of Sankisena: 

The Buddhist ruin at Bihar corresponds only with the 
site of the great monastery described by HwenThsang, which, 
according to his account, was situated at 20 li, or rather more 
than 3 miles, to the east of Sankisa. “ It was a magnifi- 
cent building, on which sculpture had displayed all its wonders.” 
It contained several hundred monks, who belonged to the 
school of the Sammatiyas; but besides the monks there were 
” many tens of thousands” of holy men dwelling near the 
monastery.^ 

The foundation of the monastery most probably dated 
from the time of the Indo-Scythians, as a fragment of an 
inscription which I obtained from the mound certainly belongs 
to one of their kings. The fragment is apparently the left 
hand portion of the pedestal of a small statue. It is only 
4^ inches long by 2| inches broad ; but the letters are deeply 
cut, and correspond in all respects with those of the Indo- 
Scythian inscriptions found at Mathura.^ The following is a 
transcript of this short record, which is important as showing 
that the rule of the Indo-Scythians certainly extended as far 
eastward as Sankisa 

Mah^rajasya Devaputrasya * * 

bho — Hastika — Hastikapu ♦ * 

Sane Bodhisatwa Devapytraka * 

It is unfortunate that the first line breaks off exactly where 
the king’s name began. If the initial letter had remained, we 
should have learned to whom the record belonged, whether 
to Kanishka, Huvishka, or Vasu Deva. The title of Deva- 
putra was used by all these three princes, and not by the 
native Indians, as we learn from Samudra Gupta’s mention 

’ Jiilien’s Hwen Thsang* H, 237- 
^ See Plate XI i for a fac-siinile of llus in.'^cription. 
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of the Devaputra Shdhi-shdhdn-shdhi, whom he carefully dis- 
tinguishes also from the kings of the Sakas and the Muruij- 
das, as well as from all the r4jas of India. 

; The coins of the Indo-Scythian pripces are also found in 
!considerable numbers at Bihar, but I did not obtain even a 
l^ingle specimen of an earlier date, although I have visited 

i e place twice, and have sent a servant there on a third 
casion for the express purpose of collecting coins. 

The great mound of ruins lies to the south of the village, 
is about 1,000 or i,ioo feet long from north to south, by 
o feet broad from east to west. There are two parts high- 
than the rest, one of which at the southern end, marked 
in the plate, is 250 feet long from east to west by 260 feet 
oad from north to south, the other, marked B in the 
ite, is about 100 feet square.^ The former I take to be 
e remains of the great monastery, and the latter to be the 
ins of a stupa. At A bricks only are found, many of them 
fy richly carved or moulded. At B many stones have 
en found by the people, who have broken them up and cut 
em into other shapes to suit their requirements. At my 
St visit to Bihar, I found the zemindars very uncommunica- 
e, but on my second visit, after some questioning, a man 
foluntarily informed me that in one of his fields on the 
jtoound numbers of pieces of stone had been seen when 
ploughing. I at once purchased the green wheat standing 
In the part of the field which he pointed out, marked C in 
the plate, and began an excavation. At from i foot to 
feet below the surface numberless fragments of stone of 
ml sizes were exhumed, amongst them were bits of sculptured 
Kures and carved stones. On the back of a small piece 
^th a flying figure I found the words — 

vadatteshan cha 
* * evatnvadi, 

pid on a piece of squatted figure I found — 

yedha 

thagato hyavadat, 

Mnd in the back of a piece of red stone with a small figure 
there was the compound letter shka. The first two were in 
|nediaeval characters, and form parts of the well-known Bud- 
|ihist creed. The compound letter is of an older date, about 

• See Plate X for the positions of these points. 
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the time of the Indo-Scythians or earlier Guptas. From the 
village also I obtained a broken four-armed figure which was 
said to have been found on the same spot. Nearly half of 
the Buddhist creed is engraved on one side, and the ejacu- 
latory monosyllables hun hi are cut on the lotus leaves over 
the head. 

These fragments of the Buddhist creed are sufficient to 
prove that the stones must have formed part of a Buddhist 
building, and I have no doubt that they were excavated from 
the mound B close by, which is the only part of the ruins 
in which stones have been found. But the Buddhist charac- 
ter of this mound is placed beyond all doubt by the pieces 
of Buddhist railing which I discovered in the mound itself. 
One of these was a broken rail-bar of stone, with a lotus flow- 
er medallion on each side, 1 1 \ inches in diameter, the slab 
being 13^ inches broad. With the usual number of three rail- 
bars, the railing to which this bar belonged must have been 
upwards of 5 feet in height. 

A second rail-bar of 6f inches breadth was also orna- 
mented with a lotus flower on each side. In the village a 
piece of pillar was found 6f inches in breadth, with a lotus 
flower in the middle. As the breadth of the rail-bars of a 
Buddhist railing is usually the same as that of the pillars, 
I have little doubt that these two fragments belonged to 
the same railing, which must have been nearly 3 feet in 
height. 

A portion of a third rail-bar of 5^ inches breadth, and 
ornamented with similar lotus flowers, must have belonged 
to a still smaller Buddhist railing of not more than 28 inches 
in height. 

I found nothing to indicate to what particular building 
these railings were attached ; but I have no doubt there 
was the usual stupa with a holy pipal tree, and a promenade 
with the thrones of the last four Buddhas, where they were 
believed to have sat and to have taken constitutional exer^. 
cise. 

To the stupa must have belonged a fragment of some 
Jitaka or other legend, with a man standing in front of a 
horse, who is bending down on one knee, with his nose touch- 
ing the ground. Below is a line of Greek moulding of alter- 
nate long arid round beads. 

The actual site of the monastery, which ^excited the ad- 
miration of the Chinese pilgrim, I believe to have been at the 
sout\\ end oi tine ruin, where bricks both plain and carved are 
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found in great numbers. Some specimens of these are given 
in the accompanying plate.^ 

No. I is a thick brick with a peculiar chain pattern. The 
whole is 1 inches square, with a flat surface. 

No. 2 is 8^ inches square and 5J inches high. It appears 
to be part of the capital of a comer pilaster. 

No. 3 is a highly raised boss of 9I inches in diameter, 
representing a lotus flower, with the heads of the stamens 
ingeniously converted into swastikas, or Indian sacred crosses. 
This was probably a wall ornament. 

No. 4 is 10 inches in height, and seems to be just one- 
half of a brick panel for a continuous line of ornamentation. 

No. 5 is part of the shaft of a pilaster 5I inches broad. 

Nos. 6 and 7 are upper portions of pilaster of slightly 
different patterns. Not one specimen out of four was com- 
plete in its breadth ; but I think that they were probably not 
more than 7^^ or 8 inches broad. The length for heading 
into the wall was 10 inches. 

Nos. 8 and 9 are specimens of cornice mouldings ; the 
former 4 inches thick, and the latter 2\ inches. 

Nos. 10 and 1 1 are the upper members of the capitals of 
two different pilasters. Both are 10 inches broad, and very 
nearly of the same height. Both of them also were engaged 
on two faces, so that they niust have belonged to two corner 
pilasters. I think it probable that No. 2 was the lower mem- 
ber of one of these capitals. It is inches square, and 
would have suited either of them. 

But the most numerous as well as the most interesting 
specimens of terra-cotta are the clay seals which are found 
in the Buddhist mound. These are of all ages, from the time 
of the Indo-Scythians down to the loth or iith century. 
I have collected some of the most curious specimens in the 
accompanying plate. But there are others of a larger size, 
with 16 or 18 lines of writing, which I have been obliged to 
omit, as the letters are so small that I have not been able to 
read them satisfactorily. They open with the words Namo 
Bhagavato, or “ Glory to Buddha,” and further on I can read 
Tathdgato Namo Bhagavafo Sdkya Muni. The title of 
Tathagata occurs several times. I can read also the word 
pratishthita ” established,” which may perhaps refer either 
to the erection of some building, or to the dedication of some 
statue. 


' See Plate XI. 
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No. I is a small seal of greyish-coloured clay with a 
draped figure standing to the front, his right hand extended, 
and his left holding a spear. On each side of the figure 
there is a letter of the Indo-Scythian or Gupta alphabet 
reading Budha, which I take to be the name of the owner 
of the seal. On the back there is a compound Arian Pali 
character which looks like tsa.' 

No. 2 is a small seal of black clay, with the name of 
Vasunanda in Gupta characters. 

No. 4 is a large oblong seal of dull red-coloured clay. In 
the upper half there is a tree rising out of a square enclosure, 
with the letter Va to the left and Sa to the right. Below is 
the legend Ashtavriddha in Gupta characters. 

No. 5 is a black clay seal upwards of one inch in diameter. 
Above there is a Bodhi tree, and below an indistinct legend 
in one line of Gupta letters, the reading of which is not cer- 
tain. It looks like Syama-ghosa. 

No. 6 is a small seal of black-coloured clay, with the figure 
of a humped bull. 

No. 7 is a seal of red-coloured clay, 1 inch in dia- 
meter. It has once been covered with a blue glaze, of which 
several portions still remain on the face of the seal. The 
subject seems to be the famous triple flight of steps by which 
Buddha was said to have descended from the Trayastrinsa 
heavens, accompanied by the gods Brahma and Indra. As 
the scene of this legend was laid at Sankisa, the subject was 
a natural one for a seal of the great monastery close to 
Sankisa. In the middle of the seal there are three flights of 
steps leading down from a platform surrounded by a Buddhist 
railing. Over each flight of steps there is a single letter of 
the Gupta alphabet. To the left I read Bra for Brahma^ in 
the middle Bu for Buddha, and on the right Sa for Sakra or 
Jndra. The arrangement here indicated agrees with the 
account of the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian, who says that Brahma 
accompanied him on his right side by a silver ladder, and 
Indra on his left side by a golden one, while Buddha himself 
descended by a crystal staircase in the middle. But the 
other pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, assigns the golden staircase to 
Buddha, the silver staircase on his right to Brahma, and the 
crystal staircase on his left to Indra. It is unfortunate that 
this curious seal is not in better preservation. 


* See Plate XII for these seals. 
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No. 8 is a large seal of bright red clay, upwards of 2 
inches in length.. In the middle is the word Sdnti in Gupta 
characters, surrounded by a double line of beaded bordering. 
Sdnti means “ rest, repose, exemption from passionj” which 
was the goal of every pious Buddhist’s aspirations. It was 
probably the name of the owmer of the seal. 

No. 9 is a large seal of black clay, li inch in diameter. 
It bears two lines of lar^e letters of the Gupta alphabet, 
which I read as Devdrdma Sanghasa, that is “ [seal] of the 
Assembly of the DevArAma,” or Deva monastery. Perhaps 
this may have been the name of the great monastery described 
by Hwen Thsang. 

No. 10 is a seal of dark-red clay with a star or star-like 
object in the upper half, and a legend in Gupta characters 
below, which I read as Vardha-dattasya, or “ [seal] of VarAha- 
datta.” Judging by his name, Vardha-datta, “ given by 
Vishnu,” should have been a worshipper of Vishnu. 

No. 12 is a fine seal of black clay, upwards of an inch in 
diameter. In the middle is a lofty stupa surrounded by seven 
lines of inscription in mediaeval characters. The subject is 
the well-known Buddhist creed. 

No. 13 is a somewhat larger seal of red-coloured clay, with 
the Buddhist creed arranged in five lines of finely formed and- 
well preserved characters. They are arranged as follows : — 

Ye dharmma hetu prabhava hetun teshAn TathtAgato hyAvadat 
teshAn cha yo nirodha evam vAdi mahA sramanah. 

“ Of all things proceeding from cause, their causes hath the 
Tathagata (Buddha) explained. The great Sramana (Buddha) hath 
likewise explained the causes of the cessation of existence.” 

No. 14 is a large seal of dark red clay, upwards of i 
inch in diameter. In the upper half there is a figure of Bud- 
dha, the teacher seated on a lotus flower, his hands in front 
of his breast, with the fore-fingers so disposed as if enforc- 
ing his argument. Below is the Buddhist creed arranged in 
three lines of small well-formed characters of the later Gupta 
period. 

There is a great variety of these small seals inscribed 
with the Buddhist creed. Some are round, some are oval. 
A few have the figure of Buddha, and several have stfipas ; 
but the greater number have only the inscription arranged in 
five, six, or seven lines of carefully-executed characters. On 
some the letters are made sloping slightly to the right. 
These seals are almost invariably enclosed in balls of clay, 
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which frequently take the foriii of stupas. But at Pakna- 
Bihar I was unable to obtain even a single specimen of tbe 
clay coating. All the balls, amounting to at least one hun- 
dred specimens, had been broken and thrown away. 

VL— PADHAM. 

The village of Padham stands on the top of one of the 
loftiest mounds of the Gangetic Doab, just half-way be- 
tween Etah and Shekohabad, on the right bank of the Arind 
river. The mound stretches from north to south upwards 
of three-quarters of a mile in length, with a breadth of rather 
less than half a mile in the widest part. From the indented 
form of the east side, and the low ground lying to the south, 
which even now has pools of water, I infer that the Arind 
river once washed the east and south faces of the mound.^ 
It still flows past the northern end, but soon turns to the 
eastward, until at the southern end it reaches a distance of 
2,000 feet. I believe also, from the appearance of the country, 
that the river formerly touched the north-werst corner of the 
mound. This sort of position must have been a favourite one 
with the old Hindus, as I have found that several of their 
most famous places were surrounded on three sides by a 
river. 

The antiquity of the place is attested by the numbers of 
old coins that are found amongst its ruins. These include 
some punch-marked coins, the most ancient of all, with 
single specimens of the satraps Rajubul and his son Sau- 
dasa. I got also 20 coins of the Indo-Scythian kings 
Kanishka and Huvishka, and 1 1 coins of the Indo-Sassanian 
period. The money of the Muhammadan kings was even 
more common from the time of Muhammad-bin-Sam down to 
Akbar. This unbroken succession of the different coinages 
shows that the place must have been occupied continuously 
from the very earliest times, and yet .nothing of man’s work 
now remains, but a few coins buried in a mound of rubbish. 

The Brahmans refer the foundation of the place to Parik*- 
shita, the son of Arjuna; and they point to the Parichitkund, 
or well of Parikshita, as an incontestable proof of their story. 
There are several fine old wells built of blocks of kankar, of 
which one at the northern end, near the Akh^ira, is 12 feet in 
diameter. The bricks also are large, 19 byp^ by 3 inches. 
Everywhere large blocks of kankar are seen built into the 

* See Plate XIII for a map ol the mound of Padham. 
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walls of the modern houses. The only actual remains of an 
old building that I could find are in the walls of the Panjpir 
masjid, near the south end of the mound. This was origin- 
ally the site of a great Hindu temple, as shown by the pillars 
ana bands of ornament, and the pieces of an amalaka fruit 
pinnacle which are still lying about. The highest point of 
the mound I found to be 50 feet 3 inches. 

Pddham is mentioned during the reign of Khizr Sayid 
in A.H. 817, or A.D. 1414, when his general, T4j-ul-mulk, 
made a campaign to chastise and plunder the infidels. He 
crossed the Jumna and went to the — 

“town of Ah4r. Then he crossed the Ganges into the country 
of Katehar. * * Rai Har Sing fled into the mountains of Anwdla. 
When the army of Isl&m closed in upon him he was helpless, and 
paid taxes, money, and tribute. MuhS.bat Kh4n, Amir of Badnon, 
came to wait upon Ti,j-ul-mulk. After this interview, T&j-ul-mulk, 
pursuing the course of the Rahab, arrived at the ford of Sarg-dwari, 
and there crossed the Ganges. He chastised the infidels of Khur 
and Kambil, and passing through the town of Sakina he proceeded 
to Padham.” ^ 

I have quoted the whole of this passage for the purpose 
of pointing out other identifications besides that of Pddham, 

Ahdr is a well-known town on the right bank of the Gan- 

Katehar is the old Hindu name of Rohilkhand. 

Anwala is Aonla, but there are no mountains near the 
place. Abdul-kadir, who lived at Badaon, only 20 miles to 
the south of Aonla, did not make this mistake, but wrote 
“ Junguls of Aonla,” which was quite true of the country at 
that time. I have already pointed out that “ it was in this 
very position, in the junguls to the north of Aonla, that the 
Katehria Rajputs withstood the Muhammadans under Firoz 
Tughlak.”^ 

Sarg-dwdri was founded by Muhammad Tughlak in the 
neighbourhood of Kampila. 

Khur and Kamhil have already been identified by Profes- 
sor Dowson with Shamsdbdd and Kampila. 

Sakina should be SakU, a large town 12 miles to the 
south-east of Etah. 

Bddham is the town which I have described above as 
Pidham. It is 12 miles to the south-west of Sakit, and 18 
miles to the north-north-east of Shekohabad. 

* Tarikh-i-MwMrak Shah, in Elliot’s Muhammadan Historians, by Dawson, 

lY, 47. 

^ Archsec^ogicai Surv^ oi India, 1 , 257, 
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VII.— BHITARGAON. 

The village of Bhitargaon, or B^ri-Bhitari, is situated just 
half-way between Cawnpore and Hamirpore, at 20 miles to the 
south of the former place, and ro miles to the north-west of 
Kora-Jahanabad. My attention was first drawn to the place 
by my old friend, R^ja Siva Prasad, who reported that there 
was an old temple possessing terra-cotta sculpture of a 
superior kind. I paid a hasty visit to Bhitargaon early in 
November 1877, and I returned to it again in February 1878. 
The place has also been visited by my zealous assistant, 
Mr. J. D. Beglar, from whose photographs of the temple I 
have selected the front view given in the plate. 

Bhitargaon means the “ Inner-town,” and the present 
village is said to have been in the heart of an ancient city 
named Phulpur, or “ Flower-town.” The village of B^ri- 
gaon, or “ Outer-town,” more than half a mile to the east, 
is pointed out as one of the ancient suburbs, and the whole 
of the land of these two villages is known by the general 
name of Bdri-Bhitari. They stand in the midst of a group 
of villages, which in the rains are surrounded by the waters 
of the Rind or Arind river. In one of these villages, named 
Paraoli, there is a small circular temple of brick, and at Rclr, 
5 miles to the south, and outside the island, there are two 
other brick temples of the same class. All of these will be 
described hereafter. 

The one large temple at Bhitargaon which is still stand- 
ing on the east of the village, is called simply Dewal, or “ the 
temple,” and nothing whatever is known of its history. To 
the south at 500 feet there is a large mound of brick ruins 
which is said to be the remains of the temple of J-hijhi Ndg.- 
I strongly suspect, however, that the name is a late invention, 
derived perhaps from the snake which still canopies one of 
the several broken figures that were dug out of the ruins. 
It is a two-armed standing male figure, , with the snake’s 
undulated body behind. Numerous ornamental bricks were 
found in this mound, with which I was able to repair several 
broken places in the lower part of the standing temple, as 
many of the mouldings and dimensions were the same in 
both buildings. 

The brick temple named Dewal is a square of 66 feet, 
with the corners indented, and a projecting portico or en- 
trance hall on the east. The walls are 8 feet thick. Alto- 
gether it is 47 feet long and 36^ feet broad. It is built 
throughout of large well-burnt bricks, 18x9x3 inches, laid 
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in mud mortar. A flight of six steps leads up to a small 
ante-room, 8 feet by 7 feet 3 inches, from which a passage, 
8 feet in length, opens into the main room. The two pass- 
ages are roofed with semi-circular vaults, and the two rooms 
with pointed domes. . These vaults are built after the Hindu 
fashion with the bricks placed edge to edge, instead of face 
to face. The outer semi-circular arch, which covered the 
entrance steps, has fallen down ; but some of the bricks still 
remain to show that its construction was exactly the same 
as that of the semi-circular arch between the two rooms. 
Both the arches and the domes rise from imposts, as shown 
in the accompanying section.^ This particular kind of 
arching I propose to call the Hindu arch, as it seems to be 
peculiar to India. 

Above the main dome there is a second square chamber 
of similar size, which was also covered with a vault of the 
aame construction. In the Paraoli temple this upper vault is 
fully exposed to view by the falling down of the north- 
western half of the temple. In the Bhitargaon temple the 
upper vault is not visible from the outside ; but it has been 
seen by many of the villagers, who are accustomed to climb 
to the top of the temple during the dry weather. Thirty 
years ago the upper part of the temple was intact, but a few 
years before the mutiny [the people say do-char, or “ three ” 
years], the spire was struck by lightning, when thfe upper 
part was thrown down, and the upper room became exposed 
to the sky. All agree that this room is square. 

The interior of the temple is now only plain earth, the 
whole of the floor having been dug' up. I found two frag- 
ments of a terra-cotta figure, which most probably belonged 
to some of the alto-relievos on the outside. The two Musul- 
man masons whom I brought from Kora-Jahanabad to repair 
one of the broken corners of the temple, declared that the 
figures had been mutilated by European soldiers. On being 
closely questioned, however, it appeared that they had only 
heard so. The villagers themselves denied that the mutila- 
tions had been done by the soldiers, and said that they were 
the work of the Muhammadans themselves long ago. I think, 
however, that much of the injury must have been due to the 
imperfect burning of the bas-reliefs, which are invariably 
black, and comparatively soft inside. 

Exteriorly the temple is decorated with numerous figures 
in terra-cotta. In the lower part the figures are of large size, 

* See Plate XIV for plan and section of this temple. 
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2 feet 6 inches in height by 2 feet in breadth. These are 
placed in niches which are separated by bold ornamental 
pilasters 4 feet 6 inches in height. In the centre of , the west 
face opposite the entrance there is a figure of the V4raha 
Avat^ra of Vishnu with the boar’s head. On the north side 
there is a figure of Durg4 with four arms, and on the south 
side a four-argied figure of Ganes. Many of the remaining 
figures appear to be only various forms of Vishnu and Siva 
and their wives, as one of them has eight arms. Judging 
from the position of the Var&ha incarnation at the back of 
the building, I conclude that the temple must haVe been dedi- 
cated to Vishnu. 

As the Bhitargaon Dewal is the only specimen of an 
ancient brick temple now standing in Northern India, and as 
this style of building would appear to have prevailed very 
extensively for several centuries, it may be useful to give a 
somewhat detailed account of the style of this unique ex- 
ample. I have found moulded and carved bricks of similar 
designs all over the Panj^b and North-Western Provinces, 
from Sh^hdheri, or Taxila, and Mult4n on the west, to Sr4- 
vasti and Garhw4 on the east. At every old site these carved 
and moulded bricks are found in abundance, and I have now 
ascertained that many of the most famous buildings in North- 
ern India at the time of the Muhammadan invasion must have 
been built entirely of brick, and were decorated with terra- 
cotta ornaments and alto-relievos. This was certainly the 
case with the great temple of the Sun at Mult4n, with the 
famous shrine of Jagsoma at Th4nesar, with the great Bud- 
dhist buildings at Sankisa, Kosambi, and Sr4vasti, and with 
all the Brahmanical temples of the Gupta period at Bilsar, 
Bhitargaon, Garhw4, and Bhitari. In the more easterly prov- 
inces of Bih4r and Bengal the same causes of the want and 
costliness of stone gave birth to the great brick temples of 
Bodh-Gaya and NManda. Even at Mathura and Benares, 
within a few miles of the sandstone quarries of RupbAs and 
Chun4r, moulded and carved bricks are found in great abund- 
ance. 

The most characteristic feature of the brick temples is 
the employment of the arch. In the earlier examples of 
brick-building at Bodh-Gaya and Konch, the front openings 
are tall and ungainly holes, formed by the gradual overlap- 
eping of the bricks. But the constructive weakness and con- 
sequent failure of this form of opening must have led very 
soon to the adoption of the arch in all brick Structures. In 
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the great temple of Bodh-Gaya there are both arches and 
domes, but, as I have already pointed out, it seems highly 
probable that both are of later date than the body of the 
temple. Similarly, at N^landa, in the great temple of Bal 4 - 
ditya, where the arches are confined to the additional work 
of the newer basement storey, it is certain that they must be 
of later date than the main building. But in the Bhitargaon 
temple both the pointed domes and the semi-circular arches 
of the passages are parts of the original building. It is true 
that the date of this building is not absolutely known ; but 
judging from its style it cannot, in my opinion, be placed later 
than the 7 th or 8 th century, and is probably even older. Of 
course this opinion may be contested by those who believe 
that the Hindus were ignorant of the arch. Formerly I b^ld 
this belief myself ; but since I have become aware that the 
relic chambers of the Buddhist stupas at Bird4ban‘ and 
Jamiii were arched over, I have come to the conclusion that 
the arch was certainly known to the Buddhists of India be- 
fore the Muhammadan invasion. But the arches of these 
chambers, as well as those of the Bhitargaon and Bodh-Gaya 
temples, differ from the Muhammadan arches in their mode 
of construction, although their principle is precisely the same. 
In the Hindu arch, as I propose to call it, the voussoirs ard 
invariably placed end to end, instead of face to face, as is 
done in Europe. This mode of construction, although strong 
enough for small domes, was a very faulty one for simple 
arches, as each ring of bricks formed a distinct, and separate 
arch, which had no bond with its neighbours. The outer 
ring, therefore, was always liable to peel away or fall off from 
the* face of an arch. In the Bodh-Gaya temple an attempt 
has been made to remedy this defect by placing the bricks 
in blocks of five alternately face to face and end to end. 
But this was only a partial remedy, as the same defect still 
remained, each segment of arch being a distinct and separate 
arch of five bricks thick, which had no bond with its neigh- 
bours.® 

In its general outline, and in the arrangement of the 
bands of ornament and sculpture, the brick temple of Bhitar- 
gaon approaches nearer to the brick temple of Bodh-Gaya 
than to the stone temples of a later age. The lower part up 

* See Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. Ill, p. 157, and Plate XLVI, 
fig. 7, for a sectioti of the relic chamber. At Nongarh arches were actually fourtd 
in a ruined temple beneath the stupa. * 

2 See the accompanying Plate XV, in which the round arch of the inner pass* 
age and the pointed donie of the porch are both distinct. 
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to the height of 7 or 8 feet consists of plain bold mouldings, 
above which there is a series of panels 2^ feet in height, filled 
with groups in terra-cotta, and divided from each other by 
pilasters 4^ feet in height. These pilasters support a richly 
carved cornice which runs continuously all round the build- 
ing. Many of the figures are boldly designed and well 
drawn. I noticed particularly some seated figures of men 
and women in conversation. One womam, who was leaning 
forward with one leg drawn back, was very skilfully moulded. 
But generally the action is too violent, and the figures 
become grotesque. Their execution, however, is still far 
superior to that of most of the existing stone temples of later 
period. Resting on the cornice there is a continuous line of 
small terra-cotta sculptures, each 16 inches long and 9 inches 
in height, divided from each other by small ornamented 
balusters. The subjects of these panels are mostly fantastic 
figures of men and dragons, either alone or in conflict with 
each other. Some panels contain only flowers and foliage, 
or single elephants, &c. In the accompanying plate I have 
given sketches of two of these terra-cotta sculptures, with 
the deeply cut cornice mouldings which have shielded them 
from the weather.' In the left hand compartment there are 
two cocks fighting. The figures, which are boldly raised, are 
of yellowish-red outside, with a fine glossy surface ; but inside 
the clay is black and coarse, and imperfectly burned. The 
outer surface is about one-sixth of an inch thick. In the 
right hand compartment there were originally two dragons, 
but the left animal is now gone, excepting the proboscis, 
which is wound round the left man’s thigh, and a portion of 
the foliated tail which encircles his body. The second 
dragon has the same man’s left leg in his mouth, while he 
lifts aloft a woman with his proboscis, and entangles a second 
man in the coils of his foliated tail. The drawing is spirited, 
but the action is too violent. The deeply cut upper line of 
the cornice, with its alternating lines of light and shade, forms 
a very effective moulding, and is repeated again above the 
band of figures. 

Above the upper cornice there is, first, a line of square 
beaded panels with hood mouldings containing generally half 
length figures. Next come two lines of small round beaded 
panels, also with hood mouldings, containing heads projecting 
boldly forwards. Then comes another cornice with another 
line of square beaded panels with hood mouldings : then five 

‘ See Plate. XVI. 
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more lines of small panels with heads. As each succjessive 
course is retired several inches, the width of the temple 
gradually decreases towards the top, until in each face of the 
building there is room for only one niche. Above this point, 
at a height of 44 feet, the top of the temple is altogether 
gone. Every year during the rains when the mud plaster is 
softened by wet, many bricks fall from above, and no one 
ventures to climb to the top. All the upper niches have been 
uncovered and are now empty ; but the sculpture given in the 
accompanying plate once occupied one of these upper 
niches.^ The subject is Vishnu as NArSyana reposing on 
the snake Ananta, while Brahm^ is seated on a lotus, the 
stalk of which issues from Vishnu’s navel. The hood mould- 
ing has been completed from the broken portions which still 
remain. The sculpture is 19 inches long by 9^ inches high. 

At a distance of 530 feet nearly due south from the 
Dewal, there is a mound of ruins covered with large bricks, 
and broken figures. According to the people these are the 
remains of a temple called J-hijhi Nag. I made a complete 
excavation of this mound, which brought to light nurrierous 
carved bricks, which I recognised as belonging to cornices 
and pilasters similar to those of the- Dewal temple. A few 
of the carved bricks belonged to a narrow line of continuous 
ornament separated by balusters. One of these is represented ‘ 
in the accompanying plate.^ Here the small balusters which 
divide the panels are separate pieces ; while those of the 
Dewal temple are attached to the panels. 

In plan the Jhijhi temple was quite different from the 
Dewal. I found a single room 22| feet long by feet broad 
with walls feet thick, and a door in one of the long sides 
facing the east. In the back wall there were four niches. 
To the east, in front of the door, I found a wall at 84- feet 
distant, and a second wall at 64 feet beyond the first. From 
the style and patterns of the moulded bricks, this temple was 
certainly of the same period as the Dewal. Its present name 
of J-hijhi Ndg I take to have, been given, as I have before 
stated, by the people from one of the broken statues having 
an undulated snake behind hfs back. I found also four large 
stone statues, each about 4 feet high, of which three were 
male apd one female. I presume that they once occupied 
the four niches of the ruined temple. 

» See Plate XVII. 

2 See Plate XVII, 2. The similar carved brick, fig. i, to the right is from 
the great monastery of Pakna Bihar, near Sankisa. 
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It seems strange how the Bhitargaon temple with ks 
numerous terra-cotta sculptures could have escaped the 
iconoclastic fury of the Muhammadan conquerors. Perhaps 
its escape may be solely due to its lucky position. During 
the great idol-breaking period, when Cawnpore was unknown, 
and Lucknow was a mere country town, the main lines of 
road passed by Bhitargaon on all sides at many miles dis- 
tance. The high-road from Allah^b^d leading up the Doab 
divides into two at Fatehpur, the one going to Kahauj and 
the other to Et^wa, leaving Bhitargaon in the broad space 
between them. Similarly the two roads from Kanauj vid 
KMpi, and from Oudh via Dalmau and Chilla T4ra Ghat, to 
Mahoba and the south, passed many miles to the west and 
east of the lucky village. Embosomed amid thick groves of 
Trees, and protected by the windings of the Arind river, the 
temple is so completely hidden, that I failed to descry it even 
at my second visit until I was within one mile of the village. 
I suppose also that the temple was a private one of no special 
fame, and that not being a place of pilgrimage its name was 
unknown, except amongst the surrounding villages. Had it 
been a place of pilgrimage, like Thinesar or Mathura, it 
would not have escaped the avarice of Mahmud, or the bigotry 
of Sikandar Lodi. 


VIIL— PARAOLI. 

The people of Bhitargaon say that there was once a brick 
temple at every kos along . the bank of the Arind river. 
There certainly is one at Paraoli, rather more than one kos 
distant to the north, and there is a second at Simbhua, some 
three kos to the west, and two more at RAr, about five kos 
to the south, but there are only two of them on the Arind, 
the two temples of R&r being far away from the river. 

The pretty little temple of Paraoli is unfortunately imper- 
fect, about one-half of it having fallen down. But the stand- 
ing half is in very good preservation, ahd is remarkable fpr 
the uniform bright red colour of its bricks. In plan, it is a 
polygon of sixteen sides externally standing on a circular 
plinth, with a circular chamber 6 feet 8 inches in diameter, 
and no portico. The walls are 3 feet 4 inches thick. The 
temple is therefore only 13 feet 4 inches in diameter, each 
of the 16 sides being 2 feet 5 inches. The chamber was 
covered with a pointed dome, built with bricks end to end 
after the Hindu fashion, and there was a second domed 
chamber above to lessen the weight on the walls. The door 
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was on the west side, and on each of the other three sides 
there was a small niche only 1 1 1 inches high and 6| inches 
broad. All these niches must once have held figures, but no 
one had seen them or even heard of them. Inside, in the 
centre of the circle, there is a lingdm. Outside, the whole 
surface of the walls is richly decorated with deeply cut 
arabesque ornament in perpendicular lines, the edges of 
each face being distinctly marked by sunken lines by the 
omission of a brick in every alternate course. The effect is 
decidedly good, as the different faces are all clearly defined. 

The Simbhua temple is so thickly covered with plaster, 
that it no longer commands any interest. The inner cham- 
ber is only 8 feet 3 inches square. 

IX.— rAr. 

Of the two small temples at R&r, one is built on the same 
plan as the Bhitargaon Dewal, and the other on the plan of 
the Jhijhi Nag temple. The former has no name, and its ex- 
terior dimensions are only 10 feet 3 inches by 9 feet 6 inches^ 
with a portico projecting 3 feet on the north side. The 
chamber is only 4^ feet by 4 feet. 

The larger temple is dedicated to Chandika Devi, Its 
entrance is on the wesG through a passage 8 feet long by 
2\ feet wide, which leads into a chamber io| feet long by 6 feet 
broad, with the longer side facing the door. Externally it is 
184 feet long by 12^ feet broad, or with the portico 17 feet. 
Outside, this temple is decorated in the same style as that of 
Paraoli, the same flowered ornament being repeated from top 
to bottom. Here also nothing is known about the builders 
of the temples. 

X.— NEWAL, OR NAVADEVAKULA. 

On leaving Kanauj, the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang 
travelled for 100 It, or about 17 miles, to the south-east to 
' Na-pp-ti-po-kiu-lo, or Navadevakula, which he places on the 
: eastern bank of the Ganges, or on the opposite side of the 
river to Kanauj.^ The earlier pilgrim, Fa Hian, made the 
same journey, but he makes the distance and bearing 3_y<yaM.s, 
or 21 miles, to the south. This bearing, however, is certainly 
- wrong, as he distinctly states that he crossed the Ganges. * 

* Juliens Hwen Thsang, II, 265. 

^ Beal's Fa Hian> Cha|>, XVIII, p. 71, 
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I formerly looked for this place along the present course of 
the river, but I was not satisfied with any of the proposed 
identifications between Kanauj and Pray4g, or Allahabad. I 
therefore examined, very carefully, all the large maps of the 
Revenue Survey of Oudh, in which I found two places named 
Bihar, besides some very strongly marked traces of an old 
bed of the Ganges beginning in the neighbourhood of Nana- 
mau Ghat, a little below Kanauj, and running the whole way 
down to Allahabad at some distance from the present course 
of the river. In a few places the two channels are as much 
as 20 miles apart, as between Dhondia Khera and P4tan 
Bihar, but the general breadth of the intervening tract is not 
more than 8 or lo miles. In the upper part between N4na- 
mau and Bingar-mau, the whole breadth of 6 or 7 miles 
between the present course of the Ganges and the old bed, 
now called the Kalyani Nadi, is Khddar^ or low-lying alluvial 
land, showing the extreme limits of the Ganges channel at 
different periods. 

' I had formerly supposed that all traces of Navadevakula 
must have been swept away by these changes of the Ganges ; 
but on carefully reading all Hwen Thsang’s statements over 
again, it struck me that by assuming that the Ganges had 
flowed down this old channel in his time, it might perhaps be 
possible to identify several of the places described by him 
between Kanauj and Allahabad which have hitherto baffled us. 

I determined therefore to explore the line of the Ganges 
between these places, and the result of my explorations, .'made 
early in 1878, will be found in the following pages. 

The position of Bingar-mau, on the high bank of the old 
course of the Ganges, and just 20 miles to the south-west of' 
Kanauj, struck me as a very likely representative of the old 
city of Navadevakula. On visiting the place I was much 
pleased to find my conjecture verified in the ruined mounds 
of Newaly just 2 miles to the north of B^ngar-mau. Accord- 
ing to the legends of the people, Newal was a large and flour- 
ishing city, under a r4ja named Nala, when the Mussalmans' 
first invaded the country. Sayid Ala-uddin bin Ghanaun 
came from Kanauj to Newal, and wished to settle at BAngar- 
mau ; but the rAja ordered him to go away, a,nd sent his 
servants to drive him out. On this the saint cursed hini, . 
when the city was immediately turned upside down^ leaving 
only the mounds which are seen at the present day. So 
firmly do the people believe this story, that they affirm that 
all relics of the old city, no matter of what kind, are always 
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found upside down. Hence the old site is generally known 
zs Aundhd Khera, or “Topsy-turvy town.” The saint then 
took up his residence at BAngar-mau, and died there in A.H. 
702, or A.D. 1302, as stated on his tomb. The date is record- 
ed at the end of a long line of inscription over the entrance door 
of the tomb inside the verandah. He is better known as the 
Jati, or “ celibate,” because he remained unmarried. Some 
people say that the saint founded B^ngar-mau, but all agree 
in referring the name of the place to a dhobi, or washerman, 
named Bdngar, who is said to be buried in the tomb in front 
of the saint’s own shrine. This second tomb has three in- 
scriptions : two inside and one outside. One of the inside 
records is dated in A.H. 782, and the other in A.H. 784 
\hafsad 0 hashtdd 0 chahdratn\, which is also the date of the 
inscription outside. In the last record I was able to read the 
following words — 

ba ahad Daolat Shah Mu4zam Shah-in-shah 
* * ♦ Firoz Shah Barbak, &c. 

which agree with the date in assigning the tombs to the reign 
of Firoz Tughlak. 

The court-yard of the saint’s tomb is paved with large 
bricks, 15 by 10 inches, stamped with four finger-marks, and^ 
the verandah contains twelve Hindu pillars. In the tomb in ’ 
front there are eight more Hindu pillars, and lying round 
about there are many blocks of kankar, of red sandstone 
from Sikri, and of a dirty yellow stone. There are also 
several capitals of pillars in red sandstone. The tombs are 
on a high mound, which was no doubt the site of some old 
Hindu building. ^ 

The mounds of Newal are situated about 2 miles to the 
north of B4ngar-mau, on the bank of the Pachnai Nala, 
and on the high bank of the old course of the Ganges, which 
is’ now called the Kalyini Nadi. The Kalyani however no 
longer flows under Newal, its present course being 3 miles 
to the south ; but the whole of the intervening space is low- 
lying khadar land, the alluvion of the old Ganges. The vil- 
lage itself stands on a mound, and is undoubtedly an old 
place. It is 'just 19 miles from Kanauj, and therefore suits 
exactly the mean between the 21 miles of Fa Hian and 
the 17 miles of Hwen Thsang. I believe also that the name 
of Newal is only an abbreviated form of Navadevakula, as 
it retains the first and last syllables unchanged. Hwen 
Thsang derives it from the conversion of five hundred dempns, 
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who, after having heard the dharma explained by Buddha, 
changed their nature and were re-born amongst the gods; 
Hence the name of Navadevakula, or "new god race." 

The ancient remains at Newal consist of the following 
mounds, with traces of walls, carved bricks, broken statues, 
and terra-cottas, including also coins and beads. 

Deora-dih is a high mound immediately to the west of 
the village, out of which the people were digging large bricks,, 
15 by 9 and 14 by 9 inches, at the time of my visit. I 
traced two lines of wall at right angles. Close by under 
some bushes there was a heap of fragments of carved bricks 
and terra-cotta figures. 

Sitalah-dih is a small mound to the north-west of the last. 
Under it I found another collection of fragments of stone 
and brick. Amongst the former there was a four-armed 
figure of Vishnu standing, and several heads of Buddha. 

Ddno-thero is a large and lofty mound 3,500 feet west- 
north-west of the village. This is still occupied by a Brah- 
manical temple, and there are several Brahmanical figures 
collected outside. Close by to the eastward there is another 
large mound, but of little height, on which there are also 
traces of buildings, but no figures. 

Mahddeva and Phulwdri are two sites of Brahmanical 
temples, at which several figures in stone and terra-cotta are 
collected. They are both to the north of the village. 

To the east of the last and to the north-east of the vil- 
lage on the bank of the Pachnai Nala, there are two other 
mounds covered with broken bricks. They have no names, 
and there are no figures or other signs of antiquity about 
them. 

In comparing Hwen Thsang’s account of the buildings 
at Navadevakula with the remains now existing at Newal 
and Bangar-mau, it is necessary to remember that although 
the extreme points of the two places are about 2 miles 
apart, yet the distance between the village of Newal and the 
high mounds of B^ngar-mau is only 1 mile. I have no 
doubt therefore that the old buildings, which once stood on 
the mounds of B^ngar-mau, must have belonged to the larger 
town of Navadevakula, or Newal, which Hwen Thsang des- 
cribes as being 20 li, or upwards of 3 miles in circuit. The 
following is a list of buildings, seen by Hwen Thsang, whose 
detailed account is corroborated by the meagre account of 
Fa Hian, who simply says that "Here also Buddha preached 
the law,” and that stCipas had been erected in this spot, and 
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also where he sat down and walked for exercise.’ I have 
attached a letter of the alphabet to each of Hwen Thsang’s 
notices.® 

(f A. To the north-west of the town, and to the east of the 
Ganges, there was a temple of t^e gods {devdlayd), of 
which the pavilions and towers of several storeys were as 
Remarkable for their beautiful workmanship as for their 
wonderful design. 

4 B. At 5 /?, or nearly i mile, to the east of the town, there 
IW^ere three monasteries, of which the walls were all alike, but 
|;he gates different. 

f C. At about 200 paces beyond the monasteries there was 
p, stupa of Asoka, about 100 feet in height, built on the spot 
where Buddha had explained the law for seven days. It 
contained relics (Sanra). 

I D. Close by, in different places, were the thrones of the 
^st four Buddhas, and the spots where they used to walk for 
ixercise. 

I E. At 3 or 4 li (upwards of half a mile) to the north of 
ihe three monasteries, and on the bank of the Ganges, there 
Was a stdpa about 200 feet in height built by Asoka. This 
Was the spot where Buddha had explained the law to 500 
'^pemons, who after conversion gave up their demon existence 
t|ind became a “new race of gods” {Nava-deva-kula). 

F. Beside this stupa also, there were thrones of the last 
four Buddhas, and places where they had walked for exer- 
tsise. 

G. A little further there is a stupa containing the hair 

i l nail-parings of Buddha. 

Taking the present village of Newal as representing the 
;ition of the ancient town, it is clear that the great Brah- 
nical temple. A, must have been at Ddno-thero, at some 
tance to the north-west of the town. It stands on the 
h bank of the old course of the Ganges in a very com- 
nding position. 

For the other buildings, which are all Buddhist, we must 
k in the direction of B 4 ngar-mau. The first place is 5 li 
the east, where stood the three monasteries of the same 
ernal appearance, marked B. For east, I would propose to 
d south-east, which is very nearly the direction of B^ngar- 
u. These monasteries, and the stupa of Asoka, C, which 

> Beal’s Fa Hian, Chap. XVIII, p. 71. 

® Julien’s Hwen Thsang, II, 266. 
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was loo feet in height, I would place in the old fort ; and the 
other great stupa of 200 feet, marked E, I would place on 
the site of the Sayid’s tomb. I have -already noticed that 
the court-yard of the tomb is paved with large Hindu bricks. 

The third stupa, F, which contained the hair and nail- 
parings of Buddha, I would locate on the site of the second 
tomb, which is ascribed to the dhohi named Bclngar. I am 
induced to do this for the following reason : — In Csoma de 
Korosi’s Analysis of the Tibetan Books, there is an account 
of a Sakya named Shampaka, who being banished* from 
Kapila retired to Bdgud, carrying with him some of Buddha’s 
hair and nail-parings, over which he built a Chaitya. He 
was made king of Bdgiid^ and the monument was named 
after himself.’ The name of Bdgud is a very uncommon 
one, and it seems to me quite' possible that it may be the 
same place as Bdngar. Both stupas contained the hair and 
nail-parings of Buddha, and as the two names are abso- 
lutely the same, I can see no possible objection to the identi- 
fication. 

In the accompanying plate I have given several specimens 
of the terra-cotta figures and carved bricks which I found at 
Newal. As all of these that can be recognised belong to the 
Brahmanical worship, I have no doubt that most of them 
were brought from the ruins of the great Brahmanical temple 
of Ddno-thero, whose beautiful workmanship excited tHe 
admiration of Hwen Thsang. I have added a single terra- 
cotta from Mathura (No. i), for comparison with one of these 
Newal specimens.’ 

No. I is a boldly-carved specimen from Mathura. I found 
it placed upside down in the pavement of the ruined Jain 
temple, now called Kankdlidila, or the “ Kankili mound.”' 
The design is very spirited. I cannot even guess as to what 
animal the head may belong to. There are no legs, but only 
very deeply-cut floriated limbs and tail. From the small 
flowered baluster on the left, I recognise this sculpture al ope 
of the panels of a continuous band of ornament that once 
adorned some building at Mathura. It is 14 inches long by 
8 inches high. 

No. 2, from Newal, is 14 inches long by 7^ inches high, 
and from the flowered baluster on the left I conclude that it 
once formed part of a continuous band of ornament on the 
Newal temple like the larger specimens which I have given 

* Asiatic Researches of Bengal, XX, p. 88. ^ See Plate XVIII. 
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from the great brick temple at Bhitargoan.' The subject is 
the head and trunk of a man with floriated limbs and tail, 
instead of arms and legs. 

No. 3 is unfortunately imperfect, but enough remains to 
show that the subject was a cart drawn by bullocks, with a 
man seated above. As the height of the fragment is exactly 
the same as that of No. 2, or 7^ Inches, I think that the 
original was most probably a second panel of the same con- 
tinuous band of ornament. If so, it would have been 14 
inches in length, or considerably more than twice the length 
of the present fragment. 

No. 4 is the head of a male figure 4^ inches in height, or 
about half the size of life. Its discovery is important, as it 
shows that there must have been sculptures in terra-cotta, 
attached to the Newal temple, from 2^ to 3 feet in height. 
The pouting lower lip is precisely the same as that of several 
large stone heads which I found in the ruins of the great 
temple at Kho, near Uchahara. If I am right in supposing 
that these figures may have belonged to the great Brahma- 
nical temple which was seen by Hwen Thsang in 636 A.D., 
then the date of the temple cannot be placed later than A.D. 
600. 

Fig. 5 is the upper member of the capital of a corner, 
pilaster. It is 10 inches square, and deeply carved on two 
faces. 

Fig. 6 is the lower member of the capital of a corner 
pilaster. It is circular, with a diameter of 8 inches, and may 
once have been placed under No. 5. 

No. 7 is the capital of, a common pilaster with only one 
face. It is 1 inches broad and 3 inches thick. 

XL— SANCHANKOT. 

The great mound of Sanchlinkot (or Sujinkot) stands 
on the right or south bank of the Sai river, about half-way 
between B4ngar-mau and Sandila. The river makes a bend 
and washes two faces of the mound, which is generally 
known q.s Kilah, or “ the fort,” This was always a favourite 
position with the Hindus, and as the place is on the high- 
road between Kanauj and Ajudhya, I have no doubt that it 
was occupied at a very early date. The fort is nearly half, 
a mile square, with two suburbs outside : one to the north- 
west, which is deserted, and the other to the south-east, on 

‘See Plates XVI and XVll. 
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which stands the present village. To the south of the village, 
and close to the high-road leading to Sandila, there is another 
mound with a large round pit in the middle, from which bricks 
of a stdpa have been dug out by the villagers. The stiapa 
was only i8^ feet in diameter, but it stood on a lofty terrace, 
6o feet square and 15 feet above the fields, with a wall 6 feet 
thick all round. It was built entirely of very large wedge- 
shaped bricks, which must have been made for the purpose, 
as they are slightly curved outside. I saw many broken 
pieces lying about ; but on enquiry amongst the villagers, I 
obtained six perfect specimens, which measured i8|^ inches 
in length on the outer face, and 17^ inches on the inner 
face, with a breadth of inches, and a thickness of 4 
inches. I found that six bricks laid together touching each 
other formed exactly one-sixth of the circumference, or 9 feet 
inch. As this was also the radius of the circle, the dia- 
meter of the stupa must have been 18 feet 3 inches. The 
bricks were all excavated some years ago by the zamindar of 
the village, who found “ a round pot containing bones, and 
nothing else.” This was his account ; but I ascertained from 
the Kanjars who were actually employed in digging put the 
stupa, eight or ten years ago, that there were five relic boxes 
inside the pot, four of which were of black stone, and one of 
white stone (most probably they were all of steatite, or soap- 
stone). In the black caskets there were some rotten pearls, 
and in the white casket there was a large piece of jiale- 
amethyst-coloured quartz. This I have got. It is i inch 
long and fths of an inch thick with a hole through the 
middle. 

Out of 52 coins which I procured at Sanch^nkot, there 
were no less than 45 old Indian, 2 Indo-Scythian of Huvishka, 
and only 5 Musalman. The Hindu coins were of the oldest 
known kinds, both punch-marked and cast. It is certain, 
therefore, that the site was occupied as early as 500 B.C., 
and perhaps much earlier. 

I obtained also a few specimens of terra-cotta figures, of 
which one is Vishnu sitting on Garud; a second, 5 inches 
in height, presents a female dressed in a double petticoat, 
and wearing a very peculiar head-dress, in shape like a bason. 

XII.— PATAN-BIHAR. 

Forty miles nearly due south from Lucknow and 32 
miles to the south-east of. Cawnpore, there is an old de- 
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cayed town named Bih4r, which, to distinguish it from other 
slaces of the same name, is usually called P4tan-Bih^r, by 
oining to it the name of PAtan, a small town in the neigh- 
jourhood. « The present town of Bihir is not more than 200 
or 300 years old ; but the site of the large ruined fort to the 
south is said to be very ancient. It is rather more than a 
quarter of a mile long from north to south, by i ,000 feet in 
breadth at the northern end, and 750 feet at the southern end. 
The whole is built of mud, with round towers and a broad 
deep ditch, which widens into a large sheet of water on the 
north side. In the middle of the fort there is a square 
mound of brick ruins, of which the walls have been dug out. 
The remains of rooms are still marked by the straight lines 
of excavation. There are fragments of very large thick 
bricks of the olden time, mixed with the thin bricks of a later 
date. But the old bricks are said to have been nearly all 
carried away to build the houses of the present town. I found 
the large bricks in the foundations of a Muhammadan tomb 
and idgah close to the fort. 

I visited this place because from its position it seemed 
probable that it might be the old town named 0 -yu 4 o by 
Hwen Thsang. On leaving Nava-deva-kula^ or Newal, the 
pilgrim, travelled 600 //, or 100 miles, to the south-east, and 
crossing the Ganges to the south reached Oyuto. If the 
Ganges then held its present course, the place must be looked 
for somewhere to the north-west of Fatehpur, or about opposite 
to Dondia Khera. The old town of Gunir, with its mounds 
and ruins, exactly answers this position. Or better still per- 
haps is the old town of Kutia, commonly called Kutia Kh^s, 
which is about 6 or 7 miles to the east south-east of Gunir, 
and which seems also to answer fairly well to the Chinese 
form of the name, Oyuto. From this place Hwen Thsang 
descended the Ganges in a boat with 80 other passengers, 
for about loo li, or 17 miles, in an easterly direction, which 
corresponds with the easterly reach of the Ganges between 
Kutia ?ind DMmau.^ Here both banks . of the river were 
thickly clothed with Asoka trees, beneath which a dozen pira- 
tical boats were concealed , oh each shore. Suddenly these 
boats dashed out into the middle of the stream, and seized 
the pilgrims’ boat. Many of the passengers from sheer fright 
jumped into the river ; the rest . were taken ashore and 
deprived of their property. These pirates, or river dakoits, 

* Julien’s Hwen Thsang, I, p. ii6. 
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are described as worshippers of the goddess To-kia, or Durg^, 
to whom they offered a human sacrifice annually in the autumn 
season. After examining all the passengers, they selected the 
Chinese pilgrim as the most worthy offering for their goddess. 
" We have already, ” they said, “ passed the proper time for 
offering a sacrifice to our goddess for “want of a fit subject; 
but now we have a monk possessing both tall stature and 
good looks.” 

The pilgrim then relates at some length how he fell into a 
trance and saw the reverend Maitreya (Bodhisatwa) seated 
on a throne and surrounded by Devas. Suddenly there came 
a furious storm, which rent the trees, raised whirlwinds of 
sand, and huge waves which engulphed all the boats in the 
river. The pirates, struck with fear, released the pilgrim, and 
prostrated themselves before him, saying — 

“in our blindness and ignorance we have committed great crimes. 
We have now found a holy man whose virtues have caused the 
heavenly spirits to interpose in his behalf. From this day we swear 
to renounce our infamous trade, and we wish that the Master should 
witness our converrion.” 

Then the pirates collected their arms and threw them into 
the river, and to every passenger they restored his clothes. 
Suddenly the winds and waves became calm, and the storm 
ceased ; and the dakoits filled with joy saluted the Master of 
the Law, and went their way. - 

But if the Ganges in the time of Hwen Thsang flowed in 
the old channel, which I have already described in my account 
of Newal, then the site of Oyuto must be looked for some- 
where to the south of the old bed, and not far from Dondia- 
Khera. The old town of Patdn-Bihir exactly fulfils these 
conditions. It stands a short distance to the south of the 
old Ganges, and 16 miles to the north-east of Dondia Khera. 
Its distance from Newal is however not much more than 75 
miles, which is considerably short of the pilgrim’s roo miles ; 
but the windings of the old bed of the Ganges would certainly 
have prevented a direct route, so that the actual road dis- 
tance may have been nearly 90 miles. With ATa/ia this 
difficulty is lessened, as it lies about 80 miles direct from 
Newal, and about 96 or lob miles by the road. In favour of 
BMr there is its eminently Buddhist name, and the remains 
of a square building in the middle of the fort which answers 
to the monastery of Vasubandhu inside the town. In favour 
of. Kutia there is the near accordance of name and distance, 
and the fact that it is close to the south bank of the actual 
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Ganges. The relative position of Gunir, at 6 or 7 miles to 
the north-west, corresponds with the site of the stiipa and 
monastery of Vasubandhu, which the pilgrim places at 40 li, 
or nearly 7 miles, to the north-west of Oyuto. 

XIII.— BAKSAR GHAT. 

On leaving Pitan-BihAr, I visited Dondia Khera and 
Baksar Ghat, both on the Ganges. 

Dondia Khera is a dilapidated fort of the Bais Rajputs^ 
perched on a bold projecting point of the river bank. The 
mound is about 50 feet high at its highest point. There 
are seven temples, but they are comparatively modern. There 
are also several brick buildings, but all in a dilapidated state, 
although none of them appear to be old. The bricks are 
all small, the sculptures are all modern, and there is nothing 
now to be seen, save the lofty mound, that would suggest an 
antiquity of more than a few centuries. 

At Baksar Ghat is the ferry over the Ganges between 
Dondia Khera and Gunir. Baksar itself is a very holy place 
which received its name from a demon named Bakasa or 
Vakasa, who was killed by Krishna. He is also said to have 
founded the temple of ^Nageswar-N^th in honour of Siva. 
Several fairs are held at Baksar during the year; but there are- 
two that are more important than the rest, as they are attended 
by many thousands of people for the sake of bathing in the 
Ganges at the two auspicious moments of the full and new 
moon. The former is held on the Purnamdsi, or full moon, of 
K^rtik, and the latter on Amdvasya, or new moon, of M4gh. 

I was a witness of the latter celebration, when many thousands 
of people assembled to bathe in the holy waters of the Ganges 
at the fortunate moment of conjunction of the sun and moon 
{amdvasya). All day long on the ist February 1878, women 
and children from all parts of Oudh were passing my tent at 
Dondia Khera on their way to Baksar Ghat, to be ready to 
bathe early the next morning. The men remained behind to 
work during the day, but started early in the evening to journey 
all night towards the holy ghat. On the morning of the 2nd 
I passed many thousands of ’men, women, and children on , my 
way to Baksar. The women had already begun to bathe at 
7 o’clock in the morning; and as I crossed over the Ganges 
in a boat, the view of the village, perched on a lofty mound, 
with the whole of the s^ping bank covered with thousands 
of people down to the water’s edge, was very picturesque. On 
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landing I met hundreds of people hastening from Gunir and 
other places in the Doab to cross over to the bathing place. 

But Baksar Ghat has an interest for Englishmen of a very 
different kind. It was here that a small party of Englishmen 
escaping from Cawnpore in a single boat were obliged to land 
owing to the boat grounding. The Nana’s horsemen kept 
pace with the boat, and, on arrival at Baksar, they were 
joined by a large number of the followers of Babu Ram 
Baksh, headed by the Babu’s brother. The Babu was the 
chief landlord of Dondia Khera. After some firing, in which 
the Babu’s brother was shot through the head, and some ten 
or twelve of his followers killed, the party of Englishmen 
took refuge in a temple, from which they were smoked out. 
Four who could swim jumped into the river and escaped to a 
place 3 kos, or 6 miles, lower down, where they were taken 
by some followers of Dig-Bijay Singh, the Bais Chief of 
MurArmau. He at once released them, and treated them 
kindly. The people say that the parly of Englishmen was 
eleven in number when they landed, and “ everybody knows 
that five were killed at Baksar Ghat.” But as five killed plus 
four escaped make only nine, there are two of the party not 
accounted for in this native story. The Babu of Dondia 
Khera afterwards fled to Benares, where he was captured in 
disguise. He was taken back to Baksar Ghat and hanged 
on a tree close to the temple, after which the temple itself 
was blown up with gunpowder, so that only a few bricks now 
remain to mark the spot where the last act of the Cawnpore 
tragedy took place. 

Such is the account which I received from natives on the 
spot, and which I wrote down at the time. It is interesting 
to compare this account with that of Major Delafosse, one 
of the four survivors. The native account is undoubtedly 
correct, its chief points of variance being in the numbers. 
The following is Major Delafosse’ s statement : — 

“ We got down to the river and into the boats without being 
molested in the least ; but no sooner were we in the boats and had 
laid down our muskets, and had taken off our coats, to work easier at 
the boats, than the cavalry (our escort) gave the order to fire, “two 
guns that had been hidden were run out and opened upon us imme- 
diately, while sepoys came from all directions and kept upabrisjt fire. 

The men jumped out of the boats, and instead of trying to get 
the boats loose from their moorings, swam to the first boat they saw 
loose. Only three boats got safe over to the opposite side of the 
river, but they were met there by twcf field pieces, guarded by a 
number of cavalry and infantry. Before these boats had got a mile 
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down the stream, half our party were either killed or wounded, and 
two of our boats had been swamped. We had now only one boat 
crowded with wounded, and having on board more than she could 
carry. The two guns followed us the whole day, the infantry firing 
on us the whole of that night. 

“ On the second day a gun was seen on the Cawnpore side, and 
opened on us at Najafgarh, the infantry still following us on both 
sides. On the morning of the third day the boat was no longer 
serviceable. We were aground on a sand-bank, and had not strength 
sufficient to move her. Directly many of us got into the water, we 
were fired upon by thirty or forty men at a time. .There was nothing 
left but to charge and drive them away, so fourteen of us were told 
to go and do what we could. Directly we got on shore the insurgents 
retired; but having followed them up too far, we were cut off from 
the river, and had to retire ourselves, as we were being surrounded. 
We could not make for the river, but had to go down parallel, and 
came at the river again a mile lower down, where we saw a large 
force of men right in front waiting for us, and another lot on' the 
other bank, should we attempt to cross the river. On the bank of 
the' river, just by the force in front, was a temple. We fired a volley 
and made for the temple, in which we took shelter, one man being 
killed and one wounded. From the door of the temple we fired on 
every insurgent who showed himself. Finding they could do nothing 
against us while we remained inside, they heaped wood all arouno 
and set it on fire. 

“When we could no longer remain inside, on account of the 
smoke and heat, we threw off the clothes we had, and each taking a 
musket, charged through the fire. Seven of us, out of twelve, got 
into the water ; but before we had gone far, two poor fellows were 
shot. There were only five left now, and we had to swim, while the 
insurgents followed us along both banks wading, and firing as fast as 
they could. After we had gone about 3 miles down the stream, 
one of our party, an artillery man, to rest himself began swimming on 
his back, and not knowing in what direction he was swimming, got 
on shore, and was killed. When we had gone about 6 miles, firing 
on both sides ceased ; and soon after we were hailed jby some natives 
on the Oudh side, who asked us to come on shore, arid said that they 
would take us to their r^ja, who was friendly to the English. We 
gave ourselves up, and were taken 6 miles inland to the rS.ja, who 
treated us very kindly, giving us clothes and food. 

“ We stayed with him for about a month, as he would not let us 
leave, saying the roads were unsafe. At last he sent us off on the 
29th of July, to the right bank of the river, to a zemindar of a village, 
w;ho got us a hackery.”^ 

XIV.— DALMAU. 

The old fort of D^lmau is situated on a bluff point, about 
100 feet high, overhanging the Ganges. Inside there is a 

’ Oudh Gazetteer, vol. I, pp. 207-208. 
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ruined masjid of Sh 4 h Jahan’s time, and a bclradari, or sum- 
mer-house, from which a bucket can be lowered down to the 
Ganges. The outer wall has lately fallen into the river. 
There are some old carved stones, pieces of pillars, and archi- 
traves in the masjid and also in the gateway of the fort. 
Some of them, from their beehive-shaped bosses, are probably 
as old as the time of the Guptas. There are also fragments 
of pillars and sculptures in many places under trees. At 
Makanpur, i mile to the south-east, there is a tomb called 
Sharki Shah. It is raised on a terrace like those at Jaunpur, 
and is probably the tomb of Muhammad Shah Sharki, who 
was killed near this place in A.H. 863, or A.D. 1459. 

On an isolated mound named Dachen, a short distance to 
the north-west of the town, there are the remains of a tomb 
built entirely of Hindu materials. There are eight round 
pillars, each in two or three pieces, with most of the ornaments 
cut off. The place is said to have belonged to the two 
famous, and rather ubiquitous, heroes Alha and Udal. 

The legend of D^lmau refers the foundation of the fort 
to RAja DM. There were two brothers, D^l and BM, Ahirs, 
who were in the habit of drinking too much wine, more 
especially in the month of PhMgun. One of the Sharki kings 
of Jaunpur, said by some to be Muhammad Sh 4 h, accord- 
ingly attacked the fort in that month, when the two brothers 
were drunk, and killed both of them. Then the wives of DM 
and BM prayed that the fort might be turned upside down. 
At once the fort was overturned, and the two women then 
killed the Sharki king, whose tomb is at Makanpur. In the 
month of Bhddon an annual fair is held at Pakhraoli, 3 miles 
to the south-east, near a large when DM and B^l are both 
worshipped. 

There is another version of this legend which makes Ddl 
a Bhar chief, and refers the capture of the fort to Ibrahim 
Sharki ; but it is the Ahirs who are said to ipake offerings of 
milk at the tomb of DM in the month Sr&van. The Bharonia 
division of the Ahirs also refer the custom of their women 
not wearing nose-rings and glass bracelets to the comme- 
moration of this invasion of their country. From this it would 
appear that the Bhars were only a sub-division of the great 
tribe of Ahirs. 

In both of these versions of the legend DM is made a 
contemporary of the Sharki kings, but we know from the 
Muhammadan histories that the place had borne the name of 
DMmau certainly many years earlier, as it is mentioned in the 
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times of Firoz Tughlak, and was most probably in existence 
as early as the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, as the tombs of 
several Shahids^ or martyrs, are pointed out, who were the 
companions of Sayid SAlir. 

But the fame of these Muhammadan brothers has been 
comparatively eclipsed in later times by that of the Hindu 
Bair^gi, BAba L^an D4s, w\\oYi\e.d 'mth.e. niahalla, or ward, of 
Sanjatpur. He was esteemed so holy that many Muhamma- 
dans used to visit him, and it is said that even the Nawab of 
Lucknow, when he was at Dilinau, went to have an interview 
with the Hindu saint. As he approached and saw the saint 
lying on a bed, he thought to himself, “ Is this the Sant (‘the 
calm or tranquil,’ that is, the saint), who is lying there like a 
dog ?” As he drew nearer, the Baba addressed him in these 
words: 

Surat janjtr garc men pari tehi lag mazhutd hun ; 

♦ Juthankhdt aghdt pet bhar pare palung gar sutd hun; 

Hdzar rahun hazur rendin Har Ldlan Dds ka kuta-hun. 

These verses are almost literally rendered in the following 
lines : — 

“ The chain of God around my neck 
Doth me securely keep, 

I eat the crumbs of charity, 

And on a bed I sleep ; 

Thus in His presence night and day, 

I am the Almighty’s dog alway.” 

The Nawab then asked for some verse that should be 
favourable to him ; when the Baba replied, using a coarse ex- 
pression referring to women, “ as you always stay in your 
palace, dancing and singing like women, so will your throne 
ever be as weak as a woman.” 

The following popular rhyme is worth mentioning, as it 
shows the greater extent and consequent prosperity of Dal- 
mau in earlier times : — 

“ Utr-disam Makhdum Jahdniyam, purhe kot khaldsi hai, 
Mandhapurd, Miyanka-told, Chauhatta, avindsi hai, 

Bakut dina chaurdsi bhxamen Sanjatpur Kdsi hai." 

Makhdum Jah&niya’s in the north, 

Kot Khl4si in the east, 

Mandhpura, Miyan-ka-tola, and 
Chauhatta still exist. 

Go where you will, Sanjatpur still. 

Like K^lsi, is the best. 
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XV.— SINGROR. 

The old tomb of Singror, or Sringt-vira-pura, stands on 
a bluff headland on the north bank of the Ganges, 22 miles 
to the north-west of Allahabad. Its name is said to be de- 
rived from Sringi-vira Rishi, whose shrine stands on an 
isolated mound on the extreme west point of the posi- 
tion. It is called the sthdn of Sringhi Rishi, but it is a 
comparatively modern vaulted room of brick, before 
which a few fragments of sculpture are collected. Inside 
there is a group of Hara-Gauri and a small figure of the Sun 
in a four-wheeled chariot drawn by seven horses. Only the 
northern or inland position of the mound is now occupied by 
houses. On the highest point, which is about 50 feet, 
there is a Chahutra, or terrace, overlooking the bed of the 
Ganges ; and, on another high point to the north-west of the 
last, there is a masjid, with the small tomb of Muhammad 
Maddri inside its courtyard. Here there are two Hindu pil- 
lars. The whole mound is a mass of bricks, chiefly of large 
size, 16 to 18 inches long by ii inches broad. Singror is 
said to have been a very large place in former days, but the 
Ganges first undermined its southern face, and swept away a 
large portion of the town, leaving a precipitous cliff some 90 
feet in height. Since then the river has deserted the place, 
and only a small branch now passes under Singror, in the 
wide channel where the whole stream of the Ganges once 
swept along. 

Singror is famous as the scene of the last act in the great 
rebellion of Khdn Zamdn and his brother Bahddur against 
Akbar. His original name was Ali Kuli Khan, and he 
received the title of Khdn Zamdn from Akbar in reward for 
defeating the gallant Hindu General Himu on the field of 
Pdnipat. After several unsuccessful acts of rebellion and re- 
peated pardons, he at last joined the standard of Mirza 
Muhammad Hikim, Akbar’ s rebellious brother, and read the 
Khutbah in his name at Jaunpur. Akbar’ s patience was now 
exhausted, and he resolved to pardon no more. On his 
arrival at Sakit, near Agra, “ Akbar heard that Khin ZamAn 
had fled from Shergarh (near Kanauj) to MAnikpur, to join 
his brother BAhAdur ; and marching thence down the Ganges 
had bridged the river near the frontier of Singror The 
position of this bridge must have been immediately opposite 

* Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, p. 320. Sir H. M. Elliot's Muhammadan Histo- 
rians of India, edited by Dowson, Chap. V, p. 320. From the Tabakit-i-Akhari. 
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Ujjaini, 4 miles to the south of Singror, which is the only good 
gh4t in this neighbourhood, even at the present day. On 
reaching R^li Bareli, Akbar marched direct to M^lnikpur, and 
with upwards of one thousand men crossed the Ganges to 
the right bank, where he passed the night near Kh^n Zam&n’s 
camp. Early next morning with some reinforcements . he 
attacked Khin Zam^n. “ BihMur was captured, and brought 
to Akbar, and he had scarcely been despatched when KhAn 
Z^m^n’s head was brought in. The fight is said to have 
taken place at MankarwM (or Sakr4wal), which place has 
since been called Fathpur.” This is probably the present 
village of Fatehpur, 7 miles to the south-east of Kar&. 

At Singror I obtained a considerable number of coins, 
amongst which I recognised 21 old Hindu coins, only one 
Indo-Scythian of Huvishka, and 106 Muhammadan. The 
Hindu coins comprised all the oldest types, with the excep- 
tion of the punch-marked pieces. The money of the earlier 
Musalman kings was especially plentiful. 

Half a mile to the north of the town there is a large 
mound 18 feet high called Surya Bhita, or “ mound of the 
Sun.” It is 50 feet broad at top, and 150 feet at base, and 
is thickly strewn with broken bricks. I suppose it may have 
been the site of a temple to the Sun. 

XVI.— tusaran-bihAr. 

The old town of Bihar in the district of Bela, or PartcLb- 
garh, was one of the most important places in Oudh. Under 
the early Muhammadan kings it was the head-quarters of a 
large district,^ and even now it is known by the name of Suba- 
Bihir. The town is situated on the northern bank of an old 
bed of the Ganges, down which the flood waters of the river 
still find their way in the rains. It stands on a mound rising 
to 20 feet in its highest parts. There is a little fort at the 
south-west angle, near which is a small brick temple con- 
taining a very curious group of figures, which apparently 
belongs to the period of Indo-Scythian rule. To the south- 
east of the town, and on the northern bank of the old river 
bed, there is a very extensive mound of brick ruins about half 
a mile in length, with a detached mound at the east end 
called Tusdran, and sometimes Susdran. In the large 

^ Sir H. M, Elliot's Muhammadan Historians, by Dowson, IV, 29. The names 
of places in Oudh mentioned in succession are Oudh, Shadidah (or Sandila), 
D^mau, Bahraich, Bih4r. These were seized by Khwaja Jahen in A*H. 796, 
orA.D. 1394. 
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revenue maps the name is spelt Tusdwan ; but this certainly is 
a mistake. Nothing is known as to the origin of the name ; but 
one may venture to guess that it may have been Tushdra- 
drdnia^ or the “ Tushdra monastery,” that is, the monastery 
built by the king of the Tushdras. At the western end, 
marked B in the map, this mound rises high and almost 
hemispherical in shape. Here I made an excavation, in 
which were found bricks 15^ by lo^ by 3 inches ; but as the 
site was covered with Muhammadan graves, I was reluctantly 
obliged to stop the work, after finding some large bricks, with 
rounded faces like the bars of a Buddhist railing. I believe 
it to have been the remains of a large temple, as there was a 
slight 'depression on the eastern side, which would have been 
the entrance of the temple.^ 

The middle portion of the great mounds marked C in the 
map, is generally higher than the western half ; and here 
accordingly the Surveyors had placed one of their survey 
towers. On this mound I made an excavation at one of the 
highest points on the southern side ; but the walls, which 
looked promising at first, turned out to be of uncertain date, 
and were most likely only the remains of dwelling-houses. 

But, in spite of my failure to discover any remains of an- 
cient buildings, there can be no doubt whatever that the 
Tusaran mound is the site of an old Buddhist establishment. 
The very name of Bihar is peculiarly and exclusively Bud- 
dhist. It is also known by the name of Sila Bihar, or the 
” red monastery,” an appellation which was common to Bud- 
dhist monasteries. There is nothing Buddhist about the old 
group of figures in the temple ; but outside the temple there 
were formerly two small stupas in stone, which were known 
to the people as Buddha and Buddhi. These names, no 
doubt, were given to the stones when their Buddhist origin was 
still known. They were both removed to the public garden 
at Bela (or Part^bgarh) ; but one has since been placed in 
the Faizabad Museum, where I saw it in 1876. 

The group of figures in the temple is generally known 
by the name of Asht-bhuji, or the “ eight-armed.” This is a 
common name of the goddess Durg^, and is no doubt- well 
known to the people. But it cannot have been the original 
name of the group, as there were certainly seven figures, and 
I think that I can trace an eighth figure. 

The base of the sculptured block is 3 feet 4 inches in front, 
by I foot 4 inches at the side. As the heads of the figures 

> See Plate XIX. 
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are all gone, the height is doubtful, but I estimated it at about 
4-| feet. The stone is the common dark-red sandstone of 
the Sikri quarries, with light-buff spots ; and I infer, therefore, 
that the sculpture was most probably executed at Mathura. 
The oblong shape of the block, with its two groups back to 
back, and the presence of leaves falling over the shoulder of 
the right male figure, all seem to point out that this sculp- 
ture was perhaps a kind of altar supporting a bowl, similar to 
the two altars which have already been found at Mathura. 
The general arrangement also is much the same ; but the 
costume of the figures is very different. In the Mathura 
groups the females wear short loose jackets, like the smaller 
Greek Khiton. In the Bihar group the females are naked to 
the waist, and wear broad zones of several strings round the 
loins, like those in the Bharhut sculptures, but more in 
accordance with the Sanchi sculptures, as they appear other- 
wise to be quite naked. I conclude, therefore, that the Bih^r 
group is of later date than the two Mathura groups. The 
latter I would assign to the period of Greek rule, somewhere 
between 150 and 100 B.C. ; the former to the time of the 
Indo-Scythians during the first century, A.D. I limit the date 
to the period of Indo-Scythian rule, because the peculiar zone 
worn by the women in the BihAr sculpture is not found in 
any of the sculptures of the Gupta period. 

The most striking feature in this sculpture is the boldness 
of the design, in which so many figures are gathered together 
in a single group, without any apparent crowding or interfer- 
ing with one another.^ Altogether there would appear to have 
been eight figures, four males and four females, of whom three 
were tall figures, two men and one woman, and the others 
short ' figures. The group appears to represent some story, 
but I cannot identify it, chiefly perhaps on account of the 
broken state of the figures. The mutilation is unfortunately 
so great, that not a single head is perfect, whilst only two 
arms remain to give even a faint clue to the action of the story. 

Immediately in front there is a tall woman kneeling on 
her left knee, with her left arm thrown over the shoulders of 
a short man on the right. Only two fingers of his hand re- 
main. Behind these two stands a tall man, whose right 
hand, judging from a slight inclination in the back part of 
tile upper arm, probably grasped the woman’s right shoulder. 
Every trace of his left arm is gone. The second tall man 
stood on the left of the group with his face towards the 

^ See Plate XX for a sketch of this group. 
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woman ; but of him nothing now remains, save the left leg 
and foot, which appear in the back ground behind the right 
leg of the woman. Immediately behind the kneeling woman 
there is a short man, oyer whose shoulders the woman has 
thrown her left arm. To the right of the group, and partly 
hidden by the tall man, stands a short female, who, from the 
inactive position of her left arm placed across her waist, 
would appear to be only a i?pectator. At the back of these 
figures, and facing to the rear, there are the remains of ap- 
parently three short figures, two females and one male, to- 
gether with the thick trunk of a tree. These figures do not 
seem to have any connection with the front group. Judg- 
ing from the trunk of the tree and the leafy branch which 
still hangs over the left shoulder of the tall man, I think it 
is almost certain that these groups may have formed the 
support of a bowl, or altar, similar to the two altars which have 
been found at Mathura. In both of these the figures are 
placed back to back on an oblong pedestal, and under the 
leafy boughs of a tree that apparently support a bowl above 
them, which forms the top of the sculpture. 

The only trace of Buddhism that I have been able to 
detect — is the well-defined mark of the dress of the tall male 
figure across his right breast, which shows that his robe 
passed under the arm and left the right shoulder bare. Both 
of the men in front are apparently dressed in long trowsers, 
which certainly formed no part either of the Greek or of the 
Indian costume. The Indo-Scythians, however, did wear 
trowsers, as we see them so represented on their coins as well 
as on their sculptures. Altogether, therefore, I think that 
the weight of evidence is decidedly in favour of assigning 
this group to the period of Indo-Scythian rule, somewhere 
about A.D. loo. 

Amongst the details of the sculpture I may notice that 
the tall male figure has a scarf round the waist, and an 
ornamental girdle round the loins. The scarf seems to be 
tucked inside the waist belt of his trowsers. The small male 
figure seems to be dressed in exactly the same fashion, with 
the addition of a long necklace and earrings. On the female 
figures I can see no trace of any clothing whatever. Both 
have zones of several strings round the loins, with numerous 
bracelets covering the whole of the lower arm, and huge 
anclets. The hair of the tall female was massed at the back of 
her head and ornamented with strings of pearls or other jewels, 
of which distinct traces still remain. She also wore armlets. 
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The back group was difficult to examine, as it was close 
to the back of the temple, and therefore badly lighted. It 
'was found impossible to turn the group round on account of 
a huge tenon under the pedestal, i foot 4 inches in breadth, 
which was firmly secured below. 

1 The other remains at BihAr are few and unimportant. In 
j^the tomb of Shahid Mardan, the door-sill is formed of the 
[.i^rchitrave, or upper member of the door of a Hindu temple, 
ijt is very richly carved, but of small dimensions, being only 
M feet 4 inches in length. 

« I obtained only a few coins at Bih&r, but they were chiefly 
iof old Hindu and Indo-Scythian types. The coins of the 
pndo-Scythians are found at Allahabad and Benares, and 
j^ven as low down as Ghdzipur. A large find was also made 
An the line of railway between Allahabad and Jabalpur. 
®rom these discoveries, and more especially from the pre- 
wence of this curious group of sculpture at Tus^ran Bihclr, 
*f am strongly inclined to believe that the rule of the Indo- 
^cythians had been extended as far to the east as the junc- 
lion of the Ganges and Jumna. Their coins are found in 
l^ome numbers in every old town in Eastern Oudh, as far as 
^ihe banks of the Gandak river. 

^ It has been the fashion to refer all the remains of anti- 

I ^uity in Eastern Oudh to the barbarous race of aboriginal 
Shars. Thus I find that the two Buddhist stupas, which 
fermerly stood outside the Ashta-bhuji temple at Bihir, have 
fseen actually assigned to this race by the writer of the 
itice of Bih 4 r in the Oudh Gazetteer ^ The following is his 
count of these stupas : — 

“ About twd years ago were found at Bihar a pair of very old and 
tiously carved stones, which, from the character of the figures re- 
jsented, I have no doubt are Bhar relics. They are believed to 
so by the inhabitants, and the following account of the stones 
hich go by the name of Buddha Buddhi) is current among them, 
i&r KhS.s was originally inhabited by the Bhars ; Fort Sans4ran, 
nains of which still exist on the east of Bih§.r, was their strong 
Id. Within the fort was a temple which contained idols wor- 
ipped by the Bhirs. During the reign of Pithaura, the.Jatter 
it a force under the command of one Bil Singh, a Bais, and ances- 
of the present Bais Zamindar of Bihar, to attack the Bhars. A 
ched battle ensued, which resulted in the defeat of the Bhats and 
i destruction of their fort. B&l Singh caused the temple, contain- 
r amongst other idols two much larger than the rest called Buddha 
d Buddhi, to be thrown into the lake which lies on the south-east 
Bih&r- After the victory. Raja Pithaura rewarded Bil Singh with a 

* Oudh Gazetteer, Vol. 1 , p 306. 
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zemindari grant of twenty-two villages in the neighbourhood, and B&l 
Singh came and resided in the town of Bih&r. The Bais, his descend- 
ants, erected a temple on the south of the town close to a pipal tree. 
In this temple they replaced the stones' Buddha’ and ‘Buddhi.’ The 
temple near the entrance of the fort is of older origin, and is held to 
have been built by the Bhars. It had for many years been in a state of 
decay, but forty years ago one DMa Ram, a Kashmiri Pandit, on ap- 
pointment as tahsildar, rebuilt it. From the Bais temple he removed 
the stones and placed them at the door of the more ancient shrine, 
near which they were found in 1868. ” 

I have already mentioned the probability that TusS.ran 
Bihar may be the Hayamukha, or Aymnukha, of Hwen Tbsang, 
according to the account given in the Life of the pilgrim. 
On leaving Ayuto he first made 100 li, or nearly 17 miles, by 
boat down the Ganges to the east, to a point overshadowed 
by Asoka trees, where he and his companions were attacked 
by river dacoits. From that place he travelled 300 li, or 
50 miles, also to the east by land, and crossing to the north 
of the Ganges, reached 0 -ye-viu-kia, or Ayamukha, as M. 
Julien transcribes it.^ In the account of the pilgrim’s Travels, 
there is no mention of the trip on the Ganges, and the whole 
distance is stated to be 300 li, or 50 miles, to the east. 
In this account M. Julien transcribes the name as Hayamu- 
kha? The town is said to be on the bank of the Ganges {King- 
kia), w’hich M. Vivien de Saint Martin has supposed to be 
only a generic name for the Ghaghra river. He has been 
led to make this guess by his identification of A-yu-to with 
Ayodhya.® But I have long ago shown that Ajudhya is 
described under the name of Vaisakha ; while the south-east 
bearing from Navadevakula points unmistakeably to the banks 
of the Ganges, which is in fact actually called by its proper 
name King-kia. 

The people of 0 -ye-mu-kia have been identifid by Benfey 
with the Ayumukhiyas mentioned by the scholiast Panini, 
and with the Ayumukha found in the Harivansa. The last 
name would indeed appear to be the true transcription of the 
Chinese syllables. The district was about 2,000 li, or 400 
miles in circuit, and the town itself had a circumference of 
200 li, or upwards of 3 miles. There were about 1,000 
Buddhist monks who belonged to the school of the Sammati- 
yas, and a dozen temples of the Brahmanical gods. 

At a short distance to the south-east of the town, and near 
the bank of the Ganges, there was a stupa of Asoka, 200 feet 

* julien’s Hwen Thsang, I, 120. ^ Julien s Hwen Thsang, II, 274* 

^ Note by Vivien de St. Martin in Julien 's Hwen Thsang, 11 , 268. 
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in height, built on the spot where Buddha had taught for three 
months. Near the stupa there were the thrones of the four 
Buddhas and the places where they walked for exercise. 
There was also a stupa of blue-stone containing some of the 
hair and nail-parings of Buddha. Close by there was a mon- 
astery of 200 monks, with a statue of Buddha very richly 
ornamented. Here the learned Buddha-dasa composed his 
treatise, named Maha Vibhasha Sastra, on the Hinay 4 na, or 
“ lesser means of advancement. ” 

In this account it will be noticed that all the Buddhist 
buildings are placed to the south-east of the town, 'which is 
the very position which the great mound of ruins bears with 
reference to the town of Bihar. The distance also from 
Dalmau is exactly 50 miles, or 300 li. There is, however, a 
very great discrepancy in the next distance of 700 li, or 1 1 5 
miles, lO Po-lo-ye-kia, or Praydga, the modern Allahabad. 
This discrepancy I have discussed in another place,^ where I 
have shown that the sum of all Hwen Thsang’s distances 
between Kanauj and Allahabad is very much in excess of the 
truth. According to the numbers given in the Life of the 
pilgrim, the whole distance is 1,800 /z, or 300 miles ; while in 
the Travels it is only 1,700 /z", or 283 miles. But the true dis- 
tance by the high road is only 193 miles; so that there is an 
excess of from 90 to 107 miles. But as Hwen Thsang three 
times crossed the Ganges in this journey, the distance actu- 
ally travelled may have been somewhat greater, or say not 
less than 210 miles. This would be equal to 1,260/2', or 
just 540 li, or 90 miles less than the 1,800// given in the 
Life. In my previous dicussion on this subject I was inclined 
to deduct this excess from the first portion of the journey ; but 
since I have gone over the country between Allahabad and 
Bingarmau, I have come to the conclusion that the excess 
must be in the latter part of the journey in the recorded dis- 
tance of 700 li, between Ayumukha and Praydga ; by deducting 
540 li, or 90 miles, from this amount, we get 160 li, or 25 miles, 
as the true distance between these places. This number I 
would increase to 170 //, or -28 miles, so as to preserve the 
number 7 of the 700 given in the text. As this is the exact 
distance between Bihar and Allahabad, there is some strong 
evidence in favour of the identification of BihAr with the 
Ayumukha of Hwen Thsang. 

If, however, it should be found that the Ganges could not 
have flowed past Bihar at so late a period as A.D. 636, then 
I would propose Singror as the most probable representative of 

' Ancient Geography of India, p. 384I 
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Ayumukha. This place stands on the very brink of the high 
bank of the Ganges ; its mounds also are more extensive and 
more lofty than those of Bih^r, and it has all the appearance 
of having once been a large and flourishing town. It is, how- 
ever, only 22 miles from Allahabad, and does not possess any 
remains that can be assigned to the Buddhists, although it is 
undoubtedly a very old and important site. 

XVIL— GAURA. 

Two miles and a half to the east of Tusciran Bih^r 
there is a small village named Gaura, with the ruins of a 
small but richly-carved temple of the Sun. The walls of the 
temple were built entirely of brick, but the entrance door- 
\vay was of stone. In plan it was a square of 21 feet 8 
inches, with a chamber 1 1 feet square. It was raised on a 
platform nearly 48 feet square, paved with bricks-on-edge 
and plastered, the outer walls being faced with blocks of 
kapkar. The walls were properly decorated with deep carv- 
ings in brick. Many of these were of the ordinary flower 
and leaf patterns; but there was also a very curious conti- 
nuous moulding formed of bricks inches in height, repre- 
senting a double line of small niches one above the other, 
with two lines of small dentils only half an inch square. 
There must also have been a line of figures, as I found the 
broken statue of a naked man on horseback, and frag- 
ments of two other figures. Nothing whatever is known 
about the temple; and the mound of ruins is simply called 
■ Nardji, ox Nardjat Bir. 

I made a complete excavation of the temple both inside 
and outside, which brought to light the sill, the jambs, and 
the architrave of the doorway. The door-sill bore the usual 
lions and elephants, but in the middle of the architrave 
there was a figure of Siarya seated in a chariot drawn by 
seven horses. There were also several broken figures, 
amongst which I recognised Vishnu with his club and discus, 
and two groups of Hara-Gauri, of which the larger one was 
2|' feet in height. I found nothing, however, to show the date 
of the temple, but I do not think it can be older than the 
eighth or ninth century. The Kalas, or pinnacle, was a star 
of eight points, each formed of a separate brick with bevelled 
edges. - 

xviii.^tandwA. 

I have already described Tandwd with its large brick 
stupa and othe|’ ruins.^ But when I went to S^lket-M^het, 

^ Archajological Survey of India, 1 , 348. 
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or Sravasti, early in 1876, I took the opportunity of paying 
a second visit to TandwA. In my previous account I have 
called the place as the people wrote the name; but on 

the present occasion I found that every one when questioned 
pronounced it with the nasal, as Tandwd. The difference is 
very slight ; and as the nasal dot is frequently omitted in writ- 
ing, I have now adopted the common pronunciation of the 
people. 

In my former report I have identified TandwA with the 
birth-place of K&syapa Buddha, which Fa Hian calls To-wai. 
Hwen Thsang does not give its name ; but as he states that 
the place was about 60 li, or to miles, to the north-west of 
Sravasti, there can be little doubt of the correctness of my 
identification, as TandwA is just 9 miles to the west of SAhet- 
Mahet. 

The present village is situated amongst brick ruins at a 
short distance to the north of the road leading from Akaona 
to Bahraich, and about 4 miles to the west of the former 
place. “ All the fields around are strewn with broken bricks, 
and within 1,000 feet of the village on the north-west there 
is a mound of brick ruins 800 feet long from east to west, 
and 300 feet broad. Beyond the mound, and to the north of 
the village, there is a large irregularly-shaped sheet of water 
called Sitd-dphdr-tdl,’'^ a name which cannot be older than ♦ 
the discovery of the supposed statute of Siid-nidi, which is 
said to have been found by a BairAgi little more than loo 
years ago. Dohar is a local term for a mound. 

In my previous report I described the great mound of 
ruins as follows : — 

“ The west end of the mass of ruins is very low, but it is covered 
with broken walls and fine trees, and was therefore most probably the 
site of the monastic establishment. The general height of the east 
end is 16 feet above the fields, but rises to 26 feet at the south-west 
corner. At this point the mound is formed of solid brick-work, which 
after close examination I discovered to be the remains of a large 
stupa. As two' different measurements gave a diameter of not less 
than 70 feet, this stupa must have been one of the largest and most 
important in the famous province of Uttara Kosala. Hwen Thsang 
mentions only two stupas at this place — one to the south of the town, 
being built on the spot where Kasyapa Buddha had performed his 
meditations under a 'Banyan tree; and the other to the north of the 
town, containing the complete body of K^Lsyapa. This is also con- 
firmed by its size, as Fa Hian calls thisstfipa a great one. The 
stupa on the mound must certainly represent the latter monument, 

'In my former report this name is erroneously printed as Sita-Deva<-TaL 
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because the tank precludes the possibility of any other having ex- 
isted to the northward of it.” 

At my last visit I spent five days at Tandw4 and made a 
complete survey of the ruins. I also cleared away the rubbish 
from the outside of the great stupa nearly all round, the 
only part left unseen being covered by the temple of Sitd- 
Mai. I found the flights of steps on the north and west 
sides nearly perfect, with the outer wall of the stupa still 
standing intact. On the south the steps were much broken, 
and on the east I was unable to dig, owing to the presence of 
a huge Banian tree, which stands in the very , position which 
they would have occupied. My survey also revealed a very 
curious fact, that the four gateways did not occupy the four 
cardinal points, the northern gate being 1 7^° to the east of 
the magnetic meridian.' What was the cause of this varia- 
tion, I have not yet been able to discover; but I have noticed 
that most of the temples of the Gupta period have an aver- 
age variation of about 13" 20,^ or of one whole Nakshatra, to 
the east of north. 

The position of the great Banian tree exactly on the site 
of the eastern entrance must be designed and not accidental, 
and I am disposed to look upon it as the site of the original 
tree under which Kisyapa was believed to have obtained 
Buddhahood, as the Banian was the special Bodhi tree of 
K^syapa. But besides this great tree there are no less than 
eight other fine Banians on the mound around the stupa. 
The positions of all these are marked in the map by figures 
from I to 9.* Taking the tree No. i as the site where K^sy- 
apa sat in meditation under his special Bodhi tree, I would 
refer the great stupa immediately to the west of it to his 
Nirvana. As the only other large trees on the mound are two 
Jamhus^ the presence of so many Banian trees in one spot 
would seem to point most clearly to its identification with the 
site of K^syapa Buddha’s meditation and Nirvana. 

In my previous report I mentioned that the stApa was 
“ not less than 70 feet ” in diameter. This measurement was 
derived from three different points, where I found the solid 
brick-work ; but on my last visit I was able to make actual 
measurements of the diameter at the berm level, which I 
found to be just 74 feet. This was 5I feet above the paved 
courtyard, and 18 feet above the level of the fields. The 
ruined mound of the stupa, all of solid brick-work, is still 9 feet 

* See Plate XXII for a plan of the stflpa. 


’See Plate XXI. 
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in height above the berm, and 14^ feet above the floor of the 
court in which it stands. Some parts of the massive walls 
of the courtyard are still standing, and the complete size can 
be traced by the lines of the brick ruin. It was 365 feet in 
length from north to south, and 160 feet in breadth, with a 
small outer court at each end, 160 feet by 100 feet. 

The lower part of the face of the stdpa was .ornamented 
with a Buddhist railing in brick-work, supported on a line of 
dentils.^ These dentils are hollowed out and bevelled at the 
ends, as shown in figure 10 of the Plate. They appear to me 
to represent the ends of timber beams, and to be copied from 
an original wooden construction. The general breadth of the 
berm was only 3 feet 9 inches, but at the entrances it was 
widened to 5 feet 6 inches. I examined the berm for traces 
of a Buddhist railing, but the edge was so much broken that 
nothing was discovered. It is quite certain, however, that a 
stone railing once existed, as I found one piece of a rail bar, 
several fragments of stone coping, and some pieces of what 
I believe to be part of an architrave or curved beam of a 
Toran gateway.^ All these fragments were found in one 
spot near the northern entrance. The great mass of stone 
chips collected on this spot told its own tale. Here masons 
had been employed in cutting away the sculptures of a 
Buddhist railing, to fit the stones for the plainer requirements 
of village buildings. Thousands of these fragments were 
examined, and every piece, with any trace of ornament or let- 
ters, was carefully drawn. The following is a description of 
the principal pieces : — 

No. I. — Head of Buddha, 3I inches high and 3 inches 
broad, or half life-size. 

No. 2. — Half head of female, with earring 2^ inches high. 

No. 3. — Head and part of body of a large dragon ; mouth 
wide open, from which probably issued a lotus stalk whose 
undulations divided the face of the stone into panels. The 
body and tail may have been co’lhd up spirally like the tails 
of the crocodiles at the end of a Toran beam. 

No. 4 — Piece of coping of a Buddhist railing, flowered 
ornament on top and inscription on face — 

Sthakawwa-ard {ma). 

“ the Sthahanwa monastery ; ” 

or, if the last letter be read as h instead of m, the last word 
will be arahanta ; but the first word is of some interest, as it 

> See Plate XXIII, fig. I. 

^ See Plate XXIII, fig.4, for an inscribed piece of coping stone. 
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seems probable that Sthahanwa may be the original form of 
Thanwa, just as Sthdvira and Sthdneswara are the original 
forms of Thero and Thanesar. 

Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8, are other inscribed fragments, all of 
which I have preserved for the purpose of showing that the 
great stupa of Tandw4 must have been as early as the time 
of Asoka, as the characters on these fragments are the same 
as those of his inscriptions.^ 

No. 9. — Arm of female with bracelet on wrist. 

No. 10. — Stone boss or pinnacle. I believe that this stone 
was part of the top ornament of an isolated pillar, the top- 
most piece being a pine-cone or pine-apple, such as have 
been found in Nalanda. It bears the letter ^ in a form of 
later date than Asoka, such as was in use during the time of 
the Indo-Scythians and earlier Guptas. This would agree 
with my suggestion that the stone formed part of an isolated 
pillar, as such a votive offering might have been set up at 
any time. The letter h is probably only a mason’s mark, as 
the initial for the name of Kasyapa. 

No. II. — Some pierced bricks were found in the same 
place. They are shown in the plate in a perpendicular posi- 
tion ; but I believe that they must have been placed horizon- 
tally as part of a continuous band of ornament. 

No. 12 — Is a sketch of the statue of Sitd-Mai, which is 
said to have been found little more than one hundred years 
ago, when it was set up by a Bairigi named Ajudhya DAs, 
who had established himself under the great Banian tree. 
The figure is much broken, which I only discovered when it 
was brought outside the temple for the purpose of being 
sketched. The statue was also very dirty after a hundred 
years of anointment with red lead. I therefore got the at- 
tendant Brahman to wash it ; and while the figure was still 
wet; I heard a woman in the crowd of spectators say to her 
neighbour, “ Look how Sit^ is weeping at being brought out- 
side the temple.” I took no notice of the remark, but made 
my sketch, and showed it to the people.* I heard no other 
remarks, and the statue was duly enshrined in its old position 
inside the temple. 

This figure is of some value as helping to fix the date of 
the Buddhist railing attached to the stfipa. It is 3 feet 4 
inches in height, and presents a dancing girl resting on her 
left foot on a prostrate human figure, with her right knee 

> See Plate XXHl, figs. 4 to 8 . »See Plate XXIIl, fig. 12. 
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bent. Her left hand rests on her hip, while her right hand is 
raised above her head grasping the branch of the favourite 
sAl tree. A parrot is perched on her upper left arm under 
the s41 branches, which on the left side have broken into 
flower. 

The stone of which this statue is made is the common 
red sandstone of the Sikri quarries near Mathura ; and as 
the whole of the costume and the attitude and pose of the 
figure with the crouching man under the feet are similar to 
those of the Mathura figures, I have little doubt that this , 
statue was carved at Mathura. Everywhere in the north- 
west I find that the old Buddhist statues are made of the 
Sikri sandstone, from which it would appear that Mathura 
must have been the great manufactory for the supply of Bud- 
dhist sculpture in Northern India. 

The ruined stupa is now named after this statue as 
dohdr, or “ Sit^l’s mound, ” and the large lake close by, which 
is about a mile in length, is simply known as Sitddohdrtdl, or 
the “ Lake of Sita’s mound.” It is perhaps almost needless 
to mention that the statue has no connection with Sita, the 
wife of Rama, but is only a well-known type of Buddhist 
sculpture, of which so many examples have been found at 
Mathura. 

There is an isolated mound 500 feet to the west of the 
stupa, which would appear to be the remains of a small 
monastery. The traces of the walls show a square of 80 
feet, with towers at the four corners. A little further to the 
west-north-west, at a distance of 3,700 feet from the stiipa, 
there is a long low mound upwards of 800 feet from north 
to south and 500 or 600 feet from east to west, which may 
have been the site of the old town. It now belongs to the 
recently-established village of Allah-bakshpur ; but as the 
land still belongs to Tandw^, I take the mound to represent 
the site of the old town that was visited by Fa Hian and 
Hwen Thsang. It is now called Bar-ki-bhdri, or "Banain 
tree mound.” 

Near the stupa on the south side there are the remains 
of several buildings, marked' A, B, C, D, E, F, in the map. 

I made excavations in all of them ; but they proved to be 
only small isolated buildings containing from two to three 
rooms each^ and were most probably private dwellings. 

The accounts given by -the two Chinese pilgrims of the 
sacred buildings at Tandwi agree in all the main points, but 
they disagree as to the number of stupas, which Fa Hian 
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makes to be three, while Hwen Thsang describes only two. 
As their accounts are short, they may be quoted in detail. ■ 

Fa Hian places To-wai at 50 //, or upwards of 8 miles, to 
the west of SrAvasti. “ This was the original birth-place of 
KAsyapa Buddha. Towers are erected on the spot where he 
had an interview with his father, and also where he entered 
Nirvana. A great tower has also been erected over the 
relics of the entire body of Kisyapa Tath^gata.”' 

In this account there are different stupas ; but as 

Hwen Thsang mentions only two stupas, it seems probable 
that there may be some mistake in the number given by the 
elder pilgrim, or that one of his three stupas had disappeared 
within two centuries. 

According to Hwen Thsang’s account,® one of the stupas, 
to the south of the town, was built on the spot where this 
Buddha, after having acquired complete intelligence (Samyak 
Sambodhi) , saw his tather for the first time.” 

The second stupa, to the north of the town, contained 
the “ relics of the entire body of Kdsyapa Buddha.” Both 
of these monuments, he adds, were built by king Asoka. 

Both pilgrims agree as to one stupa having been built 
over the relics of KSsyapa ; and Fa Hian adds that it was a 
“ great tower.” They agree also in part as to the stupa 
which was built to commemorate the interview of KAsyapa 
with his father ; but Hwen Thsang adds that on this spot the 
Buddha had acquired “ the supreme intelligence.” Fa Hian’s 
third stupa is referred to the site where Kasyapa entered 
Nirvana. As Hwen Thsang is silent regarding a Nirvana 
stupa, I think it very probable that the great relic stupa 
which still exists may be also commemorative of his death. 

At 300 feet to the east-south-east of the great stupa, 
there is a small round-shaped mound, which from its appear- 
ance I suspect to be the remains of a second stfipa. This 
would accordingly represent the scene of K^syapa’s inter- 
view with his father. Here also, according to Hwen Thsan^j, 
he sat in meditation and acquired supreme intelligence, or, in 
other words, became a Buddha. 

Both of the pilgrims were informed that Tandwi was the 
birth-place of KAsyapa; but this is at variance with the 
Indian account, which refers his birth to Benares. Thus in 


'Beal’s Fa Hian, Chap. XX, p. 83. Remusat, in Laidlay’s version, says, 
or little town ” named Tuwei. 

“Julian’s Hwen Thsang, II, 309. 
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the Pita-Kattaya I find “ Kassapo born at Baranasi-nagara ; 
parents Brahman, Brahmadatta and Dhanawati. His Bo-tree 
the Nigrodha.”‘ In the Mongal scriptures he is said to have 
been a Brahman of the family of Kasyapa.® His father’s 
name was Fan-te (virtue of Brahma) ; his mother’s, Tsai-chu 
(opulent). He dwelt in the city of Benares, and seated be- 
neath a nyagrodha he preached the Law. Here the mother’s 
name, Dhanawati, is accurately rendered by “opulent;” but 
the father’s name, Brahmadatta, means simply “ given by 
Brahma.” 

Again, in the Mahawanso, it is related that in the time of 
Mahindo, the chief Theri (or priestess) named Sudhammo 
obtained a branch of the Nigrodha Bodhi tree from king Kiso 
of Bciranasinagara.* 

Again, according to the Chinese accounts, Narakhi, King 
of Kasi, who was devoted to Kasyapa Buddha, “ erected over 
his ashes a stupa, adorned with the seven precious sub- 
stances. This stupa was called Dasa-vrika, ‘ the ten marks,’ ” 
and was surmounted by seven encircling discs, placed there 
by the king and his different relatives. On this account that 
king is now born as Yasada” (that is, in the time of Sakya 
Muni).* 

Lastly, in itne. Saddharmmaratnakdri oi Ceylon, it is stated 
that® — 

“the birth-place of Kasyapa was Benares ; his father, Brahmadatta ; his 
mother, Dhammawati ; the period during which he remained a laic, 

2.000 years ; his queen, Sunanda ; his son, Wijitasena ; his period of 
asceticism, seven days ; the cake-giver, Emasuwanda ; the grass-giver, 
Somanassa ; and his sacred tree was the nuga, or banian. His prin- 
cipal disciples were Tissa and Bharaddwaja ; his attendant, Sarwa- 
chitra ; and his principal female disciples, Uruwela and UrulA.. At this 
time Gotama Bodhisat was the Brahman JotipMa. His stature was 
20 .cubits ; he had a retinue of 20,000 disciples ; and lived in all 

20.000 years. After his body was burnt, the bones still remained in 
their usual position, presenting the appearance of a perfect skeleton ; 
and the whole of the inhabitants of Jambu-dwipa, assembling toge- 
ther, erected a dagoba over his relics, one yojana in height.” 

In these different extracts we find several very curious and 
interesting particulars regarding the legend of Kasyapa 
Buddha. The discrepancy about the birth-place may be ex- 
plained by the fact that Sr^vasti and Tandw^ formed part of 

^Tumour’s Introduction to Mahavanso. p. XXXIV. 

2 Fo-kwe-ki of Remusat, translated by Laidlay, Chap. XX, n. 39. 

® Tumour’s Mahavanso, p. 93. 

Beal’s Romantic History of Buddha, p. 273. 

^ Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 97. 
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the kingdom of Benares. So also when the branch of the 
Banian tree was obtained from the king of Benares, it was not 
from the city of Benares, but from Tandw 4 in the kingdom 
of Benares. This explanation becomes almost certain when 
we find that the stupa covering his relics was built by Nara- 
khi, king of Kasi. About the stupa itself, we learn that it 
was named Dasavrika, possessing the “ ten auspicious marks 
or tokens,” and was surmounted by seven encircling discs (or 
umbrellas). The ten auspicious marks are usually called 
dasalakshana, but I am ignorant of the special properties 
required in a stupa. Of Kasyapa, it is said that he was 20 
cubits, or 30 feet, in height ; that the bones of his body did 
not separate after cremation, and that his entire skeleton was 
placed in the stupa erected by the Raja of Benares. It 
would be worth while to explore this stupa for the sole pur- 
pose of ascertaining the nature of its deposit.’ I am the 
more anxious about the exploration of this stupa, as it seems 
almost certain that it must be as old as the time of Asoka, 
and the existence of inscriptions on the railing which has 
been destroyed is in favour of the discovery of some inscrip- 
tion inside. There is a small lingam on the top of the mound f 
but as it stands several feet away from the middle of the 
hemisphere, it might, perhaps, be possible to sink a shaft down 
the very centre of the stupa. The mound is a solid mass of 
brick- work laid in mud mortar. If it contains any relics, I 
should expect to find them, either at a depth of 9 feet, at the 
central point of the hemisphere, or at 14^ feet, on the level 
of the paved platform surrounding the stupa. 

XIX.— srAvasti. 

Early in 1876 I paid a visit to Sahet-Mahet, which I had 
previously identified with the famous city of SrAvasti, for the 
express purpose of making excavations in the ruins of the 
Jetavana monastery. At my first visit in January 1863 I had 
discovered the Kosamba-kuti temple, which is repeatedly 
mentioned in the accounts of Buddha’s life. Since then I 
have discovered amongst the Bharhut sculptures a circular 
bas-relief representing the whole of the Jetavana garden, in 
which two buildings are labelled with theif names as the 
Kosamba-kuti and the Gandha-kuti. On this visit I spent 
eleven days at Sahet, and made a very careful examination 
of the whole site. Attached to my first account will be 
found a map of the city, showing the site of the Jetavana 
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monastery, and of other ruins.* With the present report I 
now give a map of the Jetavana itself on a large scale, show- 
ing the positions of all -the ruined buildings which I ex- 
cavated.^ The first operation was to clear away as much as 
possible of the dense jungul, which now covers the whole 
place. This was of course only partially cleared ; but so 
much was done that I believe no building of any consequence 
could have escaiped my notice. I offered rewards to. all the 
men and boys who were employed as diggers for the dis- 
cover5'^ of a ruin or a statue amongst the jungul. All the 
people are afraid to go into the place at night, or even to 
remain in it after sunset, as it is believed to be haunted by 
evil spirits, and is therefore generally called Jogini-hharia, 
or the “ witches mound.” I also cut pathways through the 
jungul, and pushed my way through it mounted on an elephant, 
and wherever the trace of a wall was seen, the jungul was 
cleared for some distance around it, so that I am pretty con- 
fident that nothing that was visible above ground could have 
escaped my notice. 

Jetavana was originally only ” the wood. Or orchard, of 
Jeta; ” but, after its purchase by the rich merchant Anatha- 
pindika, it became one of the most celebrated places in India. 
The story of its purchase is one of the most curious remains 
of Buddhist legend that we possess.. Anathapindika having 
invited Buddha to Sravasti, or Sewet, sought for a suitable 
site to build a Vihar for his reception. This he found in the 
Jetavana ; but the prince not wishing to part with it said in 
jest, ” If you cover the whole ground with gold coins 
(gnasurans) , you may have it.” The merchant accepted the 
terms with joy, and prince Jeta was obliged to adhere to his 
word.® All the commoner trees were first cut down, but the 
sandal and mango trees were allowed to remain. The 
merchant then directed his treasurer to cover the whole sur- 
face of the ground with niasurans. “ The treasurer accord- 
ingly emptied seven stores,” says the chronicler, ‘‘and 
measured the golden masurans as if they had been grain.” 
AnAtha next ordered his servants to measure the space 
occupied by the standing trees^ that he might add the amount 
required to cover it to the purchase money. But prince Jeta 
then declared that he was satisfied, as he wished to become 
a partaker in the merit of providing a place of residence for 

^ Archieological Survey of India, Vol. I, Plate L. 

2 See Plate XXIV. 

3 See Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, pp. 218-219. 
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Buddha. The purchase money amounted to i8 kotis of 
masurans (i8o millions of gold coins), and an equal was 
spent by the merchant on the erection of the Vih^r. An^ltha 
“ poured water upon the hands of Buddha,” in token that he 
dedicated the Vih^r to the priesthood of the four quarters.^ 
From another source we learn that the vessel used for pouring 
water was a “ golden ewer.” 

The whole of this curious story is represented most faith- 
fully in one of the Bharhut bas-reliefs : — ® 

“ In the foreground there is a bullock-cart, with the bullocks 
unyoked sitting beside it, and with the yoke tilted up in the air, to 
show that the cart has been unloaded. In front are two men, each 
holding a very small object between his thumb and forefinger. These 
two I take to be Anathapind'ka himself, and his treasurer counting 
out the gold pieces brought in the cart. Above them are two other 
figures seated, and busily engaged in covering the surface of the 
garden with the gold coins, which are here represented as square 
pieces touching one another. If these squares were intended for a 
pavement of any kind, they would have broken bond, instead of which 
they are laid out just like the squares of a chess-board. From this 
arrangement I infer without hesitation that they are intended for the 
gold coins with which An&thapindika engaged to cover the whole 
area of the garden as the price of its purchase. To the left are six 
other figures, whom I take to be prince Jeta and his friends ; and in 
the very middle of the composition, there is An^Lthapindika himself 
carrying a vessel just like a tea-kettle in both hands as a pledge of 
the completion of his gift.” 

In addition to the scenes just described, there are also 
represented two buildings, which are respectively labelled 
Gandha-kuti and Kosamba-kuti, besides a holy tree sur- 
rounded by a Buddhist railing, and three other trees, which 
are no doubt intended to represent the sandal and mango 
trees that were left standing. 

On the left hand, prince Jeta is standing astonished at the 
completion of the payment, which he had thought to be an ^ 
impossible feat. “ My garden,” thought he, ‘‘ is a thousand 
cubits in length and breadth ; no one has wealth enough to 
be able to cover it with gold ; it is therefore yet mine.”® The 
peculiar action denoting complete astonishment is the placing 
of the finger and thumb in the mouth, which is the very 
action represented in the sculpture. In the Bharhut bas-relief 
there are several other instances of the same action. * This 

^ See Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, pp. 218-210. 

The Stupa of Bharhut/’ Plate XXVIII> fig. 3. 

® Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 218. 

^See St^ipa of Bharhut, Plate XVlI, lower compartment, and Plate XXX, 

%• 3 - 
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curious custom is still very common in India, especially 
amongst the women. It would seem also to have been the 
usual way of showing astonishment amongst other races. Thus 
it is related that “ when Jal 41 ud-din of Khwarazm plunged his 
horse into the Indus to swim across, Changiz Khan placed his 
hand in his mguth in sign of astonishment.” ^ The historian 
of Firoz Tughlak also relates that on the Emperor’s advance 
against EkdAla,* ” the Ben|;alis from fear put their fingers into 
their mouths.” But the most remarkable case is one that is 
recorded in Shah Jahcln’s time. One morning the emperor on 
entering his harem rather early found one of his Begams, who 
had only just awoke, sitting on a morha, with her hair all 
hanging down, and her dress draggling on the floor. At the 
sudden appearance of the emperor, the Begam at once placed 
her fingers in her mouth in astonishment, while Shah Jahan 
passed on to the Darbar without saying a word. As soon as 
he was seated, he addressed the court poets with the words, 
“ NtmS dardn, nime baritn” or ” half in, half out,” and 
desired them to complete a verse explaining the meaning of 
the words. All the poets were puzzled ; but one at last hit 
upon the following, which was accepted by the emperor 

Az haibat^ Shake Jahan 
Larzad zamin o S.smcLn 
Angusht herat dar dahan 
Nime darun nime barun. 

“ Seeing the dignity of the ‘ Lord of the world ’ (Shah JahS.n), 
the whole universe quaked, and placed the finger of surprise in the 
mouth, half in and half out.” 

The verse is very neatly turned, and amongst the courtly 
flatterers of Delhi was much admired, while the poet received 
the reward |iue to his happy ingenuity. 

Hwen Thsang places the Jetavarta at 5 or 6 li, or nearly 
I mile, to the south of the city. But in his time the city 
was ” in ruins and deserted, and its extent was not known.” ^ 
I conclude that he took his distance of i mile from the 
remains of the king’s palace. Fa Hian makes the distance 
only 1,200 paces, or about half a mile, which agrees exactly 
with the actual position of the city gate, which is distinctly 
marked by a very deep depression in the line of rampart. 
There is no doubt, however, about the identification of the 

' Sir H. M. Elliot’s Muhammadan Historians by Dowson, II, 3^. 

^ Julian’s Hwen Thsang, II, 293 : “ la capitale est deserte et ruinee ; etendue 
qu’ elle avait n’ est point consignee dans I’histoire.” 

VOL, XI. F 
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Jetavana, as it is the only ruin of any extent, and moreover 
contains the Kosamba-kuti temple, which we know was inside 
its walls. The enclosure is still very clearly marked by a 
broad mass of ruins rising from 1 2 to 1 5 feet above the ground 
outside, while the interior has a general elevation of 6 to 9 
feet. The mass of ruin consists of two distinct portions, which 
may be called the northern and southern. All the walls and 
buildings in the former are laid out north to south ; but in the 
latter, only the buildings are so disposed, as the eastern and 
western surrounding walls of the enclosure have a variation of 
20° to the east of north. I have already noticed the devia- 
tion from the magnetic meridian of 1 7" east in the old Tandw^ 
Stupa ; and I am inclined to believe that this deviation is a 
sure token of antiquity. I am therefore disposed to look 
upon the southern portion of the enclosure as the original 
garden of the Jetavana, to which the northern portion was added 
by prince Jeta himself. In this northern portion I include 
No. I temple and its surrounding monastery, the walls of 
which are laid out in the direction of the cardinal points. In 
the southern portion I include all the remaining buildings 
except No. 8, which stands on the lower terrace of No. 1. 

According to Fa Hian, the great garden enclosure of the 
Vih^ra of Jetavana had two gates, one towards the east, 
the other towards the north. These openings are distinctly 
marked even at the present day, and I have accordingly laid 
them. both down in my map of the ruins. 

The only notice that I can find regarding the size of the 
Jetavana is the statement of prince Jeta, that his garden was 
1 ,000 cubits long and i ,000 cubits broad, or 4,000 cubits in 
circuit. My survey makes it only about 4,500 feet ; but it is 
probable that some portion of the ground outside the present 
ruins was enclosed as a wood or garden for daily exercise. 
The whole circuit, therefore, may easily have been increased 
to 6,000 feet, or 4,000 cubits. , 

I made excavations in twenty distinct mounds of ruin, 
of which ten turned out to be temples, and five sthpas, while 
the remaining five were either dwelling-houses or mounds of 
rubbish previously dug up for bricks. I have affixed a number 
to each of these ruins in the plan from i to 18, and I will 
now describe them, first drawing attention to the fact that 
Nos. I, 2, 25, 16, 3, are all in the same meridian line. 

No. I is The largest mound in the JetaVhna. The ruined 
temple stands on the uppermost of three platforms, each 
rising 8 feet, and making a total height of about 25 feet for* 
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the floor of the temple. The lowermost, platform -is 350 feet 
square, and is occupied by only one building. No. 8 ,which will 
be described presently. The middle terrace is 2po feet 
square, and is occupied by the remains of an extensive mon- 
astery, of which I traced several of the rooms. These rooms 
were unusually large, being each 1 1 feet 8 inches by 1 1 feet 4 
iinches. On the southern prolongation of f he eastern wall of the 
jlemple there was a passage through the walls of the monas- 
tery leading directly down to No. 2 temple. The monastery 
Was 13 1 feet square. On the uppermost terrace, which was 
about 80 feet square, stood the temple, with its doorway 
facing the east. The building consisted of two parts : a 
large hall, or assembly-room, for reading the Buddhist scrip- 
tures ; and a smaller room, or cell, with a pedestal for the 
ipn shrined Image. I could not find even a fragment of the 
litatue, but there is immediately in front of the pedestal a 
■jphalldw hollow, 18 inches square, which I believe once con- 
tained a slab, with impressions of Buddha’s feet, such as I 
found m situ in the Kosamha-kuti temple. No. 3. In front 
pf each corner of the pedestal there is a deep hole 6 inches 
square, in which no doubt a pillar formerly stood to support a 
canopy over the head of the statue. At the inner angles of 
the passage leading into the cell there are also square holes, 
which 1 suppose once held the wooden uprights of the door- 
frames. The temple itself is built entirely of brick. 

The mandapa, or assembly-hall, is a large square room, 
=24 feet 9 inches by 23 feet 9 inches, with four pillars in the 
jmiddle to support the roof. It has three entrances on the 
'ftorth, east, and south, and a fourth doorway on the west 
‘side, leading into the sanctum. The walls are 4 feet thick, 
with a projection in the middle of each face for the doorway. 
?The passage leading into the shrine is 5 feet 8 inches in 
■length, the cell itself being 8 feet 10 inches by 8 feet 3 
Jinches. Outside there is a projection in the middle of each 
ijWall, with four retirements on each side. As the walls of all 
the other temples have only one projection on each side, 
I am inclined to look upon this departure from the usual 
=|)lan as a sign of a later date. The basement of the stu- 
pa (No. ,5) is the only other building in the Jetavana that 
has two projections on each side of the middle. I think, 
therefore, that both No. i temple and the stupa may be of 
later age than the othef buildings. I noticed that the hall 
and the sanctum must have been built at different times, as 
there is a distinct line of junction between the two, where the 
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bricks cease to form bond.* The plan shows all the minor 
details ; and I need only add that in the entrance to the pas- 
sage I found a mass of charcoal, which led me to suppose 
that the wooden door might have been burned down. The 
outside dimensions of this building are 49 feet 10 inches by 
29 feet 10 inches. 

No. 2 temple is similar in general arrangement to No 1 . 
It has the same assembly-hall, with its entrance on the east, 
and four pillars in the middle for the support of the roof. 
The room is rather smaller in size, being 2 1 feet 6 inches from 
north to south, and 20 feet 9 inches in breadth. The sanctum 
is entered by a passage of 7 feet 9 inches in length. The 
interior is 9 feet 6 inches by 9 feet 4 inches. More than half 
of it is taken up by a brick platform, or pedestal, 5 feet 2 4 
inches in breadth, which extends the whole length 8f the cell. 
Judging from the great size of the pedestal and the mas- 
siveness of the walls, which are 5 feet 10 inches thick, I 
conclude that the temple must have contained a statue of very 
large size. From several concurring points, of evidence, also, 1 
am led to suppose that it may bethefamous Gandha-kuti, which 
contained the great sandal-wood statue of Buddha. In the 
smaller temple No. 3 I found a colossal stone statue of Buddha 
bearing an inscription of the Indo-Scythian period, in which the 
Kosamba-kuii\s mentioned. As this temple faces the east, the 
view of the Jetavana, given in the Bharhut bas-relief, must be 
taken from the east side, and we thus learn that the Gandha- 
hiti also faced the east, and that it was to the north of the 
Kosamba-kuti (No. 3). A reference to the map will show that 
No. 2 is the only temple that answers to this description. The 
plan of the temple is given in the Plate XXVI, with a sketch 
of the Gandha-kuti beside it taken from the Bharhut bas- 
relief. The ruin now existing is not the remains of the old 
temple shown in the sculpture, which is apparently a wooden 
structure. And such the Gandha-kuti most probably was, 
as Fa Hian relates that it was burnt down. It then consisted 
of seven storeys, and was decked with flags and silken 
canopies — “ whilst the lamps shone out day after day with 
unfading splendour. Unfortunately a rat gnawing at the 
wick of one of the lamps caused it to set fire to one of the 
hanging canopies, and this resulted in a general conflagration 
and the entire destruction of the seven storeys of the 
Vihar .”2 

' See Plate XXVI for Plans of Nos i, 3, 6, and 7 temples. 

» Beal’s Fa Hian. Chap. XX. p. 76. 
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Fa Hian mentions that the chapel was rebuilt to the 
height of two storeys only, when the famous old sandal- 
wood image of Buddha, which had been made in the time 
of Prasenajit, was enshrined in it. Fa Hian does not say of 
what material the new temple was made, but I infer that it 
imust have been of brick, as its height was limited to two 
jstoreys. Its door was to the east, near the eastern gate 
M the Jetavana. It was flanked by two chambers, in front 
of which stood two stone pillars. These are Fa Hian’s 
details ; but in the time of Hwen Thsang only the two pillars 
remained to the right and left of the eastern gate.‘ The 
Gandha-kuti and its two chambers were already in ruins, 
and are not even mentioned by him. 

! Now the position of the east gate of the garden was 
■Certainly in the immediate neighbourhood of No. 2 temple. 
I believe, indeed, that it was due east from the temple in the 
position which I have marked in the map to the north of a small 
tank. But it is also possible that it may have been to the south 
pf the tank, and that the road passed between the buildings 
imarked Nos. I4and 15. Any one of these positions corresponds 
Sufficiently well with Fa Hian’s statement that the chapel of 
Sudatta (or Anathapindika) was in the middle of the garden.’ 
But No. 14 was certainly a stupa, and No. 15 is not massive 
enough for a two-storeyed temple. Altogether I think that 
by far the most probable site was that of No. 2, on which 
there now stands a large ruined temple, with an unusually 
broad brick pedestal, such as would have been required for the 
Igreat sandal-wood statue of Buddha. As the pedestal occu- 
pies the full breadth of the temple, the statue must have been 
in a sitting position. And such we know the sandal-wood 
figure actually was. This image was made by Raja Prasena- 
jit, during Buddha’s visit to the Trayastrinsa heavens to 
preach the Law to his mother — 

“ When Buddha returned and entered the Vih^r, the image imme- 
diately quitting its place went forward to meet him. Oh this Buddha 
addressed these words to it — ‘ Return, I pray you, to your seat.’ ” — 

* * On this the figure immediately returned to its seat. ® 

“ Buddha subsequently removed and dwelt in a small VihAr on 
the south side of the greater one, in a place quite separate from that 
occupied by the image, and about twenty paces from it.” 

* Julien’s Hwen Thsang, II, 205-206. 

^Beal’s Fa Hian, Chap. XX, p. 79. 

*lhis is Beal’s version, p. 76; but in Laidlay’s translation I find it stated 
that “ the statue rose, and afterwards, at the bidding of Buddha, returned and 
sat down. 
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This Vih^r I take to be the small building marked No. i6 
in the map, and which is only 1 2 feet 9 inches square out- 
side. Its distance from No. 2 is 50 feet, or just 20 paces to 
the south. 

In the view of the Gandha-kuti, taken from the Bharhut 
sculpture, it will be observed that the seat, or throne, of Bud- 
dha is empty. This is in strict accordance with all the sculp- 
tures of Bharhut, in none of which is Buddha himself ever 
represented. His head-dress and his foot-prints are frequently 
seen, as well as the dharma chakra symbol, but in no single 
instance is he represented in person. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the story of the sandal-wood statue must be 
of later date than the Bharhut Stupa, that is, subsequent to 
the time of Asoka. Gandha-kuti vaeans i\\e “Hall of Per- 
fume,” and the name was applied to the house in which every 
Buddha had lived ; because perfumes were burned there in 
honour of the departed Teacher. According to Burnouf, the 
Gandha-kuti was “ la salle ou Ton brule des parfums en 
I’honneur d’un Buddha, et devant .son image.’” 

A small head of Buddha, 2J inches in height, carved in 
the spotted red sandstone of Sikri, was found inside the 
chamber, along with two other pieces of sculpture, and a 
couple of small cowree-shells in an earthen pot. 

No. 3. — When Hwen Thsang visited Srivasti in A.D. 
636, he found the Jetavana monastery so completely ruined, 
that nothing more than the foundations remained. “ One 
small brick temple containing a statue of Buddha rose alone 
amid the ruins.”^ This solitary temple I have identified with 
No. 3, because the inscription which I found inside dates back 
to the early period of Indo-Scythian rule. The statue, must, 
therefore, have been enshrined in this temple several centuries 
before the time of Hwen Thsang ; and as I found it inside the 
temple in 1863, it is certain that it must have been there in 
A.D. 636, when the Chinese pilgrim visited the Jetavana. 
The statue is of colossal size., being 7 feet 4 inches in height. 
His left hand rests on his hip, and his right hand is raised in 
the aet of teaching. The right shoulder is bare, as in all 
Buddhist figures, and there is the usual aureole, or nimbus, 
round the head. Close to the neck there are two small holes 
cut through the nimbus, which, being larger in front than be- 
hind, were evidently intended for metal cramps to fix the statue 
to the wall. Unfortunately the head is broken, as well as both 

* Introduction 4 I’Histoire du Buddhistne Indien, p. 317, note i. 

* Julien’s Hwen Thsang, 11 , 256. 
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arms, but the body of the figure is uninjured. The attitude 
is stiff and constrained, the two feet being exactly in the 
same position, and somewhat too far apart. The statue is 
of spotted red sandstone, such as is found in the quarries near 
Mathura, at Fatehpur Sikri ; and as we know from recent 
discoveries that the sculptor’s %rt was in a very flourishing 
state at Mathura during the first centuries of the Christian 
era, I feel satisfied that the SrAvasti colossus must have 
been brought from that city. The inscription is imperfect 
at the beginning, just where it must have contained the date. 
It now opens with the figure 10 and some unit of the Gupta 
numerals, which must be the day of the month, and then 
follow the words efa_}'e purvvaye, which Professor Dowson 
thinks must mean “ on this notable occasion,” or some equi- 
valent expression. Then come the names of the donors of 
the statue, three mendicant monks, named Pushpa, Siddhya- 
Mihira, and Bala-Trepitaka; next follow the title of Bodhi- 
satwa, the name of the place, Srdvasti^ and the name of Bud- 
dha as Bhagavata. The inscription closes with the statement 
that the statue is the “ accepted gift of the Sarvdstidina 
teachers of the Kosamba hall.”^ 

This mention of Kosamba-kuit serves to identify the site 
of the building with that of the temple shown in the bas- 
relief of the Bharhut Stupa. I do not suppose that the build-’ 
ing is the same, although this is not impossible. But I am 
rather inclined to believe that the building represented in the 
bas-relief is a wooden structure. It is certain, however, that 
the colossal stone statue was not in the temple at the time 
of Asoka — I St, because there is no image shown in this view; 
and 2i>d, because the statue actually found in the temple be- 
longs to the Indo-Scythian period. 

The outside dimensions of this small brick temple are 19 
feet by 18 feet, with a room only 7 feet 9 inches square, the 
walls being upwards of 4 feet thick, with a projection of 6 
inches in the middle of each face. The floor was paved with 
large stones, and immediately in front of the pedestal there 
was a long flat slab, 3 feet 9 inches by i foot 6 inches, with 
a pair of hollow foot-prints in -the middle, and a small hollow 
on each side. Behind the foot-prints, and immediately in 
front of the pedestal of the statue, there was a long rough 
hollow, 3 feet 4 inches by 4 inches, which, judging from what 
I have seen in Burma, must once have held a frame for the 
reception of lights in front of the statue. But all this 

' Archaeological Survey of India, I, 339, 340. 
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arrangement was certainly of later date than the statue itself, 
for on opening up the floor it was found that the Buddha- 
padslab concealed the lower two lines of the inscription, 
which fortunately had been thus preserved from injury, while 
the third or uppermost line had been almost entirely destroyed. 

Nos. 4 and 13 are a pair%f large rooms with compara- 
tively slight walls, which I think from their size must have 
been public rooms for meetings, either for meals or for study. 
The more northerly room is 27 feet 8 inches by 22 feet, with 
walls of 3 feet; the other room is 26 feet 2 inches by 21 feet 
2 inches, with walls of 3 feet 5 inches. The former lies due 
north from the latter, at a distance of 28 feet and 1 70 feet 
to the west of No. 3. No. 13 has a small room, 8 feet 6 inches 
square, on the east side. Nothing was found in either of the 
rooms. 

No. 5 was the most conspicuous object in the Jetavana, 
being a conical mound upwards of 30 feet in height. After 
clearing away 7 feet of rubbish I came upon a square room, 
which at first sight I thought must be a temple ; but as no 
opening was found in any of the walls, it became certain that 
the mound was a ruined stiipa. This soon proved to be the 
case, as we found great numbers of clay seals, both burnt 
and unburnt, lying i foot above a regularly made floor of 
broken brick, 8| feet below the top of the walls. On the 
west side there, was a small raised platform, like the pedestal 
of a statue, and exactly in the middle of the east side there 
was one-half of a lion’s head in stone, of life-size. Beneath 
the floor the whole mass, was of solid brick for a depth of 
14 feet, where the plain earth was reached. At 2^ feet from 
the bottom of this solid mass, twenty cowree-shells were found 
lying together in the very centre of the shaft. These were 
probably the votive offering of one of the workmen. The 
bricks were from 14 to 15 inches long by 9 inches broad and 
2 J inches thick. 

From this description it is clear that the solid brick-work 
below is the ruin of a stupa of very old date, probably as 
old as the time of Asoka ; while the square building above is 
the basement of a mediaeval stupa built on the top of the 
other. This basement is 25 feet 6 inches square, above which 
rose the hemisphere upwards of 20 feet in diameter. The 
crown of the dome was, therefore, more than 33 feet high above 
the ground, to which may be added a pinnacle of umbrellas, 
placed one over the other up to 17 feet, which would make 
the total height of the stupa just 50 feet. 
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Of the burnt clay seals found inside, the most interesting 
is a unique specimen 2 inches long by 1^ inch broad, with 
a small stupa accompanied by eighteen lines of writing. This 
was found along with a broken stupa of unburnt clay, in which 
it was most probably preserved, until it was disinterred by a 
blow of the digger’s pick. Theletters of the inscription are 
unfortunately very small,^ and rather difficult to distinguish. 
But I can read many portions of it, and from the occurrence 
of the word pratishthita, “ established,'’ I think it probable 
that there may be some reference to the erection of the 
stupa. The first line is simply Namd Bhagavato, or “ Glory 
to Buddha”: and the last three lines, Nos. 16, 17, 18, contain 
only the well-known Buddhist creed : Ke dharninia hetii 
prabhava, See. I can read the title of Tathdgata in several 
places, and also namo Bhagavato Sdkya Muni in the fourth 
line. 

Of the second kind of burnt clay seals, twelve specimens 
were found.^ In the middle there is a large stupa of old form, 
crowned with three large umbrellas surmounted by a wheel. 
There are the usual flags, or streamers, on each side, and a 
couple of large bells, one on each side, hanging from the um- 
brellas. This is the first time that I have seen bells in these 
sculptured representations of stdpas ; but they are exten- 
sively used throughout Burma at the present day, suspended 
from the edges of the umbrellas of the pinnacle. A gilt 
metal Pipal leaf is hung from each clapper, which waves with 
every breath of wind, and causes the tongue to strike the 
bell, now strongly and now softly ; and the accumulated 
sound of a number of these bells, which is heard distinctly 
at night for a considerable distance, is very sweet and pleasing. 
Besides the great stupa, there are four small stupas, two on 
each side ; and below there is the Buddhist creed inscribed 
in three lines of mediaeval characters. 

Of the third kind of burnt clay seals, only nine specimens 
were found. They are rather more than i inch in diameter, 
and contain only the Buddhist creed arranged in five lines of 
very neatly executed mediaeval characters. 

The unburnt clay seals are- of four different kinds, three 
large and one small. Each of the large ones was found im- 
bedded in a ball of clay from 3^ to 4 inches in diameter. But 
the small ones, which are only three-quarters of an inch in 

' See Plate XXVIII, fig. i, for the seal, and fig. 5 for the stupa of unburnt 
clay in which it was enclosed. 

= See Plate XXVI II, fig. 2, 
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diameter, were always found in pairs, face to face, in the 
middle of a stupa of unburnt clay. One of these stupas is 
represented in the accompanying plate, with the pair of small 
seals shown by dotted lines. I have named the four classes 
of unburnt seals as noted in the following description. All 
of the larger seals are coloured with vermilion : — 

1 . Buddha Seals . — Each bearing a figure of Buddha 
seated on a lotus throne in meditation. On each side there 
are two small stupas, and the Buddhist creed is arranged 
around the seals. There were i8 specimens, all more or less 
broken, each being 2f inches high by i~ broad. The shape 
is oval, with a pointed top and a round base. 

2. Small Stupa Seals . — Of these there were 164 specimens 
of the same shapes as the last, each being 3! inches long by 
2j inches broad. In the middle there is a single tall elong- 
ated stupa, with 50 small stupas arranged on each side and 
below. The Buddhist creed occupies three lines at the 
bottom. 

3. Large Stupa Seals . — There were 62 specimens of these, 
all more or less broken, owing to their having been always 
damp. On each there are three large stupas with flags flying 
from the pinnacles, and ten small stupas arranged in four per- 
pendicular lines. The Buddhist creed occupies three lines 
below, but it is remarkable that on every specimen the text 
was incomplete, the last word Mahdsramana being represent - 
ed only by its initial letter. 

4. Small Creed Seals . — Of these upwards of 200 were 
found enclosed in the middle of unburnt clay stupas. Most 
of the seals must have been put inside while still wet and 
soft, as they are nearly all more or less destroyed in shape 
by pressure. They contain the Buddhist creed only, arrang- 
ed in five lines of very small letters. 

I believe that nothing is known as to the purpose of these 
seals. The question “who placed them there, and what was 
the object,” remains still unanswered. The very great 
number of these offerings is puzzling. In the Bird^ban 
stupa in Magadha I found upwards of 2,500 seals of lac, 
heaped in large earthenware vessels. My guess is that they 
were votive offerings of the people at large, and that every , 
Buddhist purchased one of these from the monks who manu- 
factured them, for the purpose of making his offering to the 
stupa. The burnt clay seals, which were only 21 in number 


‘ See Plate XXVIII, fig. 4, which is only half-size. 
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in the Jetavana StCipa, may have been the offerings of the 
monks themselves from different monasteries ; whilst all the 
unburnt clay seals would be the offerings of the people, those 
with two enclosed seals being T^exh-Z'^sfamily offerings. 

Although the inscribed seals generally present us with the 
Buddhist creed only, yet they serve by the shapes of the 
letters to give an approximate date to the building in which 
they are found. I have called them mediaeval, as their exact 
date is necessarily uncertain, some of the seals being appa- 
rently older than the others. But I think that the whole 
of these Jetavana seals may be included in a period of 
about two centuries, ranging from 700 to 900 A.D. This 
would fix the date of the rebuilding of the stupa at about 
900 A.D. 

No. 6 is a small brick temple, 13 feet 2 inches square, with 
its entrance facing the north. It contained a small pedestal, 
but the enshrined figure was gone. It lies to the west-north- 
west of the stdpa.' 

No. 7 is another brick temple, 48 feet to the west-north- 
west of No. 6. Its entrance faces the east, and leads through 
a small room, 7 feet 3 inches square, into the shrine, which 
is 1 1 feet 9 inches square. ® In aftertimes the entrance 
room was reduced to a mere passage, by the addition of two 
new walls inside. Apparently the old walls of the entrance 
room had given way, and these inner walls were added to 
strengthen the building internally. The pedestal is of brick 
4 feet 6 inches broad, and extends across the whole breadth 
of the room. I infer from its size that it was once occupied 
by a colossal sitting statue. The bricks are 15 x 8^x2^ 
inches, like those of the old solid stupa. I look upon it as 
one of the oldest buildings in the Jetavana. 

No. 8 stands on the lower terrace of No. i temple. It 
consists of two distinct rooms placed back to back, the larger 
room facing to the north, and the smaller room to the south. ® 
The larger room is 19 feet 8 inches long by 15 feet 4 inches 
broad. It has pillars or pilasters in the four corners, and in 
the middle of the shorter sides, and two large square pillars 
against the back wall. The’smaller room is 10 feet square, 
with a recess at the back, as if for the reception of a statue. 
Nothing was found in either of the rooms. I discovered, 
however, that they are of different dates, as the mouldings of 
the back wall of the south room are now exposed, showing 


‘ See Plate XXV. “ See Plate XV. ^ See Plate XXVI. 
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that the back wall of the north room in this part is only 9 
inches, or just one brick thick. 

No. 9 is the remains of a stupa of which only the base, 
16 feet 8 inches square, now remains.^ I dug out the solid 
brick-work for about 2 feet below the base of th-e hemisphere 
without finding anything. But the excavation was afterwards 
carried deeper by Mr. Hoey, who found a slab with the 
Buddhist creed engraved in large characters belonging to the 
7th or 8th century. 

No. 10 was a low mound in which only rubbish was found, 
all the bricks having been previously extracted by the 
villagers. 

No. II stands quite at the southern end of the enclosure, 
with its entrance facing the north. It is built on a peculiar 
plan, comprising three rooms in one line, with a verandah in 
front, and a passage running all round the middle room. ^ 
This room, which is 1 1 feet deep and 8 feet 8 inches broad, 
appears to me to have been a temple ; while the two side 
rooms may have been the dwellings of the attendant monks. 
A black stone pedestal was found in the verandah. The 
whole building is 57^ feet long by 36 feet broad. 

No. 12 is a similar building to the last, but of more elabo- 
rate construction. It stands close to the other on the east, 
and has the same arrangement of three rooms in one line 
with a verandah in front, and a passage running all round the 
centre room. The dimensions also are much the same, 
the whole block being 57 by 39I feet. There was nothing 
found in this building to declare its purpose ; but I have no 
doubt that the middle cell was the shrine of a figure of Bud- 
dha, while the two side rooms were the dwellings of two 
attendant monks. This is made nearly certain by the two 
small doors in the back wall of the monks’ rooms leading 
down to two latrines.® 

No. 14 is a ruined stupa, of which only the square base- 
ment now remains. I found a large hole dug in the very 
middle of it, which I enlarged ; but the only result was the 
proof that the whole was one mass of solid brick-work. The 
diameter of the stiipa was only 12 ^ feet.'* 

No. 15 is a small building to the south of No. 14. From 
its narrow doorway it appears to have been a dwelling-house, 
but inside it I found the lower halves of two seated figures 

^ ' See Plate XXV. “See Plate XXIX. for Nos. ii and 12. ’ See Plate XXIX. 

* See Plate XXX. I. 
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of small size ; one in coarse grey sandstone, and the other 
in black stone from Gaya. * 

No. 16 is a small brick building, only 13 feet 9 inches 
square outside. Its entrance faces the east. It may have 
been a temple containing a statue of Buddha, as the room 
inside is only 5 feet 9 inches square, but its position due 
south from No. 2, which I have identified with the Gandha- 
kuti, seems to point to its site as that of the actual dwelling- 
place of Buddha himself after his return from the Trayastrinsa 
heavens. The present ruin may be the remains of a temple 
of later date.* 

Nos. 17 and 18 are a pair of small stupas at the north- 
west corner of No. 9 Stupa. They are only 5 feet 8 inches 
in diameter. Nothing was found in them. 

I have been thus minute in my account of the existing 
ruins which I excavated in the Jetavana, because I have found 
by experience that whenever the foundations of a building 
are uncovered, the people of the country immediately carry 
away all the stones and bricks, and leave not a trace 
behind. 

The only other ancient works in the Jetavana that remain 
to be noticed are the wells. I found five of these in different 
places, and I have no doubt that there are others concealed 
in the jungul. These five I have marked in the map with the 
letters A, B, C, D, E. The well marked A is octagonal, which 
is still a favourite shape amongst the Buddhists of Burma. 
But it differs from all others that I have seen in having the 
top of each side curved with a projection of 9 inches to- 
wards the middle of the well.^ These projections enable a 
man to stand upright while he drops his vessel into the water 
in the angle formed between two of them, instead of leaning 
forward, as must be done at other wells. In the lower part 
the well is a simple octagon of somewhat more than 9I feet 
diameter, which is changed to a circle at the water-level. 
The other wells are round and much smaller — B being 6 feet 
10 inches, C 3 feet 5 inches, D 7 feet 6 inches, and E 4 feet 
6 inches — in diameter. I cleared out A, B, and D, in the 
hope of finding some ancient ' remains. Fragments of pot- 
tery were of course found, but only in small pieces. In B 
there was the entire skeleton of a wild hog, which must have 
fallen in, and not being able to get out was starved to death. 
The junguls of Srivasti now abound with wild hog, which the 


‘ See Plate XXX. 


’ See Plate XXIX for a plan of the well. 
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people hunt on foot with spears and swords. I was much 
amused, therefore, whilst encamped at Sr^vasti, to read in the 
English newspapers how the Prince of Wales had pursued 
the wild boar — a sport for which the natives of the country 
had not sufficient pluck ! 

With regard to other positions at Sravasti, I have seen 
no reason to make any change in the identifications which I 
proposed in my previous report,* and I am glad to say that 
they have been generally acquiesced in by Mr. W. C. Benet, 
whose duties, as Settlement Officer of the district, gave him 
the most favourable opportunities for prosecuting such en- 
quiries. Whilst encamped at Saket, he was able to make 
some excav^ations in the Angulimaliya Stupa inside the city. 
He dug down more than 20 feet, “ but beyond disclosing a 
square building of 24 feet each way, with a partition wall 
down the centre, and a second wall running all round the 
building at a distance of 4 feet,” discovered nothing of in- 
terest. He also found, what I have experienced frequently, 
a difficulty in getting labourers, as the neighbouring villagers 
have a superstitious dread of “ interfering with the old city, 
and will not enter it after sunset.” On a second visit also he 
found that a storm of thunder and lightning which came on 
‘‘was interpreted as a manifest token of the demons’ dis- 
pleasure with the man who had violated their haunts.”^ I ex- 
amined the mound at my last visit, and found that a Hindu 
Bairagi had taken up his residence on the top of it, where he 
had built himself a thatched hut. The ruin is now known as 
paka-kutiy in contrast to an earthen mound 400 feet to the 
east, which is called kacha-kuti. At some former time the 
mound is said to have been occupied by a fakir, who built 
the brick walls now found on the top, which are 2 feet 7 
inches thick and 31 feet apart. 

There is one site not noticed in my former report, which 1 
think may be identified with some probability, name|y, the 
famous mango tree which grew up in a moment, outsicie the 
gate of the city, from a stone planted by Ananda at Buddfia’s 
desire. The story is related in both the Burmese and Cey- 
lonese chronicles. Buddha having promised to perform some 
miracles at Sewet at the foot of a mango tree, his opponents, 
the Tirthikas, “ purchased all the mango trees in an4 pear t|ie 
city that they might destroy them.” ^ ^ 


^ Archajological Survey of India, vol, I. ® Gazetteer of diidli, vo!. HI, p. 236. 
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But on the day appointed Buddha took his alms-bowl as usual, 
and came with his priests to the gate of the city. On the morning 
of tlie same day the king’s gardener, Gandamba, in passing through 
the royal orchard, found a cluster of ripe mangos. As they were not 
then in season, he thought it w^ould be well to go and present them 
to the king. But on his way to the palace, he saw Buddha near the 
gate of the city, and reflected thus : ^ If I present the mangos to the 
king, he will perhaps give me a reward in gold ; but if 1 offer them 
to the divine teacher, he will give me a reward more permanent, and 
will save me from the perils of existence.’ Thus thinking he rev- 
erently approached Buddha, and presented the fruit. Ananda took 
off the outer skin, and having prepared a throne for Buddha in the 
same place, requested him there to cat it. Tlie dewas assembled 
around, unseen by all but the gardener. After eating the fruit, the sage 
gave the stone to Gandamba, and directed him to set it in the ground 
near the same spot ; and in like m^mner, after washing his mouth, he 
told Ananda to throw the water upon the kernel that had just been 
set. In a moment the earth clove, a sprout aj^peared, and a tree 
arose," with five principal stems, and many thousand smaller branches 
overshadowing the city. It was 300 cubits in circumference ; was 
laden with blossoms and the richest fruit, and because set by 
Gandamba, was called by his name. Some of the unbelievers who 
ate the fruit that fell from the tree ran about hither and thither, 
as if deprived of their senses. When the King of Kosal perceived 
the tree from his palace, he went to the gate of the city with a great 
retinue, and expressed his regret to Buddlia that he had not known 
what was to take place, as if he had known he would have assembled 
a great multitude to witness the performing of the w^onder; but he 
was told that it w^as of no consequence, as this was only an inferior 
matter. A guard was placed round the tree, that no accident might 
happen to it from the unbelievers.”^ 

The scene of this miracle I believe to have been the site 
of the present village of Chakra Bhdnddr, which is only a 
few hundred feet outside the city on the road to the Jetavana. 
The village occupies a large mound, 450 long by 350 feet 
broad, on the top of which there is still a very fine mango tree, 
which may possibly be a descendant of the famous tree which 
was l^lieved to have been planted by Buddha's desire. The 
narne of the village is most likely significant, Bhdnddr being 
only a contracted form of Bhdnddgdr, “a treasury or store- 
room.” 

In all the traditions of Kosala, or Northern Oudh, R 4 ma of 
course holds the first place. But the next after him, both in 
time ari^ in fame, is King VikramS.ditya. The earliest men- 
tion of him Is by the Chinese pilgrim H wen Thsang, who calls 
him King of Sr^vasti, and places him about half way in the 

1,1, I , ' ’jt"' m 

‘Hardy’s Maiaual ”‘df Buddhism, pp. 295 — 2965 Legend of the Burmese 
Buddha, p. 205. ♦ 
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one thousand years that had passed between the Nirvcina of 
Buddha and his own time.^ This may be reckoned in round 
numbers as about five centuries before his own date, or A.D. 
136 as an approximate date. During his time flourished the 
Great Buddhist Teacher Manorhita, the author of the VibhAsha 
Sistra. The king assembled one hundred Buddhist monks, 
and the same number of Brahmans, to discuss the merits of 
their respective religions, declaring at the same time that if 
the Sr^manas prevailed in argument, he would embrace the 
Buddhist religion, and if they were vanquished in argument, 
he would join the Brahmans, and exterminate the Buddhists. 
Manorhita failed ; and being ashamed at his humiliation, bit 
out his tongue and died. Shortly after Vikram4ditya died 
also. Then Vasubandhu^ the pupil of Manorhita,'went to the 
new king (whose name is not given), and demanded a fresh 
discussion with the Brahmans, which was granted. The 
heretics who had disputed with Manorhita were again as- 
sembled, and being vanquished by Vasubandhu they retired. 

The same story is related by the Tibetan author T4ran&th, 
who places Manorhita and Vikramaditya nine hundred years 
after the death of Buddha.^ Vikramaditya, who is called 
King of Ayodhya, was succeeded by his son Prdditya^ who 
with his mother favoured Vasubandhu. But the king’s 
brother-in-law, Vasurata, who is called a Brahman, and who is 
said to have been a leader of the Tirtikas, having written a 
reply to Vasubandhu’s kosha, the Buddhist answered him so 
successfully that the king presented him with one lakh of gold 
(pieces), while the king’s mother gave him tw'o lakhs. With 
this money he set up a statue in each of the kingdoms of 
Kipin (Kabul), Purushapura, and Ayodhya. At last he died 
at Ayodhya at the age of 80 years. 

In another place Vassilief speaks of a Prdditya^ who was 
the son of Yd\x\^Prasanna, 3 sv^ the father oiYJm^Mahdsyani ; 
who were rulers of Magadha and the East.* Apparently this 
Priditya cannot be the same person as PrAditya, the son of 
VikramAditya. For Prdditya I would read Pardditya, aiid in 
this form of the name we may perhaps identify him with 
PardhrmUf which was the title of Samudra Gupta, the son of 
Chandra Gupta. 

According to the traditions of Ayodhya, that city had 
remained desolate from the death of Vrihadbala to the time 

' Julien's Hwen Thsang, 11,1 15. ' - 

® Vassilief, Le Buddhisme, French translation^ p. ®l8. 

^Vassilief Le Buddhisme, p. ^3, note. % 
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of Vikramiditya of Ujjain, “who came in search of the holy 
city, erected a fort called Ramgarh, cut down “ the forests 
by which the ruins ■ were covered, and erected 360 temples 
on the places sanctified by the extraordinary actions of 
■Rama.”^ The Vikramaditya, of this story I take to be 
Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya, whose rule certainly extended 
to Ujjain, as we have found his inscriptions at S4nchi and 
Udaygiri near Bhilsa. The same story of Vikram^lditya’s 
restoration of the ancient places is also told at Devi Piitan ; 
so that we may accept the tradition as the survival of the 
Story told by Hwen Thsang of a powerful Brahmanical 
king who ruled over Northern Oudh. According to the pilgrim’s 
chronology, which places Kanishka four hundred years after 
Buddha, and Vikramaditya five hundred years after Buddha, 
this king must have lived about one century after Kanishka. 
Now the recent discovery of the gold coins of Kanishka and 
Huvishka in the Ahinposh Stupa along with the Roman gold 
coins of Domitian, Trajan, and Sabina, the wife of Hadrian, 
seems to place the date of Kanishka quite at the end of the 
first century of the Christian era. This would fix Vikrami- 
ditya in the end of the second century, or about A.D. 200. 
Now this is the very date which I have already assigned to 
Chandra Gupta Vikramiditya, whom I take to have been the 
founder of the Gupta era in A.D. 166. 

The son and successor of Chandra Gupta I., was Samudra 
Gupta, who takes the title of Parakrma on his coins. This 
title I take to be the same as Pardditya, the full name being 
Parakramaditya. We have also the most explicit authority 
for placing these Gupta kings in Oudh, as the Vayu Pur^n 
says,— 

“ Princes of the Gupta race will possess all these countries, the 
banks of the Ganges to Prayaga, and Sdketa, and Magadha.” ® 

S^keta is only another name for Ayodhya, as I have 
already shown in my report on that place.® Admitting, 
then, that the Brahmanical Guptas were the rulers of Oudh 
for the two centuries immediately preceding Fa Hian’s visit, 
one can easily understand how much the Buddhist religion 
must have suffered during that time, and how it was that 
he found only two hundred families inhabiting the great 
Buddhist city of SrAvasti, which was a mile and hmf in 
length. After his time the Buddhists would seem to have 

^ Buchanan's Eastern India, vol. 11 , pp. 333 — ^334. See also my report on 
Ajudhya in Archseolo^ Survey, I, 321. 

^ Wilson’s Vishnu Pur^n, p. 479, note, 

^ Archaeological Survey of India, I, 320. 
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suffered still more severely, as in A.D. 626 Hwen Thsang 
found only one small brick temple standing alone amid the 
ruins. But while the Buddhists were going down, the Brah- 
mans were rising, and accordingly we find the pilgrim record- 
ing that there were “ a hundred temples of the gods, and an 
enormous number of heretics.”^ 

But shortly after the time of Hwen Thsang there must 
have been a strong .revival of Buddhism at Sravasti, as is 
shown by the numbers of inscribed seals, and of broken 
Buddhist figures of a mediaeval date which have been dis- 
covered. This revival was probably begun under the foster- 
ing rule of Harsha Vardhana of Kanauj, A.D. 607-648, and 
would seem to have continued unchecked until the general 
rise of Brahmanism about the middle of the 8th century. 

To the following period I would assign the Rijas whose 
names still live in the memories of the people as the kings of 
Chandrikapuri, which all are agreed was the new name of 
Sravasti. These kings were — 

Mayura-dhwaja. 

Hansa-dhwaja. 

Makara-dhwaja. 

Sudhanwa-dhwaja, 

Suhir-dal-dhwaja. 

The last is said to have been the contemporary of 
Mahmud of Ghazni and the opponent of Salar Masaud. 
Mr. Benett says that this family were Jains.® 

Before quitting Sr&vasti I will say a few words rega,rding 
the probable identity of the two kings, Vikram^.ditya and his 
son Par^ditya, with the Vikramaditya and Samudra P 41 a of 
one of the principal dynasties whose names are preserved in 
the Rijavali of Mritunjaya Pandit. I have two MS. copies 
of this list, one obtained at Kapurthala, and the other at 
Chanderi, for comparison with the lists published by Ward 
and Sayid-Ahmed. From Mr. Benett^s account it would 
appear that he had already made this identification, although 
the last name given by him utterly disagrees with that of all 
the four lists accessible to me. The following brief notice is 
necessary to show how the dynasty of Vikram 4 ditya obtained 
the throne. 

The last king of the race of Mayura was R 4 ja P 41 a. He 
was conquered by Sakaditya, an invader from the mountains 
of Kumaun, who ruled for fourteen years. In my MS. the 

^ Jiilien\s Hwen Thsang, 11 , 293* 

' 2 Oucih Gazetteer, VII J, p. 283. 
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conqueror is called Sukwanti and also Sankhdhwaj, but I have 
no doubt that he is intended for a leader of the Sakas, as on 
his defeat Vikramiditya assumed the title of Sdkdri, or “ foe 
of the Sakas.” As the exploit of killing a Saka king is also 
attributed to a Chandra Gupta, we have got one good step 
towards proving the identity of the Vikram^ditya of the 
Rajavali lists with a Chandra Gupta. The story is given by 
Bana in his Harsha Charita. In Professor Hall’s copy it is 
said that — 

“ a prince of the Sakas (was killed) at Nalinapura by Chandra Gupta, 
habited as a woman.^ 

In Bhau Diji’s copy it is given somewhat differently — 

“ In Aripuri a Sakapati (King of Sakas), an adulterer, was punished 
by Chandra Gupta, who presented himself in the dress of a woman. 

The following are the four lists of the kings of this family 
accord'ing to the different readings of the MSS. of the R4ja- 
vali. In the lengths of the reigns I have omitted the months 
and days and given the years only. 


W.ird History, III, 27. 

Sayid Ahmed, Delhi. 

Cunningham, 
Kapurthala MvS, 

Cunningham, 
Chandcri MS. 



Sakaditya 

14 

Sukwant 

12 

Sukwant ... 

14 

Sukwanti 



Vikramaditya 

93 

Vikramftditya 

93 

Vikramdditya 

90 

VikramAditya 


I 

Samudra P&la 

24 

vSamudra Pa! 

24 

Samudra Pa! . . 

34 

Samudra Pal 

.■54 

X 

Chandra Pala 

40 

Chandra P. 

27 

Chandra P, ... 

3 d 

Chandra P. 

36 

3 

Nryana P. 

51 

Nai P. 

21 

Nai P. 

21 

Bi P. 

21 

4 

Desa P. 

47 

Hcs P. 

*4 

DesP. 

39 

Mukha P. 

2^ 

5 

NarasinhSl P. 

4 « 

Singh P, 

19 

Narsingh P. 

28 

Govinda P. 

28 

6 

Suta P. 

38 

Govinda P. 

18 

Sobha P. 

38 

Narsingh P. 

3 

7 

Laksha P. 

38 

Mukh P. 

22 

Laghu P. 

32 

Sobha P. 

27 

8 

Amrita P. 

37 

Harchand 

J 3 

Govind P. 

28 

Desa P. 

40 

9 

Mahi P. 

39 

Mahi 

15 

Amrita P. 

26 

Surat P. 

27 

10 

Govinda P, 

55 

Hari 

14 

Bali P. 

12 j 

BaliP. 

; 23 

ir 

Hari P. 

25 



Mahi P. 

*5 

Mahi P. 

'5 

12 

Bhima P. 

49 


... 

Nara P, 


Amara P. 

17 


Ananda P. ... 

31 



Bhima P. 

12 

Bhima P. 

12 


Jdadana P. 

38 

Madan P. 

18 

Nanda P. 

*7 

Madana P, 

18 

*5 

Karma P. 

43 

Karm 

15 

Karma P. 

If 

15 

Karma P. 

15 

16 

VikramaP. 

44 

Vikram P. 

12 

VikramaP. 

13 

Vikrama Pala ... 

25 



641 


333 


384 


41a 


‘ Preface to V 4 savadatta. 

’ Bombay Asiatic Society’s Journal, X, 44. 
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The last king, Vikrama P^la, was killed in battle by Tilok 
Chand, the Rija of Vahar^nch, or Bahraich, according to 
Ward, for which name I think we should read Baiswara, and 
thus identify the conqueror with the founder of the Bais 
Rajputs. Mr. Benett has not given any list of these kings, 
but he calls the last one Gaydditya. In all the four lists 
here given there is a general agreement of names, showing 
that they have been derived from one common source. 
Regarding the lengths of reigns, I do not think them of any 
value whatever, and I would prefer taking a general average 
of fifteen years for each reign^ thus giving a total of two 
hundred and forty years to the sixteen kings. 

Regarding the names, it is certainly a curious coincidence, 
remembering that PAla and Gupta have the same meaning, 
that Vikram^ditya should be followed by Samudra Pala and 
Chandra P^la, just as Chandra Gupta I. was followed by 
Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta II. But as none of the 
following names agree with those of Kumara, or Skanda, or 
Budha, it seems doubtful whether this dynasty can be the 
same as that of the Guptas. Both the time and the place 
agree, as well as the names of Pala and Gupta, and though 
Desa P 4 la might be identified with Deva Gupta, yet I see no 
name that approaches even distantly to that of Kumara, or of 
Skanda, or of Buddha. I think, however, that the lists may 
possibly be of use for the purpose of comparing them with 
the names preserved in local traditions. 

XX.— PACHRAN. 

The small village of Pachran is situated betweeji Gauda 
(Gonda of maps) and S 4 ket, or Sravasti, at i miles to the 
north of the former and 1 1 miles to the south of the latter. 
It stands upon a large mound 160 feet long by 80 feet broad 
and 25 feet high. Near it is a second mound 20 feet high, 
apparently formed of solid brickwork. Here the Prithi-n3,th 
lingam, which is now enshrined in a temple on the top of the 
mound, is said to have been found when the dense jungul 
which covered the mound was cleared away by Raja M4n 
Singh about i860. A copper-plate waS also found here 
about 1868, which was taken away by Nicholson Saheb to 
Gonda. It is said to have contained the name of Yudhisht- 
hira, which is probable enough, as most of the copper-plate 
grants contain the well-known verse about him, and the 
threat of 60,000 years’ torment to the resumers of land 
grants. 
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The, name of Pachran may perhaps be derived from 
Pancha-aranya, or the “ five forests,” as the place is said to 
have been a favourite one with the ancient Rishis, whose 
names are still attached to several spots in the neighbourhood. 
The solid brick mound on which the temple now stands look- 
ed to me exactly like a ruined stdpa. But the presence of 
the lingam with an ornamented argha, and of a stone figure 
of Chaturbhuj, or Vishnu, show that the place must, at least 
in later times, have been occupied by Brahmans. But most 
probably it is an old Buddhist site, which was deserted during 
the decay of Buddhism under the Gupta rulers. 

XXL— KORON-DIH, or KORAWA. 

I paid a visit to the old site of Koron, or Kord-wa-dih^ 
because the people agreed in stating that the old name of 
the place was Kolpur, which I thought might perhaps be 
connected with the old city of Koli, the birth-place of May4- 
devi. But the site of Kapila-vastu having been fixed at 
Bhiiila Tdl, the position of Koron-dih, 18 miles to the east 
of Basti, and 40 miles from Bhiiila, is much too distant to be 
identified with that of Koli. 

The present village is situated at the eastern end of a 
very large mound, which has once been the site of a town 
upwards of a mile in circuit. The mound lies in a bend of 
the Rasdrht, or Asdrhi, Nala, which is so named because it 
is an inundation channel that begins to fill in the month of 
‘ Ashdrh, or Ashddha. The water comes from the overflow 
of the Katni and Kviano rivers. The Katni and the Kundar 
‘are high-level channels, which were probably canals, or arti- 
ficial cuts originally, while the Kiiano and the Ami are old 
deep channels of permanent streams. 

There are no remains on the Korawa mound itself, but to 
the west there are two small mounds named Piprawcl Mah^- 
deva and Barewa Mahadeva, which are the rnins of Brah- 
manical temples. But the great mass of ruins lies to the 
south of the Ras4rhi Nala, on the northern bank of the 
Harn^ya Til, and one-quarter of a mile to the ea§t of the 
village of Chandiia. These remains are known by the gene- 
ral name of Bhiti, or “ the mounds.” 

I made an excavation round the top of the Piparewa 
mound, which disclosed a small lingam temple, 22 feet by 18 
feet outside. The people still worship on this spot, although 
the walls of the temple are gone, and only the lingam remains 
in situ. 
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The remains at Bhita extend for about 400 feet in length 
by 150 feet in breadth. The principal ruin is a mound 10 feet 
in height with the remains of walls t 20 feet apart. As its 
highest part is in the middle, I think it must be the remains 
of a temple, or Vihir. Here I found numerous carved bricks, 
and some pieces of the amalaka fruit of a pinnacle of a 
temple. Immediately to the east there is a round mound 10 
feet high, out of which were obtained several wedge-shaped 
bricks belonging to a stupa of only 8 feet diameter. But 
this was the cupola of the stupa, as the bricks from the 
lower part of the mass were 1 2 by 9 by 2 inches. I found 
nothing whatever in the excavations to show whether Bhita 
was a Bhuddhist or a Brahmanical site. At the village of 
Parari, i mile to the west, I found the lower part of a sta- 
tue of the Sun, with the usual horses on the pedestal, which 
was said to have been brought from the Bhita mound. This, 
however, proves nothing, as the statues of Surya are very 
numerous in the Bhuddhist ruins of Magadha. 

XXII.— JAUNPUR. 

For nearly a century the city of Jaunpur was the capital 
of an independent Muhammadan kingdom, perhaps the rich- 
est in Northern India. The founder of the dynasty Khw^ja 
Jah4n was appointed to the government of the eastern prov- 
inces by Mahmud Tughlak with the title of Malik-us-Shark 
and took up his residence at Jaunpur. He was shortly after 
succeeded by his adopted son Mubirak, who declared his 
independence, and assumed the title of Suit dn-tis-S hark, or 
“ King of the East.” Mubcirak died in A.H. 801, or A.D. 
1398, and was succeeded by his brother Ibrdhim, during 
whose long reign of 43 years the sway of the Sharki kings 
was firmly established over the fairest provinces of Northern 
India, from Kanauj to Bih^r and from Bahraich to Et^wa. 
To this king and his family we owe all the magnificent mas- 
jids still existing at Jaunpur, as well as the smaller ones of 
the same style at Kanauj, Benares, and Et 4 wah. During the 
period of their sway, covering nearly the whole of the 9th 
century of the Hijra, the architecture of Delhi is represented 
only by the tomb of MubirakSayid at Delhi, and by those of 
AUuddin Alam Shah and his family at Budapn. But the 
Kings of the East, who built such magnificent mosques, have 
left behind them no tombs, all of them being contented with 
plain grave stones in the open air. 
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The architecture of Jaunpur is confined almost entirely to 
these Muhummadan mosques, for the Shar^jti kings who were 
such great builders were equally great destroyers, as every 
masjid was reared on the site of a Hindu temple. Even the 
old name of the place is lost, and we are left to conjecture 
whether the Muhammadan story that Feroz Shah named the 
city after his cousin yaunan (Muhammad Tughlak) is more 
probable than the rival statements of the Brahmans about 
Jamadagnipura and Yavanapura. One thing is quite certain, 
that no Hindu ever calls the place Jaunpur^ but always 
yamanpur^ which seems to point to Yavanapura as the ori- 
ginal name just as Kdl yaman is the common spoken form 
for Kdl Yavan} In one of the Sanskrit inscriptions, which I 
found on a pillar in the Lai Darwaza Masjid, there is a name 
which I read as Yamonydydmpura, or Ayothayampura, which 
seema as if it might have been the original of the Hindu 
Jamanpur. As to the Muhammadan name, I believe it to be 
only a slight alteration of the old name for .the purpose of 
pleasing Feroz Shah. Some one made the ingenious discovery 
that the letters of Shahr yonpur gave the number 772, 
reckoned by the Ahjad, and as this was the date of Feroz 
Shah’s visit, the new form of the name was at once adopted. 
Indeed, the place is actually mentioned by name more than 
a century before the time of Feroz Shah’s alleged foundation 
of it. In the year 665 A.H., or A.D. 1266, during the 
reign of Balban, “ the intercourse between Delhi and Bengal, 
by the route of Jaunpur and Benares,” was interrupted.* In 
this passage Ferishta has either adopted the later spelling of 
the name, as he has also done in Peshdwar for Parshiwar, 
or he may have found the name so written in the author from 
whom he quoted, as the early Muhammadans always wrote 
yun for the yamna river, and would therefore have written 
Jonpur for Jamanpur. 

But whatever may have been the original name, it is quite 
certain that there was a city on this site long before the Mu- 
hammadan conquest. In fact, the conquerors themselves 
acknowledge this, when they relate how all their masjids 
were built on the sites of Hindu temples which they had 
destroyed. 

The Hindus tell the same story now which they told 
forty years ago. The fort overhanging the river was called 

^ So Abu Raih^n writes the name; see Reinand, Fragments Ara^wss et 
Persans, p. 138, and note 2. 

- Briggs’s Ferishta, I, 256, 
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Kardy-kot, after a demon named Kardr, who was killed by 
R4ma, and afterwards worshipped under the name of Kardr- 
Btr^ ox Kardr, the demon.” His shrine exists at the north- 
west side of the fort, and still receives its libations of oil from 
the people. The name of the old town is not known, but the 
part which lies immediately to the north-east of the fort is 
still called Kardr a. Four miles to the south-east of Kardr- 
kot, on the site of the present ZafarabAd, stood the palace 
of the later Rathor Kings of Kanauj, with whom this was a 
favourite residence. The Hindu name of this place is not 
known, but it is said to have been either Sampur, or Samat- 
pur. 

Tradition assigns the erection of the Atala Devi temple 
to R4j4 Jay Chand Rathor in the year 1416 Samvat, or A.D. 
1359. The date is wrong by nearly two centuries, as Jaya 
Chandra began to reign in A.D. 1 1 75, and was killed in 1 193. 
To his father Bijay Chand, or Vijaya Chandra Deva, we may 
assign with some certainty the temple of Bijay-Mandar and 
the great tank of Bijay Tal ; for not only do their names 
preserve the memory of Bijay Chand, but in their neighbour- 
hood, on one of the pillars of the Lkl Darw^za Masjid, I dis- 
covered an inscription of this prince, dated in Samvat 1229, 
or A.D. 1172. The temple of A ia/a Devi may therefore be 
assigned to his son Jaya Chandra Deva in accordance with 
the tradition. 

That the site of Jaunpur was occupied by the Hindus 
at a much earlier period, is also quite certain, as I discovered 
in the archway of the south gate of the J^mi Masjid an in- 
scription of the 8th or 9th century which gives the name of 
King Iswara Varmma, the conqueror of Chandra Sena of the 
Vindhya mountains. Perhaps this king may be identified 
with I-sha-fu-mo, King of Central India, who is mentioned by 
the Chinese as reigning in 731 A.D. A king of Jaunpur 
who made a campaign in the Vindhya mountains must have 
ruled over Benares also, and must, therefore, have belonged to 
the great dynasty of Varmma Princes, who ruled over West- 
ern Magadha, while the later Gupta princes held Eastern 
Magadha. 

There is not at present a trace of any old Hindu temples 
standing, for the Muhammadans did their work of destruc- 
tion with unusual completeness. It has been thought that 
the arcades may be parts of the old Hindu enclosures un- 
altered, but this does not appear to me to have been the case,- 
for all the existing arcades of the three great masj ids are 
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formed after the fashion of the Kutb Masjid arcades, with 
two low storeys of short pillars in the corners, and with tall 
pillars made by placing one Hindu shaft on the top of an- 
other shaft in the one-storeyed portions of the central aisles. 
Everywhere there are Hindu remains worked up in the walls 
of the masjids, but the more striking remains are the Hindu 
jjpillars in the fort and Lai DarwAza Masjids, and in the tombs 
at ZafarAb^d. These will be noticed in their proper places 
when I come to describe the buildings of which they form a 
part. The few inscriptions that have been found will be given 
together, but the facts mentioned by them will be referred 
to in their proper places. It is remarkable that no inscriptions 
of the Sharki kings themselves have been discovered. This 
is most probably due to the spiteful vengence of Sikandar 
Lodi, who destroyed all the eastern or principal gates of the 
masjids, where the inscriptions are usually placed, and would 
have destroyed the masjids themselves but for the remon- 
strances of the Mullahs. 

The oldest building in Jaunpur is the masjid in the fort, 
which, for want of any other name, may be conveniently 
called the “ Fort Masjid.” It is a long narrow building of 
the early Bengali type, that is, a simple arcade supported on 
carved Hindu pillars, with three low domes in the middle. 
?It has no minars, their place being taken by two stone pillars 
: placed at a short distance in front of the masjid. The build- 
ing is 130 feet 4 inches long by 23 feet broad outside.^ The 
interior is divided into three distinct portions, a centre room 
and two side rooms. The centre room is 37 feet 4 inches 
long by 15 feet broad. It is spanned by two arches of 15 
feet, which sub-divide it into three compartments, covered 
by three domes. The side rooms are each 40 feet 6 inches 
in length by 15 feet in breadth. Each presents five openings 
in front, with a flat architrave supported on a double row of 
Hindu pillars, the outer row being square and the inner row 
round. Down the middle of each room there is a row of 
four round pillars, and against the back wall a row of square 
pilasters. The pillars have no bases, and are made up of 
all kinds of shafts pjeced together, some square, some round, 
some octagonal. 

A very good view of this mosque has been given by 
Kittoe,^ who thinks that it may have been “ built at the same 
time with the fort by the Emperor Firoz Shah.” Only one 

^ See Plate XXXI fora plan of this masjid. 

^ Illustrations of Indian Architecture, Plate II. * . 
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of the stone columns is now standing in front of the masjid ; 
but the position of the second is marked by its broken plinth. 
The standing pillar is 29 feet high, including the plinth and 
pinnacle. The shaft is formed of two distinct pieces, the 
lower part being of reddish sandstone, and the upper part of 
yellowish sandstone, both from the Chunar quarries. The 
pillar is square below, with a side of i foot 8 inches, octagonal, 
in the middle of the shaft, and round in the upper part ; the 
whole surmounted by a capital and pinnacle, like the aynalaka 
fruit and Kalasa of a Hindu temple. On the octagonal por- 
tion there is a long inscription engraved in Tughra characters, 
which are difficult to read. I made a copy of it for Mr. Bloch- 
mann, whose account of it I now extract from the Proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society.^ 

“ The inscription consists of six lines, of which the second is almost 
entirely illegible. The historical portions howev^er are clear. 

" The inscription commemorates the erection of a mosque in 77cS, 
or 1377 A.D., by Ibrahim Niib Barbak, whom Zia-uddin Baraiii 
states to have been Firuz Shah’s brother. 

“ In the name of God, the merciful, the clement. Surely, he will build 
the mosques of God who believes in God and the last day [Qoran]. 
And the Prophet (blessings upon him) says, ‘ He who builds a mosque 
for God, will receive from God every gift. [In the reign of] the king 
of the kings of the world, the just and great ruler, the lord of the 
necks of nations, the master of the kings of Arabia and Persia, who 
professes the exalted creed and seizes the firm handle, who watches 
over God’s faith, protects God’s lands, and defends God’s servants, 
who gives the faithful peace and security, the heir of the kingdom of 

Solomon, Abul Muzaffar Firuz Shah, the king — may God perpetuate 

his kingdom and his rule ! and in the time of the Malik of the Maliks 
of the East and of China, the king of kings, the helper of the war- 
ring raonotheistsr, he excellent Ira^m, the hope of the age, the general 

of the present time, the great Ulugh Ibrihim NAib Barbak, the 

king,— may God continue to him his high position ! (this bflilding) 
received the distinction of being erected, and this Prince, whose walk 
of life is good and whose faith is pure, exerted himself to the utmost to 
finish this religious edifice. In the exalted month of Zil Q4dah and 
in the year 778 of the Flight of the Prophet, upon whom rest God’s 
blessings [April, 1376]. 

“ Shamsi’Afif has along chapter on Ibrahim Naib Bdrbak, in which 
he says that he was so attached to his brother Firuz Shah and the 
latter to him, that both slept in the same room, waited for each other 
when commencing to chew betel, and that he died before Firuz Shah.” 

In Khair-uddin’s History of Jaunpur® translated by Pogson, 
page 41, the date of this inscription is assigned to the year 

' Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1875, Proceedings p. 14. 

-The history of jaunpur translated by Pogson, p. 41. 
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A. H. 798, the author having read tisairi == 90, instead of 
SabAin==7o. 

The AtAla Masjid was also the work of Ibrahim Shah 
during the early part of his reign. It was built on the site 
of the Hindu temple of Atdla Devi, which is said to have 
been the work of Jaya Chandra Deva, the last of the Rathor 
Princes of Kanauj. The circumstances attending the des- 
truction of the temple are so vividly related by the Muham- 
madan historian, that they are besl given in his own words. 
The bigoted intolerance of Muhammadanism has never been 
better "illustrated than by the triumphant tone in which the 
writer describes the most outrageous acts of tyranny and 
oppression which these Sharki kings exercised. on their Hindu 
subjects : — 

“ When Firoz Shah destroyed the temple of Kardr Bir and laid 
the foundation of the fort, he went one day to the top of a hillock, 
and saw the Dewal Atdla afar off. Actuated by a zeal for the faith, 
he ordered it to be pulled down immediately ; thousands of people 
were employed with pickaxes in effecting its destruction. The Hindus 
of the neighbouring country, who had expected such a day, assembled 
from all parts and directions, violently attacked the workmen, and 
pelted the Emperor wdth stones. His attendants, who were few in 
number, rushed on the mob numerous as ants and locusts, and many 
of them tasted the draught of martyrdom. 

“ Until the news reached Zafar&bad and the powerful armies could 
make ready for war, the Hindus were victorious, and the road of flight 
did not remain to favour the escape of Musalmans. But w'hen the 
brave faithful arrived, an order for slaughter was issued. In the 
twinkling of an eye, thousands of infidels became the food of the dog 
of death. The river Gumti w'as red with their blood. But, according 
to the expression of some poet, ‘ When the little ants are unanimous, 
they devour the skin of the ferocious lion.’ Notwithstanding the 
slaughter, these seditious people did not in the least refrain from 
rebellion. They collected crowd by crowd, and troop by troop, from 
the villages, country, and provinces, and salamander-like crept into 
the fiery sphere of the swmrds. 

“ The Emperor wishing to conciliate the hearts of the people of this 
district, and anxious to render Jaunpur populous, did not think it 
expedient to continue to struggle with and oppose the mob. He 
therefore invited, the Hindu chiefs to come to him, soothed and com-' 
forted them, and after much conciliation, the preliminaries of peace 
w^ere established. It was agreed that the Emperor shquld not destroy 
the ancient temples, and that the Hindus should not build any new 
ones; that whatever might be broken of the Dewal Atdla, should 
remain so ; that the Emperor’s workmen should not injure its stones, 
and that the Hindus should neither repair it, worship there, nor 
sound the mkus{ox “shell”)- With a view of quieting the tumult 
of the time, the Emperor ratified these articles, gave the treaty to the 
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Hindus, and went himself to Delhi. After several years had elapsed, 
the Musalmans assembled in a great multitude from the neighbouring 
districts and country ; the strength of the Hindus had therefore 
diminished, and their zeal had abated. During the period of the 
Government of Sultan Ibr&him, the Hindus were prohibited openly 
worshipping idols, sounding nakus, and leaving their houses in the 
rainy season for the purpose of burning their dead on the banks of 
the river near the city. He also levied a tax on them, and at length, 
in the year of the Hijri 806 (or A.D. 1403-04), ordered them to 
leave Jaunpur, and to take up4heir residence in its vicinity. Their 
houses were given to the professors of the faith, and the Hindus, 
being without friend or assistant, were obliged to abandon their 
homes and to reside in the circumjacent villages. 

“ The Sultin then gave an order for the destruction of the Dewal 
Atala, the Dewal of ©ijay Mandal (which was near a reservoir), and 
the Dewal of Chachakpur, which was on the bank of the river at 
Mukat Ghat. He also commanded that mosques should be built on 
their foundations.^ 

“ Of all the mosques remaining at Jaunpur, the Atala 
Masjid is the most ornate and the most beautiful.”^ Such 
is Fergusson’s judgment, in which I most heartily agree. The 
general design of the masjid is similar to that of the great 
mosques at Delhi and Ajmer; but its style of ornamentation 
belongs to the later period of the Alai-Darwaza at Delhi. In 
plan it is a quadrangle, surrounded by cloisters of two storeys 
on three sides, with the masjid itself on the west side. The 
whole block of building is 252 feet long from north to south by 
248 feet broad outside, the court-yard inside being 1 76 feet by 
160 feet.^ The grand feature of the masjid is the highly deco- 
rated propylon, or great central arch, with a smaller propylon 
on each side of it. When I visited Jaunpur in the end of 1865, 
the upper part of the great propylon had fallen down ; but 
at the time of my last visit I found that this had been com- 
pletely restored at the cost of Mhnshi Haider Husen, wh^ had 
been spending Rs. 100 a month upon the work for some years. 
The new work is a strict repetition of the older portion, as may 
be seen by a comparison of the two accompanying sketches 
made from photographs which were taken before and after the 
restoration. The propylon, as it now stands, is 74I feet fiigk, 
with a base of 54^ feet, and a top breadth of 45 feet, showing 
a slope in the walls of 6 inches in 9 feet, or 1 foot in 18. 

The masjid proper is divided into five compartments ; the 
central room covered by a dome 30 feet in diameter, one long 

^ History of Jaunpur, pp. 44, 45, 46. 

^ History of litdian Architecture, p* 524* 

® See Plate XXXII for the plan of the At^la Masjid. 
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room of a single storey 62 feet by 32 feet on each side, and 
two low rooms in each corner. These corner rooms are cut 
off from the rest of the building ; and as they are furnished 
with a private entrance from the outside, I have no doubt 
that they were intended for the accommodation of the ladies 
of the royal family. 

The arrangement of the central room is very peculiar, as 
it is oblong in shape, although covered by a hemispherical 
dome. The room is 35 feet i inch in length by 29 feet 1 1 
inches in breadth. I was puz*zled at first by this difference 
in the measurements, and thought that I had made some 
mistake in my notes. But on returning to the masjid, I dis- 
covered that the difference was rectified by projecting huge, 
corbels from the four side piers and four corners, so as to 
make the space to be covered by the dome an exact square. 
Whether this was the result of accident or design, I could 
not determine. It is not impossible that the difference may 
have been caused by the retention of some portion of the 
foundations of the old temple. The dome was considerably 
lower than the top of the propylon, but it could be seen 
indistinctly from the front, through the trellises of the small 
windows which decorated the screen wall under the great 
arch. These trellises have been omitted in the restorations ; 
but as they would add greatly to the ornate appearance of 
the propylon, I wish that they could be restored also. 

In the cloisters behind each smaller propylon, there is a 
hexagonal opening covered by a dome. Here also I found 
the same curious departure from the true hexagonal figure, as 
the space to be covered by the dome is 22 feet in the direc- 
tion from north to south, but only 19I feet in the other two 
directions. This difference was corrected |py the use of large 
projecting brackets from the north and south pillars, which 
reduced the space to be domed to the shape of a regular 
hexagon of six equal sides. 

In' the middle of “each of the other four sides of the 
quadrangle, there is a gateway, with an octagonal room in the 
cloisters in front of the northern and southern gates. Op- 
posite each of these gates the cloisters have only one storey,, 
in which the pillars are formed by two Hindu shafts placed 
one above the other to' gain the necessary height. Outside 
the back walls of the cloisters there is a row of rooms facing 
outwards, with a verandah beyond supported on coupled square 
pillars. These rooms were let out to shopkeepers, and their 
rent formed one of the surest sources of income for the MuUahs 
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attached to the mosque. In the double-storeyed portion of the 
cloisters, the aisles are extended outwards over the shops and 
their verandahs, thus forming five lines of open aisles, supported 
on pillars. In the lower storey all the pillars are square, but in 
the upper storey the four central rows of shafts are round, 
the two outer lines alone being square. 

The gateways were similar in design to the central 
part of the masjid, each presenting a lofty propylon outside 
with a dome completely hidden behind it. All the domes 
were panelled on the outside by perpendicular ribs which 
gave a rich play of light and shade to the hemispherical 
masses. These ribs have unfortunately been omitted in the 
^ restorations. 

In the account of the building of this masjid which I 
have previously quoted, it is stated that, in the year A.H. 
806, all the Hindus were turned out of Jaunpur, and their 
houses given to Muhammadans. Ibrahim Shah then destroyed 
the three temples of Atala Devi, Bijay Mandar, and Cha- 
chakpur, and ordered mosques to be erected on their founda- 
tions. From this account we learn that the building of 
the Atila Masjid must have been begun about A.H. 806, 
or A.D. 1403-04. This date is confirmed by some short inscrip- 
tions on the pillars which were evidently recorded by the 
masons who were employed on the building. One of these 
is simply “ Samvat 1464.”^ A second is longer, and is en- 
graved in three lines on the right jamb of the northern gate 
outside : — 

Samvat 1464 Samapt, 

Sutradhara Padumavi. 

Sai Sutradhira suta. 

Samapt for Samdptp finished,” we learn that the 
building of the AtMa Masjid was “ completed in the Samvat 
year i464, or A.D. 1407, by the mason Padumavi, son of the 
mason Sai.” A third record in two lines, on one of the square 
pillars in the lower storey, is equally explicit : — 

Samvat 1464. 

Buniadi pari. 

” In Samvat 1464 this building was finished.” Buniddi pari 
is a common expression used at the present day. These simple 

* See Plate XXXVII. It occurs on a pillar of the south side, exterior row. 
The Samvat year 1464 began on the loth March 144 A.D. and ended on the 27th 
of February 1407. The rlijra year S06 began on the 21st July 1403 A.D. and 
ended on the 9th July 1404. 
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masons^ records not only fix the completion of the masjid in 
the Samvatyear 1464, orA.D. 1407, but they establish the fact 
that the architect was a Hindu named Padumavi. This alone 
is sufficient to account for the mixture of the Muhammadan 
arch and Hindu architrave which Fergusson has so strikingly 
pointed out in all these Jaunpur buildings : — 

Instead of being fused together, as they afterwards became, the 
arcuate style of the Moslems stands here, though, in juxta-position, in 
such marked contrast to the trabeate style of the Hindus that some 
authors have been led to suppose that the pillared parts belonged to 
ancient Jaina or Buddhist monuments, which had been appropriated 
by the Muhammadans and converted to their purposes. The truth of 
the matter appears to be that the greater part of the Muhammadans in 
the province at the time the mosques were built were Hindus converted 
to that religion, and who still clung to their native forms when these 
did not clash with their new faith ; and the masons were almost ce7'- 
tainly those whose traditions and whose taste inclined them much 
more to. the old trabeate forms than to the newly-introduced arched 
style .’’ 1 

In this extract the true cause of the mixture of style has 
been most acutely divined by Fergusson, and we may now 
say with absolute certainty that the masons who built the 
Atala Masjid were Hindus. It seems probable, however, that 
the great abundance of Hindu pillars and architraves obtained 
from the overthrown temples may have been a very power- 
ful motive for their use in the construction of the mosque. 
The shafts were ready with their capitals and their beams, 
and could be set up at once without much trouble, whereas 
the adoption of arches and vaults would have necessitated 
the cutting of thousands of voussoirs, which would have de- 
layed the work very much. 

This “ curious admixture of Hindu and Muhammadan 
sculpture and style ” did not escape the notice of Kittoe, but 
his notice is confined to this one remark. 

I agree with Fergusson in discarding all idea that the 
cloisters of these mosques are the remains of Buddhist or 
Jaina monasteries, which have been simply appropriated by 
the Muhammadans and converted to their purposes. But 1 
think that the pillars themselves scarcely bear out his opinion 
that — 

“ nine-tenths at least of the pillars in these mosques were made at the 
time they were required for the places they now occupy." • 

‘ History of Indiatn Architecture, p. 521. 

2 History of Indian Architecture, p. 521, Note i. 
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I made a very careful examination of the pillars of the 
Jaunj^^Masjids, and I found that a very great number 
square pillars had been cut down by the Muhammadans from 
round pillars, as shown by the traces of flowers and mouldings 
which still remain upon them. Where square pillars with in- 
dented angles were utilised, their ornamented daces still re- 
main intact. I found also numerous beams with flowered, 
and diapered, and other, ornaments built into the walls. 
Other pillars betray their Hindu origin by the presence of 
socket holes for iron cramps. During the repairs and restora- 
tion of the great propylon, numerous Hindu figures were 
found. Amongst them there is a standing four-armed female 
statue, 2 feet lo^ inches in height, draped from the navel 
downwards ; also a door-jamb with three seated female figures 
holding trisiils, or tridents, and therefore presumablyyh^^wA, 
or female demons, connected with the worship of Siva. 

The next mosques in point of age are those which were 
built by order of Ibrahim Shah on the sites of temples of 
Bijay Chand and Jay Chand. According to Khair-ud-din, the 
mosque of Khdlts-?nukhlis was erected on the former site. ' 
Malik Khalis and Malik Mukhlis are said to have been the 
chief nobles of Sultan Ibrahim, by whom they were appointed 
to the Government of Jaunpur, and ordered to destroy the 
temple for the purpose of erecting “ an exalted mosque on 
the spot for the devotion ” of the pious Sayid UsmAn of 
Shiraz. Mukhlis Khan was the brother of Ibrahim, and com- 
manded the army sent to reduce Etawa in A.H. 830.^ As 
the mosque was built during his governorship of Jaunpur, it 
is most probable that its date is somewhat earlier, or about 
A.H. 820, A.D. 1417. Very little of this mosque now re- 
mains in its original condition, except the great propylon, 
which is 67 feet 10 inches broad at base, with a broken arch of 
25 feet span. The lower part up to a height of 30 feet is 
built of stone, above which all is made of large bricks. Behind 
the propylon there is a square enclosure, 65 feet 8 inches in 
depth, covered with a flat roof supported, on ten, rows of 
Hindu pillars, said to be 1 14 in number. The whole seems to 
be a re-arrangement of modern times, so as to make a com- 
pact building out of the remaining ruins of the ancient masjid. 
Khair-ud-din describes how the bricks oii\iQ western wall had 
separated, and 'the wall itself had become ruinous at the back. 
The wall itself is 5 feet thick. 

* History of Jaunpur, p. 54. 

^ Briggs’ Ferishta, I, 520. 
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The mosque at Ch^chakpur is more commonly known as 
the Zansiri Masjid, on account of the “ chain-like ” appear- 
ance of its ornamentation.^ Nothing now remains except the 
great propylon, of which a very good sketch has been pub- 
lished by kittoe.® The masjid was built by order of Ibrahim 
Shah on the site of a famous Hindu temple of Jay Chand, 
close to the Mukat-ghdt, on the Gumti river. This was the 
great bathing-ghat, where the bathers received absolution (S. 
Mukta == “ release ”) from their sins. Here the land is so 
fertile from the rich deposits left by the overflows of the 
Gumti river, that it is known by the name of Son-bdrish, or 
the “ Shower of Gold.” The mosque was much smaller than 
any of the others, but the front of the propylon yields to none 
of them in richness and beauty of ornamentation. The base 
of the propylon was 35 feet 7 inches in breadth, with an arch 
of 23 feet 9 inches span. The style of decoration is similar 
to that of the Atcila Masjid. According to Khair-ud-din, the 
eastern gate and the side walls of the mosque were destroyed 
by Sikandar Lodi, and other parts were afterwards thrown 
down by the inundations of the Gumti river. Many of the 
stones are said to have been used in building the great bridge 
during the reign of Akbar; and since then its ruins have 
been a common and convenient quarry for every one who 
wanted building stones : — 

put this mosque in its former condition/’ says Khair-ud-din, 
‘‘would require a great sum of money, although even that would not 
be considered much in the sight of a lord with a heart like a river ^ 
and full of bounty as the clouds ^ 

The Jdmi Masjid^ or, to give its full title, the Masjid 
ydmi-ush-shark, is the largest mosque atjaunpur. According 
to Khair-ud-din, its erection was ordered for the convenience 
of Hazrat Khw^ja Isa, a holy saint, who used to suffer much 
during his walk to the Khalispur Masjid every Friday. The 
foundation was laid in A.H. 842, or A.D. 1438, “but it was, 
not raised above the level of the ground in 844, when the king 
died.” ^ It is said that the date of the completion of the 
mosque was found in the words “ Masjid Jdmi-ush-sharky 
which were engraved on the front of the eastern gate. This 
would fix the date in A.H. 852, during .the reign of Mahmud 
Shah Sharki. But Khair-ud-din says that the work was at a 

^ See Plate XXXI for plans of the KhMis Mukhlis and Zanziri Masiids* 

2 Illustrations of Indian Architecture, Plate 12. 

History of Jaun pur, p. 56, 

** History of Jaun pur, p. 30. 
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Stand-Still during the reign of Mahmud Shah Sharki, and was 
only finished by Husen Shah after a seven years’ famine. 
Accordingly some people say that the inscription on the 
eastern gate was — 

U1 Masjid Jami-ush-shark, 

which would make the date 883 A.H. Khair-ud-din objects 
to this date, on the ground that the rule of the Sharki kings 
had then ceased ; but Husen Shah’s final defeat and aban- 
donment of Jaunpur did not take place until 884, as Khair- 
ud-din himself states in another place.^ I think it probable that 
883 is the true date, because the people generally believe that 
the building of the mosque was completed by Husen Shah — 
a fact which may have been handed down in the family of the 
Sharki kings, whose descendants still exist in Jaunpur. 

The plan of the Jami Masjid is essentially the same as 
that of the AtMa Mosque ; but there are many differences of 
detail, of which the most marked is the high platform on 
which it stands, all the othgr masjids being raised but little 
above the ground-level. This is well seen in the view of 
the south gate which is given by Fergusson. Another differ- 
ence is the piling up the cloisters to the height of three storeys 
on each side of the gateway. The shafts of the pillars are 
all square and plain, and were no doubt chiefly obtained from 
the quarries of Chunar. But I observed on many of them the 
socket holes for iron cramps, which tell their own tale of having 
been brought from some earlier building. What that build- 
ing was is placed beyond all doubt by the figures of Maha 
Deva and Brahma, which I found built into the walls. There 
is also a third figure built into the outer wall of the northern 
gateway with the head downwards. The fact is that the 
stones of all the early Muhammadan masjids were derived 
from the same source of ruined Hindu temples. When that 
supply failed, the builders were compelled to use bricks, as 
in the upper part of the propylon of the Khdlis-Mukhlis 
Mosque, or to go to the quarries of Chunar, as in the present 
case of the J^mi Masjid of Jaunpur.^ 

The masjid proper is 250 feet long by 58 feet broad. It 
IS divided into. five distinct compartments, the great domed 

* History of Jaunpur, compare p. 15 and p. 52. 

^ There is a remarkable example of the failure of Hindu materials in the 
Adina Masjid of Sikandar at Hazrat Pandua, near Gaur. The masjid is 500 feet 
in length, and the stones come to an end at the height of 12 feet, above which 
line the walls of the masjid are made of brick. The carved stone, which has 
elicited the praise of one of the London Reviewers as a fine specimen of Muham- 
madan art, is actually the shaft of a Hindu pillar placed in di horizontal position. 
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room, 40 feet square, being in the middle, with a pillared room 
•at each end 50 feet long by 40 feet broad. The names for 
these different compartments are derived from the style of 
their roofs. The central room is called gumbaz, or “ the 
dome ” ; the pillared rooms are called chhdt, or “ flat roofs ” ; 
and the end rooms are called chhapra, or the “ vaults.” In 
front of the central room rises the great propylon to a height 
of 85 feet 3 inches, with a base of 80 feet. The height of the 
arch alone is 73 feet 6 inches. It must be remembered also 
that this lofty entrance to the masjid stands on an elevated 
platform, which has a staircase of 27 steps leading up 
to it from the street of the city. Altogether it rises to a 
height of more than 100 feet, and towers over the city, 
forming a more conspicuous object than the fort itself. Per- 
haps the best points of view are from different parts of the 
railway embankment, where it crosses the valley of the 
Gumti. 

The flat -roofed compartments on each side of the central 
domed room have two store}'S. The upper rooms are provid- 
ed with trellises which look into the domed room in the 
centre and vaulted rooms at the ends ; and must therefore 
have been intended for the use of the ladies of the king’s 
family. Access to these rooms is obtained by staircases 
in the massive piers of the great arch. The staircases are 
continued upwards to the roofs of the flat rooms, from which 
there is a continuous passage in the thickness of the wall all 
round the centre room, with openings just below the spring of 
the dome. According to Kittoe, this dome is “ a wonderful 
piece of workmanship, the exterior shell being many feet 
apart from that of the interior, and is formed of different 
segments of a circle. ” There must be some arrangement of 
this kind, as by my measurements the top of the dome out- 
side is 67 feet 3 inches, while in the inside it is only 55 feet 3 
inches, showing a difference of 12 feet. As this is much too 
great for the top thickness of a single dome, I conclude that 
there are two thin domes, each of about 3 feet in thick- 
ness at top, thus leaving an empty space between them of 
, 6 feet in height. Both domes appear to me to be true 
hemispheres, but struck from different centres. 

The court-yard of the mosque is a square of 219 feet by 
317 feet. In the middle of each side there is a large gate- 
way, that on the east being 48 feet by 46 'feet, and those on the 
north and south sides 43 feet by 41 feet. The eastern gateway 
is a complete ruin, having been purposely destroyed by Sikanf 
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dar Lodi. The other two gates are much injured, bht the 
domes and main walls are still standing. Fergusson ha» 
given a very good view of the south gateway, in which will 
be seen the two fjilasters of the projecting portions of the 
cloisters on each side of the gateway, which are omitted in 
his plan.^ The whole ground covered by the quadrangle and 
gateways covers a space 320 feet in length from east to west 
by 307 feet from north to south. 

The cloisters to the north and south have eleven openings 
on each side of the gateway, with two aisles in the two upper 
storeys, and a row of rooms, or shops, facing outwards in the 
lowest story. On each side of the gateways the cloisters are 
extended outwards by two more rows of pillars, both in width 
and depth as shown in my plan.^ 

To the north of the northern gateway, at a distance of 
1 1 feet, lies the kh^ng^h, or burial-ground, of the Shark! 
kings, 1 20 feet in length by 60 feet in breadth. Here are the 
tombs of Ibrahim Shah and his son and grandson Mahmud 
Shah and Husen Shah. His other grandson Muhammad 
Shah lies at DAlmau. 

The mosque of Bibi RAji, or, as it is more commonly 
called, the Ldl Darwdza Masjid, stands near the village of Be- 
gamganj at some distance outside the city to the north-west. 
Btbi Rdji, the founder of the mosque, was the Queen of 
Mahmud Shah, who reigned from A.H. 844 to 863, or A.D. 
1444 to 1459. She outlived her husband for many years, 
and died at Et4wa in A.H. 822, or A.D. 1477. According 
to Khair-ud-din — 

she was an intelligent and clever woman, and during the reigfn 
of her husband possessed regal authority and an accurate knowledge 
of the affairs of State. She built a beautiful mansion for her own 
residence outside the fortification of the city, to the north of, and 
parallel with, the palace of the Badi Manzil.® She also erected in that 
neighbourhood a magnificent J4mi Mosque, a college, and a monastery, 
and gave those buildings the name of Namdzgdh. She also built a 
high gate of ‘red stone ’ (Ldl Darwdza) near the enclosure of her own 
house, and appropriated sums of money for the support of the learned 
and students of the sciences.” 

^ History of Indian Architecture, p. 522; Woodcuts 290 and 291* 

^ See Plate XXXIII, where the plan of the projecting portion is marke 4 by 
the letters C D E F* ^ 

3 The date ^given in Po*^son’s translation of Khair-ud^din’s History is A.H. 
806, for which he gravely gives the year A.D. 1403, without seeing that there 
must be an error of 40 or 50 >'ears. The true date is either 846 or 856, during the 
period of her husband’s reign. 
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With the exception of the mosque, the whole of these build- 
ings were ordered to be thrown down by Sikandar Lodi, and 
now nothing remains of them but the name of Lai Darwdza. 

The mosque of Bibi R4ji is the smallest of all the Jaunpur 
Masjids, the outside dimensions of the quadrangle being 
only 212 feet by 188 feet, or less than one-half of the area 
covered by the J4mi Masjid. The general design and style 
of the building are similar to those of the other masjids, 
but the walls are much thinner, and the whole building is on 
a lighter and less massive scale. , 

The masjid proper is 177 feet in length by 139 feet in 
breadth outside, with the usual proplyon or pyramidal en- 
trance, 45 feet broad and 57 feet high, in front of the central 
dome. The dome itself is only 22 feet 8 inches in diameter, 
but in front of it there is an entrance hall, which is wanting in 
the other masjids. The rooms on each side are four aisles 
in depth, and are formed entirely of pillars covered by archi- 
traves without a single arch. On each side of the propylon 
there are 'five openings into the court -yard, and two into the 
north and south cloisters of the quadrangle. The whole of 
the cloisters are only one storey in height, with the exception 
of two portions to the right and left of the centre room, which 
consist of two low storeys, and are separated from the rest by 
trellises. These rooms were doubtless intended for the ladies 
of the court. 

On the other three sides of the quadrangle the cloisters 
are two aisles in depth, with a row of shops outside the walls. 
In the middle of each face there is a gateway of the same 
style as the propylon. The eastern gate is 28 feet broad, and 
the other two gates 26 feet. 

In the aisles of the masjid the pillars are all square, with 
double capitals for the purpose of obtaining height. In the 
cloisters the shafts of the middle row of pillars are all round. 
The square shafts in the masjid seem to have been fresh stones 
from the Chunir quarries; but most of the pillars in the 
cloisters, both square* and round, have been plundered from 
Hindu temples. Bracket-capitals have been recut and 
adapted to smaller shafts;' square shafts have been rounded, 
and several inscriptions have been partly cut away in these 
alterations. There is one record of Samvat 1 1 20 odd, of which 
a few letters of five different lines still remain on a narrow strip, 
all the rest of the original flat surface having been cut away 
to form a round sh^ft. A second inscription of Vijaya Chan- 
dra Deva of Kanauj, dated in Samvat 1225, which was 
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recorded on a bracket-capital, has lost all the name of the king, 
except Chandra Deva, by the cutting away of the face of the 
bracket to fit it to a smaller shaft. In this case the portions 
cut away are two opposite bracket faces for a length of 3-! 
inches. These portions are betrayed by the rough chisel 
marks left on the sides of the adjacent faces, which have 
thus obtained an increase of projection to the extent of 3^ 
inches. This was accordingly placed outwards for the sup- 
port of the eaves. The date of the inscription shows that 
It belongs to the tim^ of Vijaya Chandra Deva, and accord- 
ingly I have filled in the missing letters of his name on the 
right hand of the first line. These few letters just occupy 
the 3|-inch space which was cut away.^ 

A still more important inscription, which occupies two 
faces of an octagonal pillar; is dated in the Samvat year 
1353, or A.D. 1296. This records the building of the temple 
of Padmeswara Deva on the north side of the gate of Vis- 
vesvara.® It seems probable, therefore, that the Ldl Darwdza, 
or “ Red Gateway,” of Bibi Riji may have occupied the same 
site as the Visveswara Gateway of the Hindus. But what 
has become of the Padmeswara temple ? May we not look 
for its traces in the arcades of Bibi Riji’s mosque ? There 
are numerous other Hindu remains, which not only preceded 
the Padmeswara temple, but also that of Vijaya Chandra 
Deva, I have already noticed a line containing a man’s name, 
Sri Ucha Varmma, which is as old as the 8th century. There 
is also a record of ten lines dated in Samvat 1297, or A.D. 
1 240 ; but perhaps the most valuable inscription is the simple 
record of the architect, which is cut on one of the pillars of 
the north side, Vishnu Sut Kamdu Silpi, or “ Vishnu’s son 
Kamiu, the architect.” ® Here we have another proof of the 
truth <j€ Fergusson’s remark that the cause of the admixture 
of Hindu and Muhammadan styles in the Jatinpur masjids 
was the employment of Hindu masons. In the Atcila Mas- 
jid record, the Hindu Padumavi, we have only the modest 
title of Sutradhdra, or mason ; but in the present instance 
the Hindu Kamdu boldly takes the title of Silpi ^ which 
might be assumed by a head mason or architect, W which 
is certainly never borne now-a-days by a common mason. 

The L^I Darw^za is more decidedly Hindu than any of 
the other mosques. The dome and the great entrance and 

>SeeP!ateXXXVJI, No. 2. 

'See Plate XXXVII, No. 3. 

3 See Plate XXXV, No. 4. 
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the three gates are the only arched constructions in the whole 
building. All the other roofing is flat throughout, and even 
the pendentives of the dome are formed by flat stones gra- 
dually overlapping each other. 

The only Muhammadan inscription in the masjid is the 
Kalimeh, or Musalman creed, engraved in very large letters 
on a black stone, which is placed a short distance under the 
great arch. The Arabic letters A and L occupy the full height 
of the slab, upwards of 2 feet, and are arranged quite paral- 
lel to one another, like the bars of a gridiron. This seems 
to have been a favourite fashion at Jaunpur, as the inscriptions 
on most of the gold coins of all the kings are arranged in 
the same manner. It became fashionable also in Bengal 
about the same period. 

There are several curious old tombs scattered about 
Jaunpur, which most probably belong to the period of the 
Shark! Kings. The oldest and most curious of these is an 
open building without name at Zafar^bid. In plan it is a 
square platform of 20 feet, with 12 Hindu pillars supporting 
a low entablature, above which there is a small squat dome. 
There are two varieties of pillars, but their shafts agree in 
being octagonal below, sixteen- sided in the middle, and circu- 
lar at top. They are 4 feet 9 inches in height, and from 15 
to 16 inches in diameter. The capitals are all round, the 
upper part being like a tulip-shaped bowl. Above there are 
bracket-capitals, making the total height beneath the archi- 
traves 7 feet 7 inches. I saw many pillars of the same pat- 
tern lying near the Makhdum’s Dargih at Zafar^b^d. 

Near the same place there are a couple of small octa- 
gonal tombs, standing close together, which are commonly 
known as the “ Two Sisters.” These also are open buildings 
standing on Hindu pillars with octagonal shafts, and finely- 
carved capitals surmounted by the usual bracket-capitals. 
The superstructure is also eight-sided, with openings on the 
alternate sides and a battlement above, from which springs 
a Pathan dome with rather steep sides and a flatfish top. A 
large portion of one of the tombs has fallen down, and the 
two fallen pillars have been carried away ; but the broken 
dome is still held together by good mortar, and the building 
will probably last for some time to come. 

There are other tombs of a later date at Katgarha, which 
the people attribute to the time of Bahlol Lodi, but which 
Kittoe says are the resting places of Biluchi noblemen of the 
time of Akbar. One of them, the more prominent one in 
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Kittoe’s sketch, may perhaps be as early as the time of Bah- 
lol ; but the greater number cannot be older than Akbar’s 
reign. On the bank of the Gumti, there is another large 
tomb, which Kittoe likewise attributes to a Biluchi noble of 
Akbar’s time, but which the people refer to the reign of Bah- 
lol. The former one is square in plan, but this one is a square 
with the angles cut off, or what is known as a Bagd&di octa- 
gon. 

The fort of Jaunpur, the ancient Kardr-kot, no longer 
exists except as a ruin, the walls having been quite needlessly 
thrown down at the end of the mutiny at the recommenda- 
tion of some committee. The walls themselves had no spe- 
cial beauty, and it is perhaps a politic measure to dismantle 
all fortified places which cannot be occupied. But along 
with the walls the Engineer, Lieutenant Malcolm, threw down 
the beetling palace of Chehel-Situn, or “ Forty Pillars,” on 
the plea that people crossing the Gumti bridge were exposed 
to be fired at from the palace. I was Chief Engineer of the 
North-Western Provinces at the time, and as soon as I heard 
of this barbarous intention I telegraphed to stop the work 
at once. But it was too late ; for the picturesque Chehel 
Situn, with its three retreating storeys, which crowned the 
highest part of the fort, had already been destroyed. When 
I visited the place some two years afterwards with Mr. Ed- 
monstone, the Lieutenant-Governor, he turned his back to- 
wards the fort with an expression of indignation in which I 
fully shared. 

The principal gateway of the fort still remains, and is 
attributed to the reign of Akbar. It seems to me^ however, to 
be of an earlier date, and from its style I should assign it to 
the reign of Sher Shah. The spandrels of the arch are filled 
with glazed tiles, and the walls are divided into panels with 
ornamental niches. 

The stone bridge over the Gumti is the only remaining 
building of any consequence at Jaunpur. In the time of the 
Shark! kings a bridge-of-boats had been kept , up for the 
greater part of the year ; but when their kingdom came to an 
end, the boat -bridge went with it, and for nearly a century 
the crossing was made by ferry. In the year 973 A.H., 
when Akbar visited Jaunpur, “ he used frequently,” according 
to Khair-ud-din — 

“ to go for pleasure and recreation on board the royal boats with 
several of his companions, to enjoy the diversion of sporting on the 
river. One day as the boat, which the emperor was on board, passed 
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down the river, he saw a woman weeping, whose face was covered 
with a cloth. His heart was affected at the voice of affliction, and he 
asked his attendants the cause of her lamentation. On enquiring they 
were informed that she was a widow, and had left the child she was 
suckling in order to go over the river to sell some skeins of thread in 
the bazar of the royal camp ; that she had then sold her thread and 
arrived at the bank of the river, but no one paid attention to her situa- 
tion ; the boatmen had taken away the boat, and she did not know 
what had become of her infant. Immediately the river of mercy 
became agitated ; he ordered her to be taken into his own boat, and 
conveyed her to the opposite shore. He also commanded the Hakims 
of Jaunpur to keep several boats on the river, for the sole purpose of 
conveying widow-women and the necessitous from one shore to the 
other The emperor then addressed the Khan Khin&n, who had the 
honour of being in the presence, remarking, that the Eastern princes 
had for a long time assumed the name of empire, and erected many 
unstable edifices. Instead of which, had they built a strong bridge 
over this river, it would have been the cause of the duration of their 
fame and renown for hundreds of years. The Khan KhanS.n had the 
boldness to reply that, in the register of the will of God, this good 
work is^ recorded among the virtuous actions of your majesty ; and 
therefore what power had others to interfere with the divine decree ! 
The emperor approved of his remark, and gave him a worn honorary 
dress. When the Khin Khancln left the presence, he girded the waist 
of resolution in the design of building a strong bridge. The experi- 
enced architects represented that on the western side of the river, 
opposite the broken grounds near the Badei Manzil, there was a pro- 
per spot for it. In like manner Sultan Ibrahim also fixed upon that 
place, because it is fordable in the hot season. The Khan Kh&n5.n 
said, I wish to build a strong bridge opposite the fort, on the spot 
which the emperor pointed out. The attendants unanimously repre- 
sented that they had not at any time heard of it being fordable there ; 
but that on the north side there was a deep hole, of which no one had 
found the bottom, and whoever went down to ascertain never returned. 
The Kh^n KhS.nAn replied, ^ if it is not built here,' what will bethought 
of rny zeal and resolution T In short, one of the experienced architects 
requested him to go on board a boat next day, and to take another 
with him, loaded with bags of money ; and he promised, when he 
arrived at the spot, to do what the architect should direct, it being the 
only probable way to promote the completion of his wishes. The next 
day Khdii KhS.n^n went on board a boat, and took another with him 
loaded with bags of rupees. When they arrived at the spot, that 
expert teacher took a hag of the money and threw it into the river, 
saying, Gf in this way you will throw in a hundred bags, you will be 
able to build a bridge oyer this place.' Khan KhAnan then ordered the 
boat to be sunk^ and said if a thousand boats thus filled with money 
are expended in the ^ork he should not object to it. 

In short, at first they built a strong bridge to the south, and made 
an embankment in the river towards the north, with stones, mortar, 
and a small quantity of earth, IJhey then turned the course of the 
river from the west, conducted it under this bridge, and let the water 
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out by the road of the Nakhas ; but they could not draw out that 
which remained in the_ hole by any kind of contrivance. They there- 
fore mad many strong and stout boats, brought them to the spot, and 
piled them up with stones made fast with lead. These boats were 
chiefly supported by anchors and ropes, by which they were let slowly 
down. When one boat had sunk, another was placed in the same 
way on the top of it, and so on until a platform was raised above the 
water. They then prepared several more of the same kind, and united 
them to each other with large beams of brass, 2o yards in length, and 
prepared at the expense of thousands of rupees. Both sides of these 
beams were made fast with lead and iron. On this foundation they 
commenced the building, and completed three arches. A poet found 
the date of it in the words ‘ with pleasure.’ Khan KhS.nan therefore 
rewarded him with 972 gold mohars. After this the other arches were 
completed and small apartments and shops built over them.” 

The bridge was not completed until A.H. 975, when in- 
scriptions in verse were placed on every pier giving the date 
and the name of the builder. All the dates are expressed in 
short phrases, of which by far the best is Pul Muhammad 
Munim Khdn^ or “ Bridge of Muhammad Munim Khan,” 
which gives the date of 975 A.H., or A.D. 1567, according 
to the abjad powers of the letters. Most of these inscriptions 
have now perished or become partially obliterated. Those 
on the last two piers at the northern end are still nearly per- 
fect, and in both of them I read the date of A.H. 975. 

The bridge consists of two distinct portions separated by 
an island. When the position was selected, there was only 
one stream, deep and unfordable ; but the architect having 
diverted the river into another channel, which he had dug a 
short distance to the south, found himself unable to close it, 
when the bridge over the river was finished. He was there- 
fore obliged to build a second bridge over the diversion 
channel, a lucky accident which has most probably been the 
means of the permanent safety of the whole structure, as the 
water way has been increased by upwards of 90 feet. 

The Jaunpur bridge is certainly one of the most pictures- 
que structures in India. Its long line of arches and piers, 
all of the same size, is relieved by the light pillared rooms 
which crown the ends of the piers on both sides, and form a 
handsome street of detached shops. The roadway is 26 feet 
in clear width, with a solid stone parapet of 2 feet 3 inches on 
each side. The whole length of the bridge, accordirig to my 
measurements, is 654 feet 3 inches. The main bridge to the 
north consists of ten pointed arches of r8 feet 3 inches span, 
resting on piers of 17 feet, wgh abutments of half the thick- 
ness. The smaller bridge to the south has only five arches of 
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the same span as the others, and with similar piers and abut- 
ments. The island between the two is 125 feet 6 inches 
broad. The whole length is, therefore, made up as follows : — 



Feet. 

Inches. 

Northern bridge 

• 352 

6 

Island ..... 

• 125 

6 

Southern bridge 

. 176 

3 

Total 

• 654 

3 


On the side of the roadway crossing the island, there is a 
large stone figure of the fabulous Smha, or gigantic lion, 
standing over a small elephant, which must have been brought 
from one of the Hindu temples. There is no inscription on 
it ; but from the stiff wooden style of the sculpture, the straight 
legs, the regular rows of hair in the mane, like those of a 
lawyer’s wig, it cannot be old work, and may very probably 
have belonged to one of the temples built by the Rathor 
Raj As of Kanauj. 

The great fault of the Jaunpur bridge is the extreme 
massiveness of the piers, a fault that is common to all native 
Indian bridges. Here we have arches of 18 feet 3 inches 
span with piers of 1 7 feet ; so that the amount of obstruction 
offered to the stream is just equal to the waterway. The 
bridge is, therefore, half weir and half free passage. The same 
arrangement has been adopted in the two great bridges over 
the Sindh river near Gwalior, and over the two small streams 
of the KAli Veh and Dhauli Veh in the Jalandhar Doab ; and 
in all these four instances one end of the bridge has been 
carried away. The Jaunpur bridge has most probably been 
saved from a similar fate b^ the addition of the second bridge 
of five arches on the south side. But exactly the same amount 
of additional waterway might have been obtained for the first 
bridge of ten arches by taking 10 feet from each of the nine 
piers, thus increasing the span of the arches from 18 feet to 
27 feet, and leaving each pier 7 feet thick. 

The bridge has been repeatedly submerged in the rainy 
season ; and one instance is recorded of a fleet of boats 
having passed clear over it during the height of the inunda- 
tion: ‘ But this happened towards the end of the last century, 
before the present parapets were added by the British Gov- 
ernment. 

* In A. D. 1J74 — Hodges^ Travels in India, p, 149. 
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The few inscriptions that have been found at Jaunpur 
were discovered by myself in the different Muhammadan mas- 
jids. No doubt every Hindu temple had the history of its 
foundation recorded on its walls ; but the wholesale destruc- 
tion of the temples by the Muhammadans was so complete, 
that nothing now remains of them, save the stones which have 
been built into the masjids. From these I obtained the few 
specimens given in the accompanying plate.^ 

No. I is found on one of the lower voussoirs of the outer 
arch of the south gate of the J^mi M^sjid. It is 15 inches’ 
long by 12^ inches broad, but it has been cut away on the 
left hand and below, to make it fit into its place in the arch. 
This is the more unfortunate, as it is certainly of early date, 
most probably about the 8th century, and records the history 
of R^ja Iswara Varmma. Amongst other achievements is 
mentioned his victory over Chandra Sena, apparently in the 
Vindhya hills (VindhyAdri). The characters of the inscrip- 
tion are exactly the same as those of the Jhilra Patan inscrip- 
tion published by Dr. Biihler, which is dated in Samvat 746.’ 
If tjiis is the Vikramaditya Samvat, the date will be A.D. 
689 ; or if it is the Saka Samvat, it will be A.D. 824 : — 

1. — riksha . yagala II dorbhy^mMma bhuvo dharah saha bhuve 

kshattrA IMabdhatmanS. vistari. 

2. — Dam yini sukharao&m bhuja bhujamenchavaye-sakala purusha 

suktivyakta s 4 pratApo. 

3. — da karmmanAyajnya darma vitana mendhati lipAh punyAm 

vitenedeve|| 

4. — laka srastalakAgrakulah tasya dikshivita tamala kirttirAtmajo 

nirpatir Iswara VarmmA. 

5. — sAnarAga samitakurAga samudra veblakAnanda + karerguno- 

gana vatam konAm. 

6. — dhishchiAtn kshti bhujAm sinAmhena + sinha sanam dhArA- 

mArgga vinirgatAgnikalokA. , 

7. 1- dala|| VindhyAdreh pratirandhrahpati + nAsamkapArenA 

sitamyato RaivatakAchalam. 

8. p samvAranAnAm ghat asuvyApte sutkhAta khargadyuti kha- 

chita bhujosh Chandra SenA bhatoshu.' 

g ,. — 4 ra pardAta ialilaih snAtam silAgandhibhih PraleyAdri bhu- 

vascha sitapayasah prandho. 

10. p re abhirgiri sarit prarormi bhargAkulai rut sarppadminapa- 

rage pidivaso yasapa. 

The loss of the left half of this inscription precludes the 
possibility of any connected and continuous translation. But 

1 See Plate XXXVII. 

® Indian- Antiquary, V, rSo. 
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enough remains to show that the verses recorded the praises 
of King Iswara Varmma (the father’s name is lost), whose 
power extended to the sea, a giver of pleasure to men of 
learning and science, sitting as a lion on his lion-throne (Sin- 
hcisana), who conquered his enemies in the Vindhya mountains, 
and pushed forward to the Raivata mountain, who with 
clouds of elephants conquered the swordsmen of Chandra 
Sena, and bathed in the river of the Eastern mountains. 

It seems not at all improbable that this powerful King 
Iswara Varmma may be the I-sha-fu-mo of the Chinese, who 
is mentioned as the king of Central India (which includes Be- 
nares), in the year 731 A.D.’ 

No. 2 is cut on the face of one of the bracket-capitals of a 
square pillar in the south cloister of the Lai Darwaza Masjid. 
It consists of two lines, which are both incomplete on the 
right hand, owing to the cutting away of 3^ inches of the 
face to make the old Hindu bracket fit into its new position 
in the Muhammadan mansjid. As both the date and last 
letters of the name are in perfect order, I have been able to 
complete the missing part with absolute certainty. It reads 
as follows : — ^ 

Samvat 1225, Chaitra badi 5, Budhe, Sri [mat Vijaya 
ChanJ dra Deva Rajye Bhattaraka Sri Bhavi Bhusha [na]. 

“ In the Samvat year 1225 (A. D. 1 168), on the 5th of the waning 
moon of Chaitra, on Wednesday, during the reign of the fortunate 
Vijaya Chandra Deva, the venerable Bhavi Bhushana (the ornament of 
the world.)” 

The title of Bhattaraka, as spelt in this inscription, means 
the venerable, or respectable, a term which is applied only to 
Brahmans. Bhavi-Bhushana is therefore the name of a Brah- 
man, who in the year specified had paid his devotions at the 
temple from whence this stone bracket was brought. We 
know that the Bijay Mandar, or temple of Vijaya Chandra 
Deva, stood in this quarter of the city, and it seems probable 
that many of the pillars and other stones used in Bibi R^ji’s 
Masjid, near the L^l Dapwaza, would have been brought from 
such a convenient quarry. 

No. 3 is a much longer inscription in ten lines, cut on two 
faces of an octagonal pillar in the north cloister of the L 41 
Darw 4 za Masjid. This record is very nearly perfect, except- 
ing in the name of the place at the end of the first line, where 
the letters are rather indistinct. The date of Samvat 1353 

^ Pauthier in Journal, Asiatique, Novembre 1839, p. 41 1. 
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is fortunately quite distinct. It is besides confirmed by the 
addition of the corresponding year, Plava, of *the Vrihaspati 
Chakra^ or sixty -year cycle of Jupiter, which by the reckoning 
used in Northern India was Samvat in'?'?. I read the record 
as follows:— 

1. — Aum namo GanapatyS-YamonyS^m 

2. — purA virddhah salyav 4 ksu Jana priyah Si- 

3- — dhesapuri vikhyatah sarvvasatuahitarattah 

4- — dasya putrS. vabhun 4 tha Sri Sadhu Nidhe tivi sru 

5. — tih tasyatmajah suchidhirah Padma Sidhurathos 

6. — bhuvi yasyam Visveswara-dwari hima-disi 

7. — paropamah Sri Pudmeswarasya Devasya prasada 

8. — mkarotsudhih Jeshtha Masi site pakshe 

g. — dwadasyam Budhavasare likhiteyam sada 

10. — ^bhati prasastih Plava-vatsare samvat 1353. 

“ Aum-Glory to Ganesa ! In Yamonya pura (lived) Sidhesapuri, 
the wise, the speaker of truth, the beloved of the people, &c., &c. 

His son was Sadhu Nidhi, the , whose son Padma 

sadhu, on the north side of the Visveswara Gate, built the temple of 
Padmeswara Deva on the 12th day of the waxing moon of Jyeshtha, 
in the year Plava, (and) samvat 1353. 

I have already suggested the probability that the Visves- 
wara Gate may have stood on the actual site of the Lai 
Darw^za of Bibi Raji, and that the latter was in fact only a 
revival of the old gate under a new name. I conclude also 
that the temple of Padmeswara Deva must have been pulled 
down by the Muhammadans, either before the time of Bibi 
Raji or at her instigation, during the . reign of her husband 
Mahmud Shah. 

The remaining inscriptions, 4, 5, and 6, have already been 
discussed in the accounts of the masjids in which they were 
found. 

XXIII.— chunAr or CHARANADRIGARH 

The hill fort of Chunar, or Charanddrigarh, is too well 
known to need any description. Its name is said to be de- 
rived from a holy foot-print [^Charana] on the top of the 
hill. I visited the place for the purpose of examining some 
caves in which I had heard there were old inscriptions. The 
principal records are cut in the rock near Kamoksha Devis’ 
temple, miles to the west of the railway station. Some 
also are cut in the Durgd-kho, or “ Durga’s cave, ” near which 
an annual mela is held on the Nao-Durgd, or ninth day of the 
Durgi-puja festival. The cave itself is simply an old quarry, 
which has been turned into a dwelling by building up two 
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pillars under the edge of the overhanging rock in front so as 
to form a room. 

The inscriptions are of considerable antiquity, several of 
them being of the Gupta period, or from 200 to 500 A.D. 
As might be expected, they are chiefly the personal records 
of pilgrims who have visited the cave of DurgA, where she 
is said to have sprung out of the rock. I have designated 
them by letters of the alphabet for easy reference : — 

A. — Isa-nasha tapasa. 

“ Isa-nasha, the ascetic. ” 

B. — Prasasta Chanarchdlaka Chandra. 

The second word I believe to be intended for Charand- , 
chalaka^ on the “ foot-print hill, ’* here called Prasasta, “ the 
best or pre-eminent. ” It will therefore be only a simple record 
of — 

“ Chandra of the excellent Charanachala (Chunar hill). 

C. — Putrena Subhangkarasya Gangddatta. 

“ By* the son of Subhangkara Gangadatta. ” 

D. — Ujala-Uja * * 

The first name, Ujala, is repeated with the initial vowel - 
made long. 

E. — Bhagwaloka Chinitta Kudu. 

The first word is most probably intended for Bhagava- 
loka, or the dwelling of the gods. 

F. —Prachan^a Prithiveka. 

PrachandA is a title of Durga. 

. G. — Satnavi Devikdntd. 

Devik^nt^ is a man’s name, the “ beloved by Devi. ” 

The remaining inscriptions are of later date, about 600 to 
800 A.D. 

H. — Yasa-loka. 

“ The Yasa-loka. ” 

y. — yamna Ddsa. 

Jamna is the colloquial form of Jamuna, or the Jamna 
river. “ The slave of Jamna ” is a very common name for a 
man. 

K. — Kasyapati Chada.* . 

The second letter is doubtful. 

L. — Adhama, Chandra, Chapala, cha. * 

These appear to be names only. 

M. — Menna, Mddhdva Bhairo Mdsd suchtniya. 
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I take the first two words to be a man’s name, Monnd 
Madhava. 

N. — Srt Bhoja Deva Savira. 

“ The fortunate Bhoja Deva, the Savira. ” 

The Saviras, or Siiirs, were a numerous and powerful tribe 
in former times. All the buildings round the great temple 
at Bodh-Gaya are attributed to Amar Sinh, Siiir. According 
to Buchanan’s information — 

the Suirs seem to have been a powerful people, their Government 
having extended not only over the whole of Shahabad (K&rusha-desa), 
but certainly over a great part, if not the whole, of what became 
afterwards the province of Benares. ” ^ 

There are still some in the Benares district who eat pork and 
drink spirits. Dalton considers them to be the same as the 
Bhuiyas. ^ I believe them to be the Savaras of Sanskrit writers, 
and the Sauras, Soriyas, and Sariyas of the present day. 
In this Chunar record we find one of them assuming the 
honorific title of Sri somewhere about 800 A.D. 

B. — J^ajya Samudra. 

This may be simply a man’s name, or it may mean 
“ victory to Samudra. ” The characters are as old as those 
of the earliest Gupta inscriptions^ 

XXIV.— BELKHARA. . 

Belkhara is a small village, miles to the south of Ahrora, 
and 12 miles to the south-east of Chunar. Lying in a field 
near the village there is a stone pillar, 1 1 feet 7 inches long 
and 1 5 inches in diameter, with two inscriptions. Above there 
is a small figure of Ganesa, with a few letters, and between 
the two inscriptions there is a rude bird and a still ruder horse. 
The upper inscription of five lines is nearly all illegible, but 
I have succeeded in reading the greater part of the lower 
inscription. This record is interesting from its date of Samvat 
1253, or A.D. ii96, which is just three years after the final 
defeat and death of Jay a Chandra, the last Rathor Rij4 of 
Kanauj. Itjnust have been close about this very date of A.D. 

1 196 that Mahammad Bakhtiyar Khalji received the two dis- 
tricts of Bhagwat and Bhuili in fief, ® together with Patfla and 
Kuntila, all of which places are in the neighbourhood of Chunar. 
But, the inscription takes no notice whatever of the Muham- 

^ Buchanan’s Eastern India, edited by Montgomery Martin, 1, 407. 

Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, 

® TabakM-i-N 4 siri, by Raverty, pp. 549-^550. 
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madan conquest, and speaks of the Hindu kingdom of Kanauj 
as if it were still in existence. I read the whole as follows : — 

1. — Parama bhattarakatpadi Raj&dhir&jA Sweta Ray&swapa- 

2. — ti, Gajapati, Narapati, R&j& Triyadhipati Viswadhara, Vi- 

3. — dya vich 4 ra Vachaspati, Sri Mat kanyakubja vijaya 

4. — rajye Samvat 1253, Vaisclkha Sudi ii Bhaume- 

5. — ^belkhara palyam palaka Sri Vijaya karniia-rft- 

6. — ^jye Dharmmak&ri namn 4 Matah Riiit Sri Ananda 

7. — suta R&ut Sri Sakarukasya kirtti ratna * * 

8. — ^ghatit&cheyam sutradhara Jalunena sudhaum * 

9. — ra, Sri Sakarukasya valabho * ru * * 

The latter half of the first line is very much Injured, and 
unfortunately this is the very place where the king’s name 
should have been mentioned, ^^r^the three titles of Asmoapa- 
ti, Gajapati, and Narapati. We have the simple title of Raja 
fairly distinct, but after that I can see no trace of Sri, which 
should precede the name. The last three letters of the line 
can be restored with absolute certainty, as they are known 
from other inscriptions. The son of Jaya Chandra is called 
Set-Ram by Tod, Sita-Rdni by Mukji, and Sweta Rdya by 
Dr. Hall’s informant. All these various readings are clearly 
intended for the same name, but they differ utterly from the 
name which has been handed down by tradition and by song 
throughout the North-West Provinces. Everywhere the son 
of Jaya Chandra is called Ldkhan, and in song he is known 
as the Kanaujiya Rai. It is not impossible that he may have 
been carried to Delhi as a prisoner, and there forcibly con- 
verted to Muhammadanism but the popularity of the songs 
about him which have come down to the present day, would 
rather point to a prolonged struggle with the Muhammadans 
as the great leader of the Hindus. It is his name, therefore, 
that I should expect to find in this inscription, dated only 
three years after his father’s death. It is true that Tod places 
the migration of Seoji and Saitaram, the grandsons of Jaya 
Chandra, in the Samvat year 1 268 ; but he gives no authority 
for this statement, and it is utterly at variance with the date 
given by Mflkji, the bard of the Khichi Chauhans. I have seen 
Mfikji’s books, which give the date of Samvat 1 283 for Seoji’s 
migration. On asking Mukji’s sons whether they knew of 
any authority for this date, they instantly quoted the following 
well-known verse in support of it : — 

Sihaline Sih 4 ju M 4 ru Murdhar des ; 

Bira-so-tirAsi, PMi ke upar parves. 

' So Tregear was informed. See Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, HI, 617. 

VOL. XI. 
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“ To the deadly land of M 5 ,ru came the lion-like Singhji, 

And conquered Pili in the year twelve and eighty-three." 

Here the name is not Siva, but Sinha, " a lion, ” to whom 
the hero is compared, and according to Mukji his name was 
Sinha Deva. The same spelling is preserved in another 
couplet, recording his treacherous defeat of the Pram^ra 
Chief 

Siho Kanauj-chauke ayo pacham darti 
Hul Puwar upar kapyo chatrpati. 

“ Then westward from Kanauj did Siho bend his way, 

“ And overthrow the Puw&r Chief upon a Huli-day. ” 

Altogether I think that the balance of evidence is strongly 
in favour of Lakhana, or Lakshana, being the name of the king 
at the date of the Belkhara inscription. The_, following is a 
translation of the record so far as I have been able to make 
it out : — 

“The supreme ruler * * [Raja Lakhana Deva ?], the lord of 
horses, lord of elephants, lord of men, king of the three lordships, 
ruler of the world, equal to V&chaspati in science, during his victorious 
reign over Kanyakubja [Kanauj], in the Samvat 1253 [A.D. 1196], on 
the nth day of the waxing moon of Vaisakha, on Tuesday, during 
the rule of the fortunate Vijaya karnna, chief of the village of Bel- 
khara, for the fame of Rdut Sri Sakard, son of the Minister Rdiit 
Sri Ananda (this pillar was erected) by the mason JalunA. The power 
of Sakaruka. (may it increase ?). 

The name of the village Belakhara, or Belkhara, has 
survived quite unaltered for nearly seven hundred years. 
Sakarii is still a common name for a man amongst the lower 
classes, and the title of Rdiit, or* Rdwat, is still used for the 
sons of a petty chief. But it is perhaps just possible that 
Rdiit, or Rdwat, may be the tribal name of the family, as I 
have found that the Sabaras are every where just as well-known 
as R^iits, or R^wats, as by their own proper name. 

XXV.— BHUILI. 

The large village of Bhuili is situated at the northern foot 
of the Vindhya hills, 20 miles to the south-east of Chunllr. 
I have already mentioned that this place formed part of the 
estate given to Muhammad Bakhtiy^r Khalji some time be- 
tween A.D. 1193 and 1200. There is a ruined fort on the 
hill above the village. The derivation of the name is not 
known, but I suspect it to be connected with the great tribe 
of Bhuias, and that it may be only a slightly altered form of 
Bhuidla. The Bhpias are by far the most numerous class in 
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the Chun^r and SahsarAm districts. They are evidently the 
aborigines, or old inhabitants of the country. Buchanan 
writes the name Bhungihir; but I believe that the proper 
appellation is simply Bhimia^ or men of the earth, or autoch- 
thones, a title given to them by the Brahmans. They gener- 
ally call themselves Musahar, which I think points to some 
connection with the Sahariyas, or Savaras. One great branch 
amongst them takes the title of Rtkhidsan, and claims to be 
descended from Rikhi-muni, or Sringi-Rikhi. 

There is one cave at Bhuili containing two inscriptions. 
The people call it kho, or “ cave,” but it is simply an enclo- 
sure made by three walls under an overhanging rock, with 
the rock for the back wall. The room is 9 feet 7 inches long 
by 7 feet 9 inches broad. The inscriptions are cut on the 
rock inside the cave. One of them is quite illegible, and the 
other is not very intelligible, but it is curious for its flour- 
ishes. I read — 

SH Gangganadre folayd chahada chandrevayeh. 

In the neighbourhood there are some square stone obe- 
lisks, with curious carvings on all four faces. Buchanan has 
given drawings of three of them.^ He attributes them to the 
Suirs, or Siviras, whom I take to be the Savaras, or Sabaras, 
of Sanskrit writers. Similar obelisks were found by him at 
BaijnAth and Darouli. The scenes sculptured on them are 
very various : — 

" Some,” says Buchanan, “ seem to represent the ordinary occur- 
rences of life, such as a woman suckling her child, or churning butter, 
or a porter carrying a load. Others are quite monstrous, such as a 
man riding on a serpent. A figure often repeated seems to represent 
a butcher kilting a cow or buffalo, for he has the animal suspended 
with the head down, as if about to remove the skin. From this per- 
haps we may infer that the Siviras, if they did not eat th^ ox, at least 
devoured the baffalo. ” 

At a village called Hetunpur, about 9 miles to the east 
of Ahrora, I found a large number of similar obelisks collected 
together near a temple. I counted 21 pieces, and I judged 
that there must have been at least 15 obelisks. I also found 
similar broken pillars at Mgingror, Chayanpur, and other 
places. The largest of the Hetunpur obelisks was 13 Inches 
square and 5 feet 7 J inches high. It was, divided into seven 
compartments on each face, each containing a small sculp- 

^ Kastf'rn Tni-Ha. PlatA TY. Ho- 
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tured scene. There were men and women dancing ; a single 
woman dancing and playing on an instrument ; a man killing 
an animal ; a man standing near a house ; a man sitting over 
a prostrate human body with a fish’s tail ; a large fish, &c. 
Amongst other scenes I recognised the Varaha and Narsingh 
Avatars, the former being a man with a boar’s head. The 
top of the obelisk was crowned with a low pinnacle, like that 
of a temple. 

Amongst the smaller obelisks I noticed several other sub- 
jects ; such as a sow with six small pigs ; a woman lying on a 
bed ; two women with swords and shields ; a woman and child 
churning butter ; a man and horse ; a woman seated and kiss- 
ing her child, &c. Along with these there was a large figure 
of Hanumin treading on a kneeling figure. He had a small 
sword resting on the right hip ; his right hand was placed 
above his head, and the fore-finger of his left hand was up- 
raised. A similar figure is given by Buchanan from Bhuili. 

I believe that Buchanan is right in attributing these mo- 
numents to the aboriginal races. Amongst them the princi- 
pal objects of worship are Hanum^n and the great Buffalo- 
killing goddess. All the aboriginal tribes that I have met 
with eat the buffalo and the pig, and the common fowl, first 
offering them to their deities. 

There are similar-shaped obelisks at other places, more 
particularly at Path^ri in Mcdva, and at Markanda in the 
Chinda district. 


XXVL— sahsarAm. 

The old town of SahsarAm is famous as the burial-place 
of Sher Shah, perhaps the ablest of all the Muhammadan 
kings of Delhi. The town covers rather more than one 
square mile, and contains upwards of 20,000 inhabitants. 
The full name is said to be Sahasra + Arjunapurd, because 
the thousand-armed Haihaya Chief Arjuna died here. His 
thousand arms are said to have been cut off by Parasur^ma 
when he fled with all his followers to this place. Here he 
died, and his followers gave his name to the town which they 
had built. 

About 2 miles to the east of the town rises one of the last 
spurs of the Kaimur range of hills called Chandan-Pir, after 
a Muhammadan saint, who took up his abode on the top of 
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the hill. The legend about him seems to have been suggest- 
ed by that of Sahasra Arjun. A Muhammadan saint living 
at Benares had his head cut off by a Hindu named Chandan, 
and he fled away without his head until he reached Sahsardm. 
Here he asked a woman for a pdn, or betel, to eat, but she re- 
plied, “ what is the use of giving you a pan when your head 
is gone ? ” on which the holy man at once dropped down 
dead. The shrine on the top of the hill is called after him, 
Chandan-Ptr^ and a small cave just below, in which there is 
one of Asoka’s dated inscriptions, is called the Fir’s chirdgh- 
ddn, or “ lamp.” 

The inscription of Asoka has already been published,' 
and need not therefore be described here. So also has the 
inscription of Prat^pa Dhavala, which is engraved in charac- 
ters 2 inches high on the rock close by the figure of 
Chandi-Devi, about i mile to the south of the Chandan- 
Pir.* This inscription is 8 feet long and 14 inches in height. 

But the great attraction of SahsarAm lies in the picturesque 
tombs of Sher Shah and his family. They are especially 
remarkable for the great span of their domes, which far ex- 
ceed all others that I have seen in Northern India. Not one 
of them approaches the grand dome of Mahmud Shah’s 
tomb at Bijapur; but the dome of Sher Shah’s tomb is 
larger than that of Ibrahim Shah’s Masjid, and some 13 feet 
wider than the dome of the T^j Mahal at Agra. 

One of the characteristic features of the tombs of the 
Afghcln rulers of India is the general adoption of the octa- 
gonal form for the ground plan. In the earlier examples of 
the tomb of Sikandar Lodi,^ and of some unknown persons 
at Khairpur^ and Mublirakpur, near Delhi, the angles of the 
octagon are supported by sloping buttresses. But these 
buttresses were discarded by the architects of the later 
Afghan kings, as well as in all the tombs of Sher Shah’s 
family. These sloping buttresses form the link between the 
sloping walls of the Tughlak architecture and the perpendi- 
cular walls of the Suri architecture, and may perhaps be a 
characteristic of the Lodi style. 

* See Indian Antiquary, VcJ. VII, p. 141 and Corpus Inscriptionum Indica- 
rum, Vol. I, Plate XIV, and pp. 95 and 131. 

2 Colebrooke’s Essays, Vol. II, p, 256. 

^ Say id Ahmad's As^r-us-sunMid, Plate at p. 223. 

^ Fergusson’s Indian Architecture, p. $ 16 , gives a very good view of the 
Khairpur tomb. 
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The tombs of Sher Shah’s family are the following ; — 

1. — Tomb of Hasan Khan, his father, at Sahsar&m. 

2. — „ Sher Shah, at ditto. 

3. — ,, Islam Shah, his son, at ditto. 

4. — ,, Ikhtiar Khan at Chayanpur. 

5. — ,, Mauli Khan near Chayanpur. 

1, — The earliest of these must be the tomb of Hasan 
Khan, the father of Sher Shah, as it was certainly built during 
the life-time of the king. But as the two reigns of Sher 
Shah and his son Islam did not extend beyond fifteen years, 
the whole of these buildings must have been erected within 
that period. We have the most convincing proof of this fact 
in the unfinished state of Islam Shah’s tomb, the work hav- 
ing been stopped at the time of his death. 

The tomb of Hasan Khan stands in the middle of the 
town, surrounded by a square enclosure. Externally it is 
an octagon of two storeys, covered by a rather pointed dome, 
and surmounted by an ornamental pinnacle, instead of the 
usual open cupola. Each side of the outer octagon is 40 
feet 6 inches long, and has three open pointed arches leading 
into a verandah or arcade, which runs all round the building. 
The roof of the arcade has three small domes on each side. 
These are real domes resting on transverse arches which span 
the arcade. Above this rises the octagonal body of the 
building, which is finished with a small cornice and battle- 
ment, but is quite plain below. At each angle of the octagon, 
surrounding the base of the great dome, there is an open 
cupola supported on six square pillars. The dome itself has 
been plastered, but the plaster has peeled off in many places, 
and the whole has now a ragged and unsightly appearance. 

As Hasan Khan died before Sher Shah obtained the 
throne, I conclude that the building of the tomb must have 
been begun soon after his accession, or about A.H. 945, or 
A.D. 1538. 

2. — The tomb of Sher Shah is said to have been begun by 
himself, and was probably finished, during his life-time, before 
A.H. 952= A.D. 1545 - its design two novelties have 
been introduced, which I believe to be due to a Hindu archi- 
tect. All the previous tombs of the class spring at once 
from the ground ; but this grand mausoleum rises from a 
square platform of 30 feet in height, which stands in the 
middle of a large lake about 1,000 feet square. Both 
the lofty basement and the surrounding lake are common 
features of the Hindu temple. It is possible of course that 
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they might have been adopted by a Muhammadan architect. 
But when we find them combined with Hindu corbelling and 
flat architraves in all the inner doorways, it is difficult to re- 
sist the conclusion that the architect of the tomb must have 
been a Hindu. 

The platform on which the tomb stands is a square of 
nearly 300 feet side, including the continuous flight of steps 
which surrounds the foot of the wall. In the middle of each 
side there is a double flight of steps leading from the level of 
terrace down to the lake. On the north side there was for- 
merly a bridge 350 feet in length, which formed the entrance 
to the enclosure. But the bridge disappeared long ago, and 
for the last hundred years the only access to the tomb has 
been by means of a raft formed of earthen vessels. But 
within the last few years a cause-way of earth has been 
thrown across, and the place has been generally cleared of 
weeds and rubbish. A few of the stones in the walls have got 
displaced, but otherwise the building is in very good condition. 
The pinnacles of all the small domes have disappeared, but 
their loss was no doubt due to the iron spikes round which 
they were built. 

At each of the four corners of the platform there is a 
large octagonal turret with a domed roof ; and on each side 
there are two small pyramidal roofed cupolas on slender 
pillars which stand out boldly from the walls on projecting 
corbels. These “ little bracketted kiosks,” as Mr. Fergusson 
truly says, serve to break the outline very pleasingly. Be- 
tween the base of the great octagonal building and the walls 
of the terrace there is a clear space of 40 feet on all sides. 

The tomb itself is an octagonal room of 29 feet 7 inches 
each side, which gives an interior diameter of 71 feet 5 inches. 
Two direct measurements with a tape made the diameter 7 1 
feet 7 inches. The walls are 16 feet 2 Inches thick, with a 
niche in the west side, and a doorway 8 feet 5 inches wide on 
each of the other sides. Beyond this there is a verandah, or 
continuous arcade 10 feet 2^ inches wide, with an outer wall 
5 feet inches in thickness. The outer face of the octagon 
forming the main body of the tomb is 43 feet, which gives a 
diameter of 103 feet 9^ inches, compared with 103 feet 1 1 
inches of direct measurement, being 71 feet 7 inches, 
twice 16 feet 2 inches, which is the thickness of the waifs. 
Similarly one of the outer faces of the verandah was found 
to be 56 feet, which gives a total diameter of 135 feet 2 inches, 
compared with 135 feet 9 inches of direct measurement. 
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The different faces of the octagons vary slightly in length by 
as much as 2 or 3 inches, but all the calculations from their' 
sides have been checked by the direct measurement. 

The interior of the building is lighted by sixteen windows, 
in two rows of eight. 

In each wall of the arcade there are three pointed arches 
of 9 feet span, with four lotus flowers in the spandrils. The 
eaves are supported on massive corbels of Hindu design, 
below which runs a continuous band of glazed tiles of different 
colours — dark-blue, light-blue, yellow, and white. The red 
colour which is mixed with them is not a glaze, but a simple 
paint. Ithas, however, lasted very well. The spaces between 
the corbels also are filled with panels of glazed tiles, chiefly 
dark-blue on a white ground. 

At every angle of both storeys of the building there is an 
open octagonal cupola covered with a dome. All the domes 
are divided into panels by narrow lines of white glazed tiles, 
which are now of a dirty greenish hue, and are not noticeable 
at any distance. The drum of the great dome has sixteen 
sides, and its outline is well marked by a continuous line of 
battlement. Over all rises the great dome itself, the largest 
in Upper India, crowned by a small pyramidal-roofed cupola 
on four pillars. 

In section the walls of the main body of the tomb consist 
of three storeys — the lowermost, of eight sides, being 28 feet 
6 inches high ; the middle one, of sixteen sides, being 25 feet 
3 inches, and the upper one, of thirty-two sides, being 1 2 feet 

3 inches high. Adding these three dimensions to that of the 
plinth, I foot 6 inches, the total height of the walls above the 
platform to the spring of the dome is found to be 67 feet 6 
inches, or 66 feet above the floor of the tomb. Again, adding 
to this the radius of the hemispherical dome, 35 feet 9I inches, 
we obtain the height of the interior to be loi feet ^ inches. 
According to one measurement, the dome was found to be 

4 feet 2 inches thick. If we allow 4 feet for the thickness of 
the dome at top, and 16 feet for the extreme height of the 
square cupola on the top, the total height of the tomb above 
the terrace, including the plinth, will be 1 23 feet 34 inches. As 
the platform from which the tomb rises is 30 feet high, the 
total height of the tomb above the lake which surrounds it 
is upwards of 150 feet. 

Such is the magnificent tomb of the greatest Of the 
Pathan kings, which for grandeur and dignity is quite un- 
equalled in Northern India. The Taj Mahal may be more 
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beautiful, although perhaps its beauty is due as much to its 
material as to its design ; but after the Taj Mahal J know 
of no other tomb that can be compared with the Mausoleum 
of Sher Shah. The tomb of Akbar, had it been completed 
with a domed chamber, as Mr. Fergusson has suggested,' 
might have rivalled it in beauty of outline, but the dome was 
never built, and we can only compare the buildings as they 
actually exist before us. There is, however, a decided simi- 
larity in the general design of both tombs, in storey rising 
over storey, each receding as it rises, until the whole pile 
culminates in a dome, which most appropriately completes the 
pyramidal appearance of the building. There is a pleasing 
variety too, in the use of octagonal and square cupolas in Sher 
Shah’s tomb, which is wanting in that of Akbar, as the whole 
of the cupolas at Sikandra are square. 

3. — The tomb of Islam Shah was never completed, but as 
the walls were raised to the tops of the arches, the whole of 
the ground plan and much of the general design of the 
building can be traced with certainty. The tomb stands to 
the north of the road, with its entrance to the south towards 
the tomb of Sher Shah. The general plan of the building 
is similar to that of the father’s tomb, but with all the dimen- 
sions slightly increased. Thus the lake is 1,250 feet square, 
instead of 1000, and the island in the middle is 350 feet 
square, instead of 300. So also the clear space between the 
edge of the water and the side of the octagon is 65 feet, or 
25 feet more than in Sher Shah’s tomb, while the mausoleum 
itself was to have had a dome of 74 feet 6 inches span, or 
2^^ feet more than that of his father’s tomb. The whole 
building is 140 feet in diameter, or 5 feet greater than that of 
the other tomb. 

The island is approached by a bridge of pure Hindu con- 
struction, formed by large flat stone beams laid from pier to 
pier at short distances apart, and covered over by other stone 
beams laid transversely side by side. There are eleven 
openings in the bridge, which is 33 feet bjoad and 500 feet 
long. The end of each pier has a bold projection outwards, 
supported on three rows of stout corbels. Each of the bays 

» 

^ History of Indian Architecture, p. 585, Mr. Fergusson has given a passage 
from the Travels of William Finch, which certainly supports his view that there was 
to have been an upper chamber crowned by a dome. But, so far as I could learn, 
there was no interior foundation ready to receive the walls for the support of such 
a dome. 
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thus formed was no doubt intended to receive a square cupola 
resting on four slender pillars, the effect of which would have 
been very picturesque. 

On crossing the bridge one immediately misses the lofty 
platform like that on which Sher Shah’s tomb stands. Here 
the rise is only a gentle slope of a few feet up to the plinth 
of the building. But the tomb itself is laid out on exactly 
the same plan as that of the father’s. There is a central 
octagonal room, with a niche on the western side, and a door- 
way in each of the other seven sides. Beyond there is a 
verandah, or arcade, all round the central hall, with an outer 
wall pierced with three arches on each of the eight faces. 
There are several slight* differences in the details of the open- 
ings ; but the only novelty of any importance is the introduc- 
tion of small mindi's, or pillars, at all the angles of the outer 
octagon. These are octagonal in the lower half, and fluted 
above with convex flutes, alternately round and angular, like 
those of the Kutb minir. 

At the time of my visit I found people pulling down the 
ruined walls of this unfinished tomb and carting away the 
stones. The delinquent was, however, not a Public Works 
officer, although Mr. Fergusson seems to think that the tempt- 
ation of easy access would have been too much for him to 
withstand. Speaking of Sher Shah’s tomb, he says — “ The 
bridge fortunately was broken down before the grand trunk 
road passed near. But for this, it would probably have been 
utilised before now. For the credit of the Public Works 
officers, I am happy to say that though the grand trunk road 
runs close by, and though the bridge is unbroken, yet they 
withstood the temptation of demolishing Islam Shah’s tomb. 
The demolisher I found was the zamindar, who laid claim to 
the island on which the tomb stands, and looked upon the 
tomb as his private property. Everywhere throughout Bengal 
I have found the same claims put forward on the part of the 
zamindars, which the civil authorities seem to acknowledge 
by their non-interference. ■ 

4. — The tomb of Ikhtiar Khan is at Chayanpur. Accord- 
ing to the people’s account, he was the father of Fateh Khan, 
who married one of Sher Shah’s daughters. The same 
story was given to Buchanan nearly seventy years ago ; but 
I have not been able to discover anything about either father 


* History of Indian Architecture, p. 517. 
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or son. The following is Buchanan’s description of the 
tomb — 

The inside of the dome of Ikhtiar Khan^s tomb is an octagon of 
53 feet in the shorter diameter. The wall all round the niche for 
prayer has been plastered and covered with pious sentences written 
in black, and these perhaps extended all round the dome. The wall of 
this is 12 feet thick. The gallery round it is 9 feet wide, and the but- 
tresses which support the arches in front are 6 feet square. The style 
of the building is-exactly similar to that of the monument of Husen 
Khan at Sahsarom, only that the great dome is surmounted by a square 
area enclosed by a high wall, at each corner of which is a square 
chamber, surmounted by a very clumsy dome. The gate is large, and, 
were the masonry good, would be rather handsome. The area con- 
tains a number of fine trees and palm, which give the whole a grand air, 
especially as a hill overhangs it to the west; and betw^een the hill and 
tomb there is a fine little river, so that the situation is most judicious. 
The tomb contains twenty-five graves, twelve of which have been de- 
stroyed by the water dropping through the roof. Besides the grave of 
Akhtiir Khan, distinguished by a column at the head, there are entire 
the graves of four grown males, three women, five male children, and 
one female. No tradition remains concerning the fate of Fateh Khan, 
although there is no doubt that he and his children suffered in the wreck 
of his kinsman’s family. A younger brother, Daiid Khan, resided here, 
and at the time of the Mughals^ success was erecting several buildings. 
His tomb is a little north from that of his father, and is much smaller. 
It is square without and an octagon within, and would no doubt have 
been covered with a dome ; but when he met his fate, that had not 
been commenced. The Mughals have permitted his body to be buried 
within ’’ 

5. — About 3I miles east from Chayanpur is a tomb much 
like that of Daiid Khan, but the dome has been completed, 
and the whole is in good repair ; yet nothing is known of the 
person who is buried in it, except that he was a Pathan named 
Mauli Khan, and that he communicated his name to an adja- 
cent village which now belongs to a Hindu, and has done so 
for four or five generations. 

The two tombs of Sher Shah and his son Islam Shah are 
the only examples that I have met with of Muhammadan 
tombs placed in the middle of lakes. It is a common position 
for Hindu buildings, as in most of the Kashmir temples, and 
in the famous golden temple of the Sikhs at Amritsar. I have 
met with several other tombs of the time of Sher Shah and 
his son, but they are all on dry land.‘ I am therefore inclined 
to look on the adoption of the lake as a decided Hindu 
feature, which was very probably due to a Hindu architect. 
The innovation died with the family of Sher Shah, and has 
never been revived. 

^ Eastern India, I, pp* 460 and 461. 
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XXVII.-tUMGA, or mungA. 

As the remains at Umg 4 have been described by Kittoe, 
and photograped by Mr. Peppe, a short notice will be suffi- 
cient for them. The place is called indifferently either 
Umgd, or Mungd ; but in the long inscription which has been 
published by Kittoe, it is named Umanga-nagari. The 
people also speak of the temple of Munga Deo, or the “ god 
of Munga,” which I take to be only a contracted form of 
speech for “ the god of the city of MungA.” But as this 
name would not have been given to their god by the citizens 
themselves, its use shows that this temple must have been 
of some repute in the surrounding country. 

The only existing temple at the present day, and the one 
referred to in the inscription, is a granite building situated on 
a projecting spur of the Kaimur range, which is a conspi- 
cuous object for many miles round. The temple consists of 
the usual assembly hall, 27 feet by 25^ feet, with the roof 
supported by four pillars. On the north and south sides there 
are openings leading into small balconies. On the east is the 
entrance, and opposite to it is the sanctum, containing three 
wooden blocks which are the usual representatives of Vishnu, 
as JaganncLth, with his brother Balar^ma, and his sister 
SubhadrU. The whole length of the building is 62 feet 4 
inches. 

Kittoe notes as a remarkable feature in this temple the 
presence of Arabic inscriptions over the entrance doorway, 
“ as well as those of the two small chambers, also on the 
eight sides of each pillar and on the architrave.”^ On the 
faces of the pillars and on the jambs of the doorways these 
inscriptions are limited to the name of Allah in slightly raised 
letters. But I noticed, as a peculiarity, that on the right jamb 
the name is cut reversed, so that it reads from left to right, 
and forms the most exact reflection of the name on the other 
jamb. 

To th^ presence of these Arabic inscriptibns Kittoe 
attributes the preservation of the temple “ from the destruc- 
tive hand of Muhammadan fanatics and this is no doubt 
true, as the conquerors actually occupied the UmgA temple 
as a mosque. These inscriptions did not of course form a 
part of the original structure, as Kittoe would seem to have 
believed by his indignation at their subsequent defacement. 


» Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, XVI, 657. 
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but were coarsely cut after the Muhammadan occupation. 
All the letters are flush with the faces of the stones, and only 
appear to be slightly raised by being placed in slightly de- 
pressed panels. The inscriptions over the two side door- 
ways of the assembly hall still remain intact, with the excep- 
tion of the name of Allah in the middle, which has been cut 
away, but in so imperfect a manner as' to leave the letters 
quite legible. 

The temple inscription is carved on a dark -blue slab, 3 feet 
4 inches long by i foot 8 inches broad. It records how “ the 
city of Umangd flourished on the top of a high mountain," 
under the rule of a dynasty of Somavansi R 4 jas, the founder 
of which was named Durdama. The names of twelve suc- 
cessors are given, the last of whom was Bhairavendra, the 
builder of the temple. On Wednesday, the 3rd of the 
waning moon of Vaisclkh, in the year of Vikram^ditya 1496 
(or A.D. 1439), he established here, "by one ritual, the 
images of JagannMh, Balarlima, and SubhadrA." 

At a Tshort distance higher up the hill there are two 
ruined temples, one of which is called Mungeswari Devi^ and 
is visited by thousands of pilgrims from all quarters. An 
annual fair is held here in the month of Ph^lguna. Close 
by, but further up the hill, on a granite block there is a tablet 
containing a Nagari inscription ; but it is so much injured by 
the weather, that I could not make out three consecutive 
letters in any part. 


XXVIII.— bodh-gayA, or buddha-gayA. 

I paid another visit to Bodh-Gayli for the double purpose 
of examining the surrounding country and of making a sur- 
vey of the ancient sites. On this occasion I approached from 
the south ; and for several days before I reached the place 
I heard of a lofty temple called Mahd-Bodh^ which of course 
turned out to be the great temple of Bodh-Gaya. Every- 
where the people speak of it as Mahd-Bodh, and I have no 
doubt that this was the common name by which it was gene- 
rally known in early times. 

I had also in view a third object, namely, to examine the 
vaults and arches of the great temple for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether they formed part of the original structure, 
or were subsequent additions. On this point my researches 
led me to the conclusion that both arches and vaults are 
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most_ probably subsequent additions. My reasons for coming 
to this conclusion are based on the following facts 

The sanctum of every square temple should itself be 
a square. This is the case with the great brick temple of 
BalS-ditya at Nalanda, with the small brick temple at Konch, 
and with the fine brick temple of Bhitargaon, described in the 
present volume. But there is a wide departure from this 
law in the temple of Bodh-Gay4, as it now exists. Thus the 
lower room is 20 feet 4 inches long, but only 13 feet broad, 
while the upper room is 18 feet 10 inches long by 14 feet 4 
inches broad. The difference of width in the lower chamber 
would allow for a wall on each side of 2^ feet ; and to ascer- 
tain whether such a wall existed distinct from the main walls 
of the building, I examined the inner wall itself at one side 
of the great stone pedestal. Here I found that the end of 
the pedestal was cut off quite straight, and abutted against 
the side wall, so that it was quite clear that the pedestal itself 
was set up at the same time that the side wall was built. On 
examining further, I found that the side wall contained nine 
courses of bricks in 2 feet, whereas the main walls of the 
building had only eight courses in the same height. From 
this difference it is quite clear that the two side walls of the 
lower room are distinct from the main walls of the building, 
as they do not break bond anywhere. As separate walls dis- 
tinct from the outer main walls, I conclude that they must 
have been added at some period subsequent to the erection of 
the main building. 

The original structure, as I believe, had only the one great 
opening to the east formed by overlapping bricks. After the 
lapse of some time, say two, three, or four centuries, the 
lower w'alls of the temple had become ruinous, as is the case 
with all brick buildings in India. To guard against this evil 
for the futur-e, I suppose that a' broad basement was added 
all round the outside, while the inside was strengthened by 
the addition of two side walls carrying a vault knoTa 

that a similar outside basement was added to the great temple 
at NManda, as well as a massive buttress. In this case I 
have -pointed out that these additions must have been made 
before A.D. 600, as the mason’s marks on the stones of the 
later work belong to the Gupta alphabet.' In the case of 
the Bodh-Gay 4 temple, also, I infer that the inrier vault must 
have been added before A.D. 600, from the following state- 

* Archaeological Survey of India, IH, loi. 
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ment of Hwen Thsang : — The king Sasdngka having ordered 
one of his ministers to throw down the statue of Buddha and 
put Siva’s image in its place, the poor man was struck with 
fear, believing that, if he destroyed the statue of Buddha, he 
would incur intolerable evils for many succeeding ages, whilst 
if he disobeyed the king’s order, he and his whole family 
would be exterminated. He consulted a faithful servant, who 
quickly ran up a brick wall in front of the statue of Buddha, 
against which he placed an image of Siva ; and as the room 
was dark, he lighted it with a lamp. Now, my argument is, 
that the vault must already have been built, otherwise the 
room could not have been dark on account of the great open- 
ing in front. And further, unless the vault had then existed, 
it would have been quite impossible to have run up a brick 
wall in front of the statue of Buddha to the height required to 
make it look like the wall of the building. 

The outer arch of the entrance has fallen down, but the 
inner arch leading to the sanctum still remains, as well as the 
two side arches leading up to the top of the basement by 
flights of steps. All these arches are circular. But the vaults 
of both the lower and upper rooms are pointed. Both of 
these peculiarities exist also in the Bhitargaon temple, in 
which the arches are circular and the domes are pointed. In 
both temples the arches are formed by regular voussoirs of 
wedge-shaped bricks. But, as I have already explained in my 
account of the Bhitargaon temple, although the principle of 
construction is the same as in the European arch, yet the 
actual arrangement of the bricks, or method of construction, 
is different. In the European arch the voussoirs are placed 
face to face, whereas in the Indian arch they are placed 
side to side. I suppose that this process had become very 
familiar to the Hindus in the building of stupas with wedge- 
shaped bricks. The only difference is that in the latter case 
the bricks are laid horizontally ; in the former they are placed 
perpendicularly. That this kind of arch was known to the 
Hindus, and used by them before the Muhammadan con- 
quest, is most convincingly proved by the number of arches 
and vaults found in the Buddhist stdpas of Birdaban and 
Indappe ; and that it was used at an early date is also proved 
by the discovery of arches in the ruined temple, on the top of 
which stands the Buddhist stupa of Nongarh. 

There is one fact which I think would be quite sufficient 
to account for the early failure of the walls of the Bodh- 
Gay& temple, namely, that it was built on a sandy soil, raised 
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only a few feet above the ordinary floods of the Lilijan river, 
and subject at all great floods to be inundated and thoroughly 
soaked through. The place where the temple stands was 
called Uruvilwa (in Pali Uruwel^ or Urwweld)^ that is, the 
“ sand hills, ” or “ waves of sand. At the time the temple 
was built the bed of the Lil^ljan river must have been some 2 
or 3 feet deeper than it is at present ; but the great quantities 
of sand brought down by the annual floods would have 
gradually raised it, until the river overflowed the country 
nearly every year, and eventually wrought for itself the broad 
channel in which it now meanders. At some early period, 
when these overflows were frequent, the river gradually spread 
a deposit of sand all round the temple to a depth of nearly 
3 feet. Thus at the back of the Bodhi tree, to the west of 
the temple, my excavations showed the pillars of Asoka’s 
railing silted up to a height of more than 2 feet, completely 
covering the lower bar of the railing, which is still in situ. 
To remedy this evil a new pavement of bricks and lime 
mortar was laid on the sand at a height of 2 feet 7 inches 
above the old floor, and on this new floor I found three 
votive stupas still standing. 

Now, the granite floor of the eastern court in front of the 
entrance to the temple is also raised 2 feet above the granite 
floor of the sanctum of the temple. On this raised floor 
there is no trace whatever of the old Asoka railing ; but 
instead of it we have the plinth of a much later railing in blue 
basalt.* As I have elsewhere shown, this new plinth does 
not even occupy the same position as the old one, and there 
can be no doubt that it is of much later date. Indeed, the 
very use of basalt is itself a sufficient proof of a later period, 
as every ancient fragment that has yet been found is either 
of granite or of sandstone. Even all the inscribed coping 
stones of the Gupta period which I discovered in the eastern 
court are of sandstone. Besides which, the people them- 
selves say that the basalt quarries at were not 
known in ancient times. The earliest specimens that I know 
are the plinth just referred to and the pedestal of the statue 
inside the temple itself. I am therefore of opinion that the 
raising of the court-yard in front and of the terrace floor 
behind were both done at the same time, when the arches 
and vaults were added to the temple and the great pedestal 
of blue basalt was placed inside. 

* Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, 164, note quoted from Tumour. 

2 See Archaeological Survey of India, III, Plate XXV. 
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In a former report I have referred to the singularly exact 
accordance of Hwen Thsang’s description of the temple of 
A.D. 637 with the actual temple of the present day. The 
accordance is indeed so exact, that on this ground alone it 
seems to me almost impossible not to believe that the present 
temple is the very same building which the pilgrim saw and 
described. 

According to him, the temple was between 160 and 170 
feet in height, and about 20 paces square at the base. I 
r.measured the height with a theodolite, and found it to be 
just 160 feet from the granite floor to the top of the ruined 
pinnacle. By adding a few feet to restore the pinnacle, the 
height would become about 165 to 170 feet. Similarly the 
base, according to my measurements, is 48 feet 10 inches one 
.way by 47 feet 6 inches, which corresponds exactly with the 
pilgrim’s 20 paces, or about 50 feet. 

The temple was built of bluish-coloured bricks and faced 
with stucco. It was ornamented with niches in stages, each 
niche holding a gilded statue of Buddha, and was crowned 
with an anialaka fruit in gilt copper. The present temple is 
built throughout of dark-red bricks of a bluish tinge, and has 
once been plastered all over. The walls also are ornamented 
with tiers or rows of niches, many of which still hold figures 
of Buddha. 

Hwen Thsang further says : — “ On the east side there was 
afterwards added a pavilion of two storeys, with projecting 
roofs which rose in three tiers. This statement regarding 
the subsequent addition of the rooms on the ecfstern side, as 
I have once before pointed out, is confirmed by the difference 
in the size of the bricks used in the walls of the temple and 
in the outer rooms on the eastern face. In the former there 
lire exactly eight courses of bricks in 2 feet, while in the latter 
there are rather more than nine courses in 2 feet. As pre- 
cisely the same difference exists between the inner walls and 
|he vaults and arches, I have no doubt that they also belong 
ip the same period, and are consequently of later date than 
the main walls of the building. 

Believing, as I do, that we now see the very same building 
which HWen Thsang saw and described in 637 A.D., it may 
be as well to give his account of its foundation.^ On the 
pite of an old vih^ra, Asoka built a small vihara, but after- 
iyards a grand new vihara was built by a Brahman, while a 

’ For all these details, see JuHen’s Hwen Thsang, II, pp. 464 and 465. 

= Julien’% Hwe» Thsang, H, 465. 
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large tank was excavated by his younger brother. The 
pilgrim gives no hint as to the date, but as he afterwards 
describes the great temple of B 414 ditya at NManda as re- 
sembling, both in size and magnificence, the great temple 
near the Bodhi-drum, I think that we have a faint clue to- 
wards finding its date. The N 41 anda temple is now in ruins ; 
but my early identification of it in 1861 has since been con- 
firmed by its excavation, which has most satisfactorily tested 
the accuracy of Hwen Thsang’s description.^ 

“ Both temples are square in plan, both rise from a raised terrace 
or platform, both are built of bricks faced with stucco, and both are 
ornamented with rows of panels containing figures of Buddha. But 
the agreement with Hwen Thsang’s description goes still further. 
The height of the N 41 anda temple, he says, was 200 feet. Now, we 
know both the breadth and the height of Bodh-Gay& temple, and as 
the Nalanda temple resembled it, we may conclude, with some con- 
fidence, that it was built with the same relative proportions of height 
to base. The base of the NManda temple is 63 feet square, and that 
of the Bodhidrum temple is just 50 feet, its height being 160 to 170 
feet. According to this proportion, the height of the temple of BMa- 
ditya, at Nalanda, would have been a little over 200 feet, which agrees 
exactly with the measurement given by Hwen Thsang.” 

This similarity between the two temples, which includes 
also the relative proportion between the base and the height, 
seems to me to show that they must have b^en built much 
about the same time. Now, the date of BMliditya we learn 
from the statement of Hwen Thsang that he was the third 
successor of Sankar^ditya, the founder of the N^anda monas- 
tery, who lived 700 years before Hwen Thsang’s own time.^ 
Counting backwards from A.D. 637, Sankar^ditya will be 
fixed to B.C. 73 ; while BM 4 ditya will be referred to the very 
beginning of . the Christian era, if we reckon by generations 
of 25 years each, or to B.C. 28, if we reckon by reigns of 15 
years. This, then, was the date of the N 4 landa temple. But 
as it was both broader and loftier than the Bodhidrum temple, 
I conclude that it was built after the other. In another place 
I have suggested that the Bodhidrum temple may fiave been 
built by Sankar^ditya himself.® But in any case I would 
assign the foundation of the Bodh-Gayi temple to 50 or 6a 
B.C., and that of the N 41 anda temple to the beginning of the 
Christian era. 


• Archaeological Survey of India, III, 94. 
® Julien's Hwei» Thsang, I, 150. 

^ Archaeological Survey of India, III, 95, 
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In the accompanying map of the country around the great 
temple, I have attempted to identify several of the more 
important localities described by Hwen Thsang. Most of 
these are mentioned also by Fa Hian, but as^e gives neither 
bearings nor distances, his notices are of no use for the pur- 
pose of identification. 

The first notable locality described by Hwen Thsang is the 
tank that was dug by the two Brahman brothers. He places 
this outside the south gate of the court of the great temple, 
and says that it was about 700 paces, or 1,750 feet, in cir- 
cuit.^ Both the position and the size show that this must 
be the Budhokhar TM, marked A in the plan, which I found 
to be upwards of 400 feet square, or i ,620 feet in circuit in 
the dry season. It is rather less than 300 feet to the south 
of the court-yard of the great temple. 

Still further to the south there was another tank which 
had been created by Indra to meet Sakya’s wish for a bath 
after his six years’ rneditation under the Bodhi tree. This I 
take to be the MihAp TM, which lies just 350 feet to the 
south-west of the Budhokhar, or Brahma’s tank. It is 300 
feet long by 250 feet broad, and is marked B in the map. 

To the west of this tank there was a large stone which In- 
dra had brought from the snowy mountains, when Sakya 
wished to dry his clothes after bathing. Near this spot also 
there was a stupa, and still further to the south there was a 
second stupa, where Buddha had received some old garments 
from a poor old woman. These sites might be looked for on 
the high ground to the west and south of the tank, but the 
spot is covered with houses. 

To the east of Indra’s tank, in the middle of a wood, was 
the tank of the Naga King Muchilinda. The eastern direc- 
tion I would alter to west, because tbe great tank on the east 
belongs to the village of Urel, which is beyond all doubt the 
representative of the ancient Uruvilwd, or Uruwel. By 
changing the direction to the west, the Muchilinda tank may be 
identified with the large piece of water called Teskdr, or Tdk- 
sdl Tdl, which lies at a short distance to the south-west of 
the Mahdp Tdl, and is marked C in the map. This tank is 
600 feet long and nearly 500 broad in its widest part. On 
its western bank there was a small vih4ra, which is now re- 
presented by a small modern temple, about which are collect- 
ed several Buddhist sculptures. The legend was that when 


Julien’s Hwen Thsang*, II, 477. 
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Sakya first obtained Buddhahood, he remained (or some days 
in the place in meditative abstraction. During the whole of 
this time the N4ga King Muchilinda guarded him by encir- 
cling him with his folds and forming a conopy over him with 
his numerous heads. In the books of Ceylon the N 4 ga is 
said to have protected him from the rain.^ 

“ In the sixth week,” says Hardy, “ he went to lake Muchilinda, 
where he remained at the foot of a midella tree. At the same time a 
rain began to fall, which continued during seven days, without intermis- 
sion, in all the four great continents. The N4ga Muchilinda, having 
ascended to the surface of the lake, saw the darkness produced by the 
storm ; and in order to shelter Buddha from the rain and wind, and 
protect him from flies, musquitoes, and other insects, he spread over 
him his extended hood, which served the purpose of a canopy, and 
during the time the sage was in this position, he enjoyed the satisfac- 
tion of dhydna." 

According to Fa Hian, Muchilinda was blind ;* but this 
is not mentioned by any other authority. The Lalita Vistara 
describes the Naga as protecting Buddha from the ‘‘ cold and 
wind ” while he spent the fifth week in his house. This 
house, as we learn from Hwen Thsang, was on the eastern 
side of the tank marked C in the map. Here also in the 
midst of a wood there was a vihara containing a statue of 
Buddha, which represented him as thin and emaeiated after 
his long asceticism. Close by was a place where Buddha 
used to take exercise. It was about 70 paces, or upwards 
of 200 feet in length. These spots are marked by the letters 
D and E in the map. 

Hwen Thsang next describes a number of holy sites which 
cannot now be identified. Some of them were certainly on 
the bank of the Nairanjana river (the LiUjan), and as they 
were close together, it is probable that all of them were on 
the river bank. ® I have marked their probable positions in 
the map with small letters as follows : — 

F. — A stupa where Buddha bathed in the Nairanjana river. 

G. — The spot where Buddha received and , ate the rice 
and milk offered by the maiden Sujata.^ This was close to 
the bathing place, and only a short distance from the river. 
The site was marked by a monument, either a stflpa or a 
vihara, but which of the two is not stated. 

H. — Near the last there was a stupa where the merchants 
presented Buddha with wheat, flour, and honey. 

1 Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 182. 

2 Beale’s Fa Hian, Chap. XXXI, p, 125. 

See lulien's Hwen Thsang, II, 481. 

^ The history is told at length by Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, 167. 
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y. — Close by there was another stupa, where the kings of 
the four quarters of the universe brought their golden bowls 
to offer to Buddha for the reception of the wheat, flour, and 
honey, as it was not the custom of Buddhas to receive any- 
thing in the hand. The golden bowls being refused, the 
four kings then brought stone bowls, which were accepted. 
Then placing one inside the other, he formed them into one 
bowl. 

K. — Near this stupa there was another built on the spot 
where Buddha had explained the Law to his mother. 

L. — A stupa on the bank of a dry tank-marked site, where 
Buddha had displayed miracles. I suppose that this may be 
the large dry tank to the west of the village of Vrel, as it is 
said to have been close to the next site. 

M. — A stupa built on the spot where Buddha had con- 
verted UruvilvA-KS.syapa and his two brothers, Nadi-Kasyapa 
and Gaya-Kasyapa, with one thousand of their disciples. 
The Sanskrit (Jruvilva is rendered in Pali by Ui'uveld and 
Umvel, which is now represented in the name of the little 
village of Urel. Here was Uruvilva Kasyapa’s cell, and to 
the north-west there was a second stupa. 

N. — Which marked the site of the fire temple, where lived 
the poisonous Nciga which Kasyapa propitiated and Buddha 
conquered. This site may perhaps be identified with the 
small mound, marked N in the map, which lies close to the 
north-west end of the village of Urel. 

The legend of the conversion of the three K^syapas is one 
of the most famous legends of Buddhism. The story has been 
told at some length by both Hardy and Beal and several 
of its most striking incidents are represented in the S&nchi 
and Gandhara sculptures. In these we see the fire-worship- 
per in his striped kilt and spiral head-dress, with a pot of 
lire by his side, sitting in front of his hermitage. ’To him 
approaches Buddha to ask for a night’s lodging, which 
Kisyapa grants, and points to the Fire temple. But at the 
Same time he warns Buddha that the place is inhabited by a 
powerful and poisonous N^ga. Buddha accepts the risk, 
and during the night has a furious contest with the N&ga, 
who at last springs into his alms-bowl, and is at once secured. 
In the morning, when Kasyapa expected to find his guest 
killed by the snake, he sees Buddha approaching him with 
alms-bowl in hand, out of which appears the head of the 


^ Manual of Buddhism, i88; and Romantic History of Buddha, 292* 
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subdued NAga. The site marked N in the map must have 
been the scene of this curious legend, if my identification of 
Uruvilvd with the present village of - Urel be correct. 

There is some doubt about the meaning of Uruvilvd, 
which Tumour translates as “ sand hills,” or ” waves of sand,’” 
but which, according to the Tibitan version of the Lalita 
Vistara, means ” many tanks.”^ Both of these versions agree 
very well with the sandy nature of the site and its surround- 
ing tanks. Uruvilva was the name of the village, which was 
under 2.Senapati, oxSendni, named Nan dika, whose daughter 
SujAtA presented the rice and, milk to Buddha.* In the Lalita 
Vistara nine other young girls are associated with SujMi, of 
whom one is named Uluvillika, ■'^hxch. is clearly only a variant 
reading of Uruvilvakd. In some passages mention is made 
of the ‘‘ forest of Uruvilvd,” near which was a village of the 
same name. As vilva is the name of a common and well- 
known tree, now called “bel” (Aegle marmelos), the original 
meaning of Uruvilvd would haye been the “ many bel trees,’ 
or the “ Bel forest.” This derivation is confirmed by the 
statement of the Lalita Vistara, according to which Buddha 
was charmed when he beheld the village of Uruvilvd with its 
beautiful trees and shrubs, and the pure waters of the Nairan- 
jana river. That the river in early times was subject to great 
floods is, I think, proved by the story of K^syapa’s anxiety 
about Buddha’s safety when surrounded by the inundation. 
The deposit of sand about Uruvilvd seems also to be estab- 
lished by the following legend ® — 

“ In a former age there were ten thousand ascetics resident in 
that forest, and it was their custom that when any of them were trou- 
bled with evil thoughts, they arose early in the morning, and going to 
the river entered it and waded on until the water, reached to their 
mouths, when they took up a handful of sand from the bottom and 
put it in a bag. They afterwards confessed the fault of which they 
had been guilty in the midst of the as^sembled ascetics, and threw 
down the sand in their presence as a token that the appointed penance 
had been performed. By this means in the course of years a sandy 
plain was produced i6 miles in size.” 

This certainly is an ingenious way of accounting for the 
accumulation of sand ; but I prefer the natural process of the 


^Mahavanso Index, p. 27, sand, and welays, waves or mounds.’’ 

3 Foncaux's Lalita Vistara, translated from Tibitan, p, 238. 

*The Lalita Vistara gives the name of Nandika. Foncaux, p. 238. 

4 Hardy’s Manual of Buddhim, p. 166, near the ‘^forest of Uruvilva,” p. 
188, Uruwel4 forest. 

* Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, pp. 164 and 165. 
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river floods, and I am willing to accept the 16 miles as a fair 
estimate of the extent of the sandy tract, 

XXIX.— patAliputra. 

When Buddha crossed the Ganges for the last time at the 
little village of Pdtali, he predicted that it would become a 
great city, but that it would be destroyed at last “ by internal 
discords, fire, and inundations,”^ Its foundation as a royal 
city is attributed by the Buddhists to Ajatasatru, King of 
Magadha, shortly after Buddha’s 'death, but by the Brahmans 
it is assigned to Udayaswa, his grandson.^ Its date may 
therefore be fixed about B.C. 450, or just 120 years before 
the invasion of Alexander the Great. In those early days 
the walls of the city, as well as the principal houses, were 
built of wood. This information we owe to Megasthenes, who 
resided for some time in Palibothra as the Ambassadot of 
Seleukus Nikatar at the court of Chandra Gupta Maurya. 
Euphorion, who became the librarian of Antiochus the Great 
in B.G. 221, says that “ the an Indian people, live 

in wooden houses ; ” and Strabo, who lived much later, des- 
cribes the loopholed walls of the city as made of wood. But 
as both writers copied from Megasthenes, their information 
must be referred to B.C. 300, as there is good reason to 
believe that Asoka, the grandson of Chandra Gupta, had 
erected a stone palace for himself, as well as several other 
stone buildings. Thus the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian (A.D, 
400 to 415) says : — 

“ This is the town in which King Asoka reigned. In the middle 
of the city is the royal palace, the different parts of which he com- 
missioned the genii (demons) to construct. The massive stones of 
which the walls are made, the doorways, and the towers, are no 
human work.” 

The later pilgrim Hwen Thsang, who visited PS.taliputra 
in A.D, 637, states that Asoka surrounded the city with a 
second wall, the stones of which were of divine origin. But 
this curious legend about the palace and the city walls of 
Asoka is, at least, as early as the time of Augustus, as Diodorus 
records that Herakles built many cities, the most famous of 
which is called Palibothra.® In the Buddhist legend, trans- 

> Bigandet, Legend of the Burmese Buddha, p. 258 j see also Tumour, in 

Bengal Asiatic Society *s Journal, VII, 998. 

Wilson, in Vishnu Parana, p, 467, note, quoting the Vayu Parana, 

^ Diod, Sia Hist., I, II, c. 3, 
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lated by Burnouf, the spirits who assisted Asoka are called 
“ Yakshas.” ' Their king was Kuvera, the god of wealth, 
who is perhaps better known by his patronymic of Vaisravana. 
Now, it seems to me not improbable that this name may be 
the original from which the Greeks derived that of Dorsancs, 
or the Indian Herakles. As this name first appears in Pliny, 
I suspect that he must have got it from Jambulus, who, accord- 
ing to the account of Diodorus, after being seven years in 
Taprobane, was wrecked — 

"upon the sandy shallows of India, and forthwith carried away to the 
king, then at the city called Polybothia, many days’ journey from the 
sea, where he was kindly received by the king, who had a great love 
for the Grecians * * This'Jambulus committed all these adventures 

to writing, and gave an account of many things relating to the affairs 
of India, before unknown to strangers.’”* 

But from whatever source this curious account of the 
building of Palibothra by Herakles was derived, its mention 
by Diodorus shows that it must have been current in India as 
early as the middle of the first century B.C. Having thus 
traced the fable to a date so near to Asoka’s own time, it is 
easy to believe that it may have originated with the courtly 
Buddhist priesthood after his conversion to Buddhism. Of 
Asoka, it may be truly said that he found his capital of wood 
and left it of stone ; and this almost sudden change may 
well have appeared to a credulous people to have been the 
work of the demons, and not of human hands. So deep- 
rooted was this belief in the superhuman agency employed 
by Asoka, that Hwen Thsang takes care to note that the 
stupa inside the king’s palace was really built by human 
hands.^ 

In the time of Chandra Gupta, according to Megasthenes, 
in Arrian, the city of Palibothra was 80 stadia (upwards of 
9 miles) in length, and 15 stadia (if miles) in breadth ; it was 
surrounded by a ditch 30 cubits deep, and the walls were 
adorned with 570 towers, and 64 gates.^ On’ the same 
authority Strabo adds that it was in the shape of a parallelo- 
'gram surrounded by a wooden wall pierced with openings for 
the discharge of arrows. Outside there was a ditch, which 
served both as a defence and as a sewer for the city.® 

* Introduction a I’histoire du Buddhisme Indien, p. 373. 

’ ^Diod. Sic. Hist., 1 , II, C.4. 

^ Julien’s Hwen Thsang, 11 , 418. 

^ Arriani Indica, X. 

‘ Strabonis Geogr., XV, , 36. 
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Of the appearance of the city after the alterations made 
by Asoka, the earliest notice is that of a Chinese officer, be- 
tween A.D. 222 and 280, who received his information from 
men who had just returned from India.^ From them he 
heard that — 

“ the prevailing religion was that of Buddha ; the population was very 
numerous ; the soil was rich and fertile, and the king of the country 
had the title of Meu-lun (or Mau-lun). The suburbs of the fortified 
city in which he resided were watered by canals, which flowed on all 
sides and filled the deep ditches which surrounded the city. Beneath 
it flowed a great river (the Ganges). All the palaces and public build- 
ings of the city were covered with inscriptions and other ornaments 
sculptured in relief. A winding street, one li in length, formed the 
market. The houses were several stories in height.” 

From this account we learn that the city of P dialipiLtra 
was still flourishing as the capital of a great kingdom during 
the third century of* the Christian era. The sculptured walls, 
which afterwards attracted the notice of Fa Hian, are duly 
mentioned, as well as the deep ditch which surrounded the 
city. The name of the king is not given, but only his title 
of Mau-lun, which is most probably a corruption of Maharaja. 
If is just possible that it might be intended for Mahendra, 
which was the title of Kumara Gupta. According to my 
newly adopted date of 167 for the beginning of the Gupta 
era, KumAra must have reigned from about A.D. 260 to 296 
A.D. 

When Fa Hian visited Pataliputra in A. D. 400 to 415, 
the palace was already in ruins.* Now, the last great Gupta 
king was Budha Gupta, whose inscription at Eran is dated 
in 165 of the Gupta era, and whose coins are dated in 174 
and 180 odd, the last date being equivalent to A.D. 340. It 
seems probable, therefore, that the decline of Pateliputra was 
due to the fall of the great Gupta dynasty and the conse- 
quent removal of the seat of government to another place. 

In A.D. 637 Hwen Thsang describes the city as having 
been deserted for a very long time.® Hundreds of monas- 
teries, Brahmanical temples, and sthpas, were all in ruins. 
On the north side only, and close to the Ganges, there was 
still a small town containing about one thousand houses. As 
the mention of the temples of the gods being involved in the 
common ruin, shows that the desertion of the city was not 

'Journal As(atique, Octobre 1839, p. 284; and Bengal Asiatic Societv’s Jour- 
nal, VI, 64. 

- Beal’s Fa Hian. 

^ Julien’s Hwen Thsang. 
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due to any religious cause, we may with safety adopt the pro- 
phecy of Buddha and attribute its downfall to “ fire, trea- 
chery, and inundation.” 

With respect to the first cause, “ fire,” it is only too com- 
mon in an Indian city, where so many thousands of thatched 
roofs exist. I have myself seen one-half of the great town 
of Rangoon reduced to ashes in a few hours. 

The second cause, ” treachery,” is also only too common 
in India, and may be said to be the invariable accompani- 
ment of a change of dynasty. 

The third cause, “ inundation,” is certain to happen sooner 
or later to a place situated, like P5.taliputra, in the fork of two 
large rivers. ” The capital city of India,” says Arrian, ” is 
Palibothra, in the confines of the Prasii, near the confluence 
of the two great rivers Erannaboas and Ganges. ” Strabo 
either omits the second name, or gives it in an abbreviated 
and corrupt form. “Palibothra,” he says, “ is situated at 
the confluence of the Ganges and of another river. ” This is 
the usual rendering, but in some copies of the original text 
the word is akaov the Alaiis. The Erannaboas has gener- 
ally been identified with the Sona, or Son river, as the 
Amara Kosha gives Hiranya-vdha^ or Hiranya-bdhu, as a 
synonyme. As both of these names are masculine, they can 
be applied to Sona, one of the few male rivers in India. Any 
attempt to identify the Erannaboas with the Gandak is, there- 
fore, a mere Waste of time, as the Gandaki is a female river. 
But besides this, we have the direct testimony of Patanjali 
that anu Sonant Pdtaliputram, “on theSona is PAtaliputra.” ^ 
The Sona and Erannaboas, on Hiranyavdha, were therefore 
one and the same river. 

But the Son has long ago changed its course, and now 
joins the Ganges some is miles above the western end of the 
city of Patna. Nothing is known as to the date when this 
change occurred. But the ancient course of the river has 
been traced very carefully by Mr. Duell and by Mr. Beglar. 
The old stream left the present bed somewhere near Dliid- 
nagar, and flowed vid R^mpur Chai and Kyk\ to Sonabhadra, 
where it was joined by the Punpun river. From this point 
it continued its north-north-east course down the present bed 
of the Punpun till opposite to Nobatpur, where it turned to 
the east and joined the Ganges at Phatuha below Patna. 
According to my own observations, a large branch must have 

’ Indian Antiquary, October 1872, p. 301, quoted by BhSndarkar. 
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continued' its course from near Nobatpur to Chilbil, 4 ntiles 
to the south of Phulwari, where it turned to the east-north-east, 
and flowed past Pakaoli and Nirandpur, where it again 
changed its course to the south-south-east, and rejoined the 
present bed of the Punpun at Mahauli, from whence it went 
on to Phatuha. This old line is still known by the name of 
the mar Son, or “ dead Son, ” and everywhere along its 
course pebbles and boulders and coarse red sand are found 
only a few feet beneath the surface. I dug up sand and 
small rounded stones at Pakaoli, i|- miles to the west of Nir- 
andpur, and at Kasba- Patna, nearly three quarters, of a mile 
’to the east of it. At Pathariya Jhi! also I found large 
boulders, as well as sand, and I was informed that many loads 
of stones had been taken from that spot to mend the Patna 
roads. The same coarse red sand has also been found at 
Chilbil, 4 miles to the south of Phulwari, while large stones 
have been dug up at Nima, on the Murhar, where it is crossed 
by the Gaya road. All these facts seem to show that a large 
branch of the Son must once have flowed close up to the 
southern suburbs of Pataliputra. 

The river changes that have taken place since the founda- 
tion of Pdtaliputra are of two kinds — the encroachments of 
the Ganges and the desertion of the Son. On the north side, 
in the sands of the Ganges, the people still find numerous 
stone seals and ornaments of gold, as well as coins and 
other things. But the amount of cutting on this face could 
not have been more than from half a mile to i mile in 
breadth. This I gather partly from the existing ruins of 
Asoka’s monuments, which are nearly 2 miles from the river 
bank, and partly from the statement of Fa Hian, that the 
distance from the northern bank of the Ganges to the city 
was one yojana, or 7 miles. Now the distance between 
Hijipur, on the north bank of the Ganges, to Nirandpur, on the 
south side of the city of Patna, is just 7 miles in a straight 
line, or about 9 or 10 miles by road and ferry. But Nirandr 
pur is half a mile to the south of the city, which leaves only 
1 1 miles for the breadth of the city. I think, therefore, that 
about half a mile of the breadth may have been swept away 
by the Ganges. 

Amongst the Chinese accounts of India I find that “ about 
A.D. 756 the bank of the river Ho-lung, the Ganges, or per- 
haps the Hiranyavaha or Son, gave way and disappeared.”^ 

Chinese account of India in Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, VI, 471. 
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I presume that this statement refers to some catastrophe at 
Pdtaliputra, as the only other great city on the immediate 
bank of the Ganges is Benares, where such an event is much 
less likely to have happened. 

After this date nothing whatever is known of PAtaliputra 
until the time of Sher Shah, when it is mentioned as a small 
town dependent on Bihtir, “ which was the seat of the local 
Government.” We know that Bihar was the chief city 
of Magadha at the time of the Muhammadan conquest in 
A.D. 1200; and there is good reason for believing that it 
was the chief city of Magadha during the whole time of the 
Pala dynasty, or from the beginning of the ninth century. It 
seems probable also that Bihar had already supplanted Pata- 
liputra in the time of Yaso Varma, as the city of Yaso Varma, 
mentioned in the Ghosr^wa inscription, was almost certainly 
another name for' Bihar. As Yaso 'Varma was reigning in 
A.D. 730 — 750, I conclude that from the fall of the Gupta 
dynasty, about 375 A.D., down to A.D. 1541, when Sher 
Shah visited the place, the old capital of the country had 
continued to exist as a small and unimportant town, although 
it still retained its old title of Patana, or ‘‘ the city, ” that is, 
” the metropolis.” 

The story of the restoration of the old city by Sher Shah, 
as related in the T^rikh-i-Dciudi, is characterstic of the man.’ 

“ He was standing on the bank of the Ganges, when, after much 
solid reflection and sage determination, he said to those who were 
standing by : — ‘ If a fort were to be built in this place, the waters of 
the Ganges could never flow far from it, and Patna would become one 
of the great towns* of this country, because this place is situated to 
the west on the banks of the Ganges, which flows from the north. 
The strength of the stream is broken, and it cannot advance towards 
the north.’ He therefore ordered skilful carpenters and bricklayers to 
make out immediately an estimate for building a fort where he then 
stood. These experienced workmen submitted an estimate of five 
lakhs, which on the spur of the moment was made over to trustworthy 
persons. The fort was completed, and was considered to be exceed- 
ingly strong. BihS.r from that time was deserted and fell to ruin, 
while Patna became one of the largest cities of the province. Sher 
Shah clearly foresaw that Patna would become a great town, and 
therefore he ordered a fort to be built on the old site, ‘ because,’ as 
he expressed -himself on another occasion, ‘ if my life lasts long 
enough, I will build a fort in every sirkar on a suitable spot, which 
may in times of trouble become a refuge for the oppressed, and a 
check to the contumacious.’ 

> Sir H. M. Elliot’s Muhammadan Historians, by Dowson, IV, 478. 

Tarikhd Sher-Shahi, in Sir H. M. Elliot’s, by Dowson, Vol. IV, 420. 
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I think it most probable that Sher Shah retained the lines 
of rampart as well as the ditches of the old city, and that his 
principal work was restoration. To carry this out in his com- 
plete fashion, I believe that every old building would have 
been sacrificed, so that we need not wonder that not one 
stone is left upon another within the limits of the ancient 
city. 

Outside the city, however, about half a mile to the south, 
there is a continuous line of brick mounds which are known 
by the name of Panch-Pahari, or the “ five hills. ” The village 
to which they belong is called Nirandpur, but the patwari 
said it was properly Nirandarpur Kharonia. In the revenue 
books it is recorded as Zakariya, or Nirandpur^ the first 
name belonging to a village a short distance to the north. 
But the name by which it is best known is Panch-Pahdrt, 
and its two divisions are called Bard Pahdri and Chotd 
Pahdri} The mounds of ruin run in a continuous line from 
north to south about 3,000 feet in length, but not more than 
600 feet in breadth. They form a striking feature in this flat 
country, and are of course an object of wonder to the people, 
who account for their presence by the following story ; — 

“A Siddh (or spirit) is said to have been carrying a hill through 
the air for the purpose of forming an embankment across the Ganges ; 
but the morning broke just as he reached the present site, Panch- 
Pahari, and as spirits cannot work by day, he was obliged to drop the 
hill, which broke into five pieces, just as they are now seen. ” 

I give this story just as I heard it, because I believe that 
it preserves a portion of the old legend of the demons who 
were employed to bring stones for Asoka’s buildings. It is 
in fact a genuine survival of part of the old story. 

In my attempt to identify some of the famous buildings 
described by the two Chinese pilgrims, I will begin with the 
relic stupa of Asoka, because its position rules the sites of 
all the others. According to Fa Hian, this stupa stood three 
li, or half a mile, to the south of the city.^ Now this is the 
exact position of the ruins at Panch-PahAri, which I would 
identify with the stupa and its surrounding buildings. I 
have distinguished each separate mound by a letter of the 
alphabet, as the people have no distinct names for them. 

C. — This mound has been levelled at the top to form an 
akhara, or wrestling place. It is 30 feet in height, and forms 

* See Plate XLl for a map of these villages andthe ruined mounds. 

^ Beal’s Fa Hian, Chap. XXVII, p. 107. 
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a conspicuous object in the line of mounds from its rounded 
appearance. I picked up several fragments of bricks with 
curved edges, but I was unable to make any excavations, as 
the mound is covered with the remains of Muhammadan 
tombs. By making enquiries and offering rewards I obtained 
one unbroken brick which had been found when the top was 
levelled. This brick was curved on both its longer sides, and 
was evidently made to form part of a great circle in the facing 
or outer courses of a stupa. It was 8J inches broad and 3-^ 
inches thick, with a length of 19I inches on the outer chord, 
and of 19 inches on the inner chord, the amount of curvature 
being exactly one-third of an inch. . From this brick and 
some other broken ones I calculate that the diameter of the 
stupa was about 100 feet. Fa Hian’s account of the monu- 
ment is as follows : — 

“ King Asoka, having destroyed seven towers, constructed eighty-four 
thousand others. The very first which he built is the great tower, 
which stands about 3 li to the south of this city.’ In A.D. 637, .when 
seen by Hwen Thsang, the cupola or great mass of the building was 
still standing, surrounded by a balustrade of stone.^ It contained a 
ching, one-third of a cubic inch, of the relics of Buddha. 

B. — “Three or four hundred paces to the north of the tow'er 
(stupa) is the spot where Asoka was born (or resided). On this spot 
he raised the city of Nildi, and in the midst of it erected a stone pillar, 
also about 35 feet in height, on the top of which he placed the figure 
of a lion, and also engraved a historical record on the front of the 
pillar, giving a.n account of the successive events connected with the 
city of Nil&i, with the corresponding year, day, and month.” 

Three or four hundred paces would be about 800 feet, just 
where the village of Chota Pahari now stands, on a great 
square mound rising to 35 feet at its heighest point. This, 
then, must be the site of the palace in which Asoka was born 
(or resided). Of the pillar there is of course no trace. 

D. — “ In front of this tower,” says Fa Hian, “ is an impression of 
Buddha’s foot, over which they have raised a chapel, the gate of which 
faces the north.” 

Hwen Thsang does not record the position of this temple, 
but simply says that it was close to the stupa. In it — 

“there was a large stone, on which were the prints of Buddha’s 
feet, each 18 inches long and 6 inches broad, with chakra on each 
side of them.” 

' Beal’s pa Hian, Chap. XXVII, pp. 108, 109. 

2 lulien’s Hwen Thsang, II, 417. Taking the ching at 53 centilitres, the .share 
oi Buddha’s relics preserved in this stiipa Was just one-third of a cubic inch. 
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The, legend was that when Buddha reached P^tali on bis 
way to Kusinagara, where he was to di'e, he turned his face to 
the south, and standing on this stone said to Ananda : — 

“ To-day for the last time I behold the kingdom of Magadha, 
and here I leave my footprints. One hundred years hence there 
will be a king, named Asoka, w'ho will reign over, this country, 
and fix his court on this spot. He will protect the Triratna [t.e., 
the ‘ three gems’ Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha), and have power over 
the demons and spirits.” 

Accordingly, when Asoka came to the throne,- he transfer- 
red his court to this spot. In aftertimes various kings wash- 
ed to carry off this holy stone, but although it was not large, 
they were unable to move it, in spite of the efforts of num- 
bers of people. In these later days King Sasdngka having 
abolished the Buddhist religion ordered the sacred foot-marks 
to be effaced, but after every stroke of the chisel the lines 
re-appeared as before.^ 

I thipk that the vihara containing the footprints of 
Buddha must have been at the spot marked D in the map. 
It is just 300 feet to the south of the stupa, and has evidently 
been the site of some building. 

G. — “To the south of the tower,” says Fa Hian, “ is a stone pillar 
about a chang and a half in girth (18 feet, or upw'ards of 5 feet in 
diameter), and three changs or so in height (35 feet). On the surface 
of this pillar is an inscription to the following effect : ‘ King Asoka 
presented the whole of Jambudwipa to the priests of the four quarters, 
and redeemed it again with money, and this he did four times.”* 
Hwen Thsang's accountis much the same — “ A short distance from the 
vihara, which possesses the footprints of Buddha, there is a great 
stone pillar 30 feet high. The inscription which it bears is now 
injured and imperfect, but its purport is as follows : — ‘ King Asoka, 
steadfast in faith, has three times presented Jambudwipa to Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sangha, and three times he has redeemed it again. ’ ” 

The position of this famous pillar must have been some- 
where about the spot marked G in the map, as it is described 
by one pilgrim as being to the south of the stupa (C), and 
by the other as close to the vihara (D). As the door of the 
vihara was to the north, the pillar would have been imme- 
diately in front of it. 

E.— “ By the side of the tower of King Asoka,” says Fa Hian, 
“ is built a Sangh 4 rama belonging to the Greater Vehicle {Mahdjdna), 
very imposing and elegant. There is also a temple belonging to the 
Little Vehicle (Hinay^na). Together they contain about six or seven 

^ Julien's Hwen Thsang^, II., 422. 

-BeaPs Fa Hian, p. 108, and Julien’s Hwen Thsang, IL 
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hundred priests, all of them exceedingly well-conducted. In- the col- 
lege attached to the temple one may see eminent Shamans from every 
quarter of the world, and whatever scholars there are who seek tor 
instruction, they all flock to this temple.” 

- The first of these monasteries may have been at E, 
and the other at H. As neither of them is mentioned by 
Hwen Thsang, they Had most probably been deserted before 

his time. , ,, , , 

^This is by ■ far the largest of all the mounds at 

Nirandpur. The top has been levelled, and is i6o feet square 
and 50 feet high. In the middle there is a tomb of some 
holy Muhammadan, and near the foot of the northern and 
western slopes stand many of the houses of the village of 
Bar^ Pahari. It is this great mound which the people liken 
to a hill, and if I am right in identifying it with the rock-house 
built for Mahendra, it was most probably called so even in 
the time of Asoka. The legend regarding Mahendra’s 
rock-house is thus told by Fa Hian^— 

• ” The younger brother of King Asoka, having arrived at the dig- 

nity of a Rabat, was in the habit of residing in the hill Khi-chi-kin 
(Gridhra-kuta), finding his chief delight in silent contemplation. The 
king having a great regard and reverence for his brother, requested 
him to come to his house to receive (or present) his religious offer- 
ino-s His brother, pl«ased with his tranquility in the mountain, 
declined the invitation. The king then addressed his brother, saying - 
‘ If yoii will only accept my invitation, I will make for you a lull 
within the city. ’ The king then, providing all sorts of meat and 
drink invited the genii to come, addressing them thus 1 beg you 
all to accept my invitation for to-morrow, but as there are no seats 
(fit for you), I must request you each to bring his own.' On the 
morrow a\\ the great gemi came, each one bringing with him a great 
stone four or five paces square. Immediately after the feast (the 
session) he deputed the genii to pile up the great stones and make 
a mountain of them, and at the base of the mountain with/n^ great 
square stones to make a rock chamber, in length about 35 feet and 
breadth 22 feet, and in height 1 1 feet or so.” 

Here we see that Asoka’s object was to mountain 

with a rock house inside, which should remind Mahendra of 
his previous abode in the cave of the Gridhra-kuta mountain. 
In describing this work Hwen Thsang calls it a great stone- 
house, which outside looked like a high hill (une haute mon- 
tasne). He then goes on to describe how Asoka had com- 
manded the demons and spirits to build this house for, his 
younger brother Mahendra, who had adopted a religious life. 

> Beal’s Fa Hian, Chap. XXVIl, pp. 103, 104. 
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He called the demons and spirits and said to thetn : — “To- 
morrow I hold a great feast, to which I invite you all, but 
each of you must bring a large stone for a seat.” Each de- 
mon duly brought a stone, and after the feast the king told 
them to construct a hollow chamber with the stones. The 
demons obeyed, and in less than a day they had finished 
their task.^ 

In this account I believe the expression less than a day 
refers to the well-known limitation of demons’ work to the 
night only. I would therefore read that the work was done 
in the course of a single night. The people of Ldt say the 
same thing of their great monolith, 53 feet in length, which 
|s now lying in a rice field. Two pillars were being brought 
through the air by Devatas. One of the carriers reached his 
destination, but the other, who had only got as far as the 
village of L 4 t by daybreak, was obliged to drop his load, 
which has lain there undisturbed ever since.^ 

I made numerous excavations in this great mound, one 
'bf them being a trench 12 feet deep right across from east 
|o west. Several walls were uncovered, but none of them 
Were continuous. The bricks were of large size, 1 2 and 1 3 
inches square, laid in clay mortar. As nothing was discover- 
ed, I thought it right to give up the excavations. If the 
Muhammadan tomb had not interfered, I would certainly have 
sunk a shaft down the very centre of the mound to the 
^ound level. 

I have already referred to the fact that both of the 
^Jhinese pilgrims describe the rock chamber of Mahendra as 
tesembling a hill on the outside, but in another place Hwen 
Thsang boldly speaks of it as “the* mountain.” “ On the south- 
west of the mountain f he says, “ there are five stdpas * * 
Which still retain a slight elevation.” He then quotes from 
^^‘The Memoirs on India” the following passage; — “ In an- 
;|jent times, when Asoka had finished the building of the 
84,000 stdpas, there still remained five ching of the relics of 
jpuddha.® For their reception he then built five more stdpas, 
Which completely eclipsed all the others by their marvellous 
|;pnstruction.” It would be difficult to explain Fa Hian’s 

i * Julien^s Hwen Thsang, 11, pp, 425, 426. 

» 2 Mr. Broadley has given a slightly different version of this story 5 Journal 

ll^ngal Asiatic Society, LI, 255. 

t ^Julien^s Hwen Thsang, II, 427. The ching is one^hird of a cubic inch, 
pits each of the 84,000 stfipas has received one ching, Asoka now built five more 
pApas for the remaining relics. 
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silence regarding these five stupas, did we not know that he 
has omitted to notice many other objects of great interest, I 
conclude that they were small, as they are said to have been 
remarkable for their wonderful construction. But I presume 
that the name of the five stupas was generally attached to 
them, and this, I think, may have been handed down to the 
present day in the form of Panch-Pahdriy or the “five hills,” 
by which these mounds are now known. 

But the Panch-PahAri mound has an interest of another 
kind besides its antiquity. From its top, in A.H. 983, Akbar 
viewed the fortifications of Patna.^ 

“ The emperor went out upon an elephant to reconnoitre the fort 
and the environs of the city, and he ascended the Panj-Pahdri, 
which is opposite the fort. This Panj-Pahdri, or " five domes, ’’ is 
a place built in old times by the infidels with burnt bricks in five 
stages. The Afghans, who were on the walls and bastions of the 
fortress, saw the emperor and his suite as he was making his survey ; 
and in their despair and recklessness they fired some guns at the 
Panch-PahAri, but they did no injury at all to any one.” 

The strange rendering of Panch-Pah 4 ri as “ five domes ” 
requires explanation. The word “ dome ” can only refer 
to a stupa, or solid cupola ; and consequently it might be 
inferred that some traces of these domes still remained at 
the time of Akbar’ s siege of Patna. But the subsequent 
statement that the place was built “ in five stages,” is very 
puzzling. Perhaps a reference to the original text would ex- 
plain how five domes had become five stages. 

Hwen Thsang further describes a great stone trough, or 
basin, which was said to have been made by the demons. 
When cooked rice was given to the monks, it was put into 
this basin. He also mentions a “ small hill of stone,” and 
speaks of its caverns and valleys as containing many dozens 
of rock-houses which Asoka had commanded the demons to 
build for Upagtipta and other holy men. This small hill is 
placed to the south-west of the palace. Had it been to the 
north-west, it might have been identified with the mound 
marked A in the map. The remains of another stdpa near 
this “ little hill” are spoken of as being only a heap of stones. 
Close by there was a tank, which people, both far and near, 
called the “holy water,” because whoever bathed in it was 
at once relieved from the stain of his sins. This tank I 
believe to be represented by the piece of water called Pokhar, 
which will be found in the map to the south-east of the stdpa 
mound. * 

» Tabakat-i-Nasiri, in Sir H. M. Elliot’s Muhammadan Historians, V, 3;8. 
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Of the Kukkutdrdnia^ or “Cock Monastery," and the 
Amalaka Stupa, which stood near the south-east corner of 
the city, I could not find a single trace. 

The town of Nildi is mentioned only by Fa Hian. If 
I am right in the identifications of the ancient monuments 
which I have just described, then Nilai must be identified 
with Nirandfur, or Panj-Pah^ri. As the name is most pro- 
bably a shortened or corrupt form of the original, we may 
compare it with some other name given by Fa Hian, of which 
the original is absolutely known. Such a form is Nalo, which 
is the pilgrim’s name for Ndlanda. I conclude therefore that 
Nildi represents Miranda, and that the place described by 
him is almost certainly the present Nirandpur. 

In a field to the west of the village there is a heap, or 
small pile, of stone stools with 4 feet. The pile is called 
Goreya, and is now worshipped, the stones being in some 
unaccountable way connected with departed spirits. Goreya 
means “ place of the dead,” and the name is in common use 
all over Northern India. Several of the stools are ornamented 
with Buddhist symbols. I have found similar stools amongst 
the Buddhist ruins of Bhita, near Allahabad ; and I have 
received one diminutive specimen, only 4J inches long, from 
the site of the ancient Taxila. 

According to Fa Hian, there was a confluence of five 
rivers at PMallputra.' Four of these are obvious, namely, the 
Ganges and its three great affluents, the Ghdghra and the 
Gandak on the north, and the Son on the south. But which 
was the fifth river? I believe this was the Nalranjan, or 
Phalgu, which was as holy a river to the Buddhists as the Saras- 
wati was to the Brahmans. It joins the Deva, or old bed of 
the Son and Ganges, only 4 miles to the south of Phatuha. 

XXX.— HITS A. 

The village of Hilsa is situated about 15 miles to the 
south of Patna, but the distance by the old road vi'd Phatuha 
is not less than 20 miles. Hilsa is the old name of the place 
which is said to have been changed to Jatmagar, after the 
defeat of Hilsa Deo by the Muhammadan saint Jaman Shah 
Mad^ri, commonly known as Jaman ’Jati. 

There are various stories about the conflict between the 
Hindus and Musalmins. Some say that Hilsa Deo was buried 
alive in an earthen vessel.. Others say that he was killed and 

* Beal's Fa Hian, Chap, XXVI, p. loi. 
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buried outside Jaman Jati's tomb. But all agree that when 
Hilsa was dying, he asked his conqueror where he should get 
his food, to which Jaman replied, “ whoever comes to 
Jatinagar and uses the name of Hilsa will receive food.” By 
the Muhammadans, Hilsa Deo is said to have been a very 
powerful Kafir. I suppose he may have been an influential 
zamindar, who opposed them for some time with success. 

The tomb of Jaman Mad^lri is a square brick building, 
34 feet 5 inches on the outside, with a room 24 feet square 
inside. According to an inscription over the door, it was 
erected in the year 950 A.H., during the reign of ‘‘ Hazrat 
Sulim^n Sher Shib Sult4n.” The tomb is covered by a 
dome. 

Close by there is an upright slab with an inscription dated 
in 1013 A.H., during the time (Jahangir) of Sulimin, son of 
Akbar Sh&h. 

It is curious from the quadruple record of the date in 
Arabic words, Persian words, numerical figures, and the 
letters of the abjad, wfith their values placed below them in 
figured numbers, as follows : — 

alf wa sals ashar 

Hazclr wa sisdah 
1013 

D. W. B. A. II ZW.— Z. 

4 + 6 + 2+ 1 + 800 + 200. 

These six figures added together give the same date of 1013. 

XXXI.— TELADHA, or TELARA. 

On leaving Pdtaliputra the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang 
visited the monastery of Ti-lo-tse-kia, which in the account 
of his life is said to be 7 yojanas to the south-west, but in his 
travels is reduced to 100 It. Now 7 yojanas, at the stated 
rate of 40 li to the yojana, would be 280 It. In a third 
place it is stated to be 3 yojanas to the west of NManda.^ 
M. Julien’s final rendering of the name was Tiladhaka, which 
long ago I had identified with the present village of Teldra, 
or Telddha, some 30 or 32 miles from the mid point of the 
city of Patna by the old road vtd Phatuha. But 30 to 32 
miles are equal to from 180 to 200 li, and this I suppose to 
have been the actual distance recorded by Hwen Thsang in 

* Julien’s Hweiv Thsang, I, zii. 
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his notes, which the writer of the Life read as 280 li, and the 
writer of the Travels as xooli. The third measurement of 
3 yojanas, or 21 miles, to the west of Nalanda, agrees exactly 
with the distance of Teladha from Baragaon, the well-known 
site of the ancient monastery of Nalanda. But there is a 
fourth measurement given by the pilgrim on leaving To-lo-tse- 
kia, which places its identification with Tilddha beyond 
dispute. At 90 A', or 15 miles, to the south-west of Ti-lo-tse- 
kia, he reached a great mountain on which Buddha had sat 
to contemplate the kingdom of Magadha. Both the bearing 
and the distance point to the lofty peak of Bardbar ; and this 
is confirmed by his subsequent route of 30 li to 'the north- 
west to the monastery of Gunamati, which was of remarkable 
size, and was situated in a gorge of the hills. This place cor- 
responds exactly with the position of Dhardwat with its 
extensive Buddhist ruins. Again, at 20 li, or rather more 
than 3 miles, to the south-west, he reached an isolated hill 
where was the monastery of Silabhadra, which corresponds 
exactly with the position of the solitary hill of Kauwa-Dal, 
with its Buddhist remains. As all these successive identifica- 
tions serve to fix the position of Ti-lo-tse-kia with absolute 
precision on the very site of Tilddha, there could scarcely be 
any question of the correctness of my identification. But 
the identity of the two places has since been absolutely 
proved by the discovery of two inscriptions in Telddha, both 
giving its ancient name of Telddhaka. 

Telddha was once a place of considerable importance, as 
it gave its name to the most numerous clan in Magadha. In 
the time of Akbar it was the head of a district yielding 
Rs. 73,000 of land revenue.^ Early in the present century 
also it was still a large town containing 2,000 houses,^ or 
about 10,000 inhabitants. But it has fallen off very much of 
late, as many of the houses have been deserted. The Telis^ 
or “ oil men,” no longer deal in oil, but are the most enter- 
prising Baniyas in the district. In the NManda temple in- 
scription, the Parama Up4saka B^liditya (son of Gurudatta, 
and grandson of Haradatta) is called the chief among the 
wise men of the Tailadkaka clan.” It was a Teli who set up 
the colossal image of Buddha at NAlhnda, which is now called 
Teliya Bhdnddr ; and it was another Teli who set up the 
colossal Buddha at TitrAwa, which is still called after his 


* Gladwin’s Ain Akbari, II, 196. 
2 Eastern India, I, 97- 
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name. But the great preponderance of Telis in Magadha is 
perhaps best marked by the well-known saying' — 

Turk, Teli, Tar, 

In tinon Bih&r. 

“ Turk, Teli, Tdr,” 

These three make Bihar. 

The Turks came in with the first Muhammadan conqueror 
Bakhtiar Khalji, and the Tar tree, or palm, grows wild all 
over the district. But the Turks have now disappeared from 
Telclra, while all the Telis and TAr trees still remain. The 
Musalm 4 n& all claim to be maliks, or descendants of Malik 
Baya, whose tomb is on the Blh 4 r hill. 

Hwen Thsang gives a glowing account of the great 
monastery of Tiladhaka." “This monastery,” he says — 

“ has four courts, with arcades and three-storeyed pavilions, lofty tow- 
ers, and gates that communicate with each other. It was built by the 
last of Bimbisara’s descendants, a prince of distinguished talent, who 
invited learned men to his court. Holy and eminent men flocked 
there in crowds. There are one thousand monks who study the 
Mahdydna. On the road leading to the middle gate there are three 
vih 4 rs, each crowned by a cupola with hanging bells, and many 
storeys in height. The vihars are surrounded by balustrades. The 
doors and the windows, the pillars and the beams, are faced with bas- 
reliefs in gilded copper, mingled with rare ornaments. In the middle 
vihdra there is a standing statue of Buddha, 30 feet high, to the left 
a statue of Tara Bodhisatwa, and to the right one of Avalokiteswara. 
These three statues are of brass. Their divine aspect inspires a 
reverent awe. Each vih&r possesses a ching of relics. 

“The site of this once magnificent pile” has been identified by 
Mr. Broadley with “an enormous mound of irregular shape near the 
SonA-nadi, about 50 feet high, and cpvered with Muhammadan tombs. 
Nearly every grave that has been dug there has yielded some speci- 
men of Buddhistic art, and idols of brass and basalt are constantly 
found there.”® 

1 have no doubt that Mr. Broadley is quite right in identi- 
fying the Bulandi, or high mound, which stands to the west 
of the village near the Son^-nadi, as the site of the great 
monastery and its vihars. But the mound is only 24 feet 
high at Its highest point, and not more than 350 feet square 
at its base. It is divided into four distinct parts, of which 
the middle one is much the highest. In the accompanying 

• This popular saying has also been quoted by Mr. Broadley in his account 
of Buddhist remains of Bihar, with a slight variation in the second line. 

2 lulien’s Hwen Thsang, II, 439. 

3 Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, Vol. XLI, p. 251* 
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plate the Bulandi mound is marked by the letter A.* To the 
north of it there is a small mound about 80 feet square and 
20 feet high, and to the east there is a similar mound. These 
two are marked B and C in the plan. It is not easy to 
identify the positions of Hwen Thsang’s three vih^rs. But 
as he approached from the north-east the higher part of the 
Bulandi mound A would be seen between the two mounds B 
and C. If, therefore, we suppose A to be the site of the 
vihdra containing the statue of Buddha, then B and C will 
represent the sites of the temples of the two Bodhisatwas. 
Then passing by the middle temple, the low mound to the 
south, marked D, would be the site of the middle monastery, 
and E and F those of the other two monasteries to the right 
and left, or east and west. The inter-communicating gates 
between the monasteries would have been in the north wall of 
D, one leading into E, and another into F, with third gate 
between them leading to the vih^ra of Buddha. 

The top of the great mound A is literally covered with 
Muhammadan graves, which utterly precluded any excava- 
tions in that part. But as a wall could be traced near the 
foot of the mound on the north side, I wished to make an 
excavation along the outside of it, to ascertain whether it was 
part of a monastery or of a temple. The leading Muham- 
madans, however, made such a strong remonstrance against 
any excavations whatever, that I was very reluctantly obliged 
to yield to them. 

This Bulandi, or “high mound,” is the common Muham- 
madan burial-place, and I was informed that whenever any 
Hindu figures were found in digging a grave, that spot was 
at once abandoned and the Hindus were allowed to remove 
the figures. Two small statues w^ere thus disinterred only 
twelve days before my visit. They were both in a very fine 
state of preservation. One of them, a figure of Buddha 
teaching, was placed under a neighbouring Pipal tree in the 
village, and the other, a figure of Padmap^ni, was taken to the 
house of a Brahman, who kindly presented it to me. Three 
of the old figures under the tree were inscribed with the 
Buddhist creed, and two others had the words Prajna Sena 
cut upon their bases; ^ I offered rewards for inscriptions, and 
after getting three or four copies of the Buddhist creed, I was 
fortunate enough to obtain a figure with a clear inscription 

‘ See Plate XLII. 

See Plate XLII, figs* 3 and 4* 
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giving the name of the place. This record, which is engraved 
in small deeply-cut letters, I read as follows : — 

Tely&dhaka VcLstavyam 

Loha Engga Bhattarakasya deva dharm^yam 

Telika Vishnu puttrasya 

Vriddhukena pratip&ditah ||. 

“ The religious gift of a statue of Loha Engga Bhattdraka, set up, 
in Tely&dhaka, by Vriddhuka, son of Vishnu, the Teli.”^ 

Now, this is the very name which is still in use, as it is 
always written Telddha, although the cerebral dh, as is usual 
everywhere, is pronounced as r, thus making Teldra. The 
figure is a very curious one. It represents a very strongly- 
built, two-armed man standing to the front and holding a 
very thick club or bar with both hands horizontally across 
his body. This is, as I believe, the “ King of the Iron Mace,” 
whose name is given in the inscription as Loha Engga, which 
I take to be a contraction of Lohdngadd, or ” iron club.” 
There was a ” King of the Iron Wheel,” but I only once before 
met with any mention of a ” King of the Iron Mace” in the 
name of the Lohdngi, or Lohdngadd rock at Bhilsa. 

There is a second inscription on the lintel of the Teldra 
Masjid which also gives the name of the place. The right- 
half of this record is very much injured and cannot be read 
with any certainty ; but the left-half, containing the name of 
Sri Telddhaka, is quite distinct. I read the whole as fol- 
lows* : — 

Sri Telddhakah J&ru Bhat^raka 
Yasupatch * ru 

The stone on which these two lines are cut was originally 
the door-jamb of some Hindu building, but it is now placed 
horizontally as the lintel of the entrance door to the court- 
yard of the masjid. 

The masjid itself stands on a mound one quarter of a 
mile to the north-east of the Buddhist ruins at Bulandi. The 
mound is 250 feet long from east to west by 100 feet broad. 
On the east there is a Dargdh, or shrine of a holy man, Sayid 
Yusaf Ikhdl, surrounded by a brick wall, while the masjid 
occupies the western side. Between them are many wrought 
blocks of blue basalt ranged in lines, like the basement 0? a 
building, but all of them are placed upside down. The 

'See Plate XU I, fig. I. 

2 See PlateXLII, fig. 2. This is the very inscription in which Mr. Broadley 
says that “ the word Samvat is decipherable. ” Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 
XLl, p. 251. 
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masjid is 51 feet 3 inches and 29 feet broad ; but it was ori- 
ginally much longer, for the southern end wall having fallen 
down, the new wall was built several feet further to the north. 
The floor of the masjid is raised 17 feet 6 inches above the 

fields, and the court -yard of the Dargih is very little lower. 

In the enclosure of the Darg^h there is an inscription of the 
time of Sher Shdh, dated in A.H. 951. The bricks of the 
surrounding wall of the Dargih are 13^ inches by 8f by 2^. 
They must therefore belong to a period very much earlier 
than the Muhammadan conquest. Between the masjid and 
the DargS.h Mr. Broadley exhumed what he describes as a 
splendid figure of Buddha. Here also he obtained “an alto- 
relievo in black basalt 2 feet 4 inches high, containing 

figures of DurgA and Siva.” I am inclined therefore to look 

upon the masjid mound as a Brahmanical site, although it 
may have been occupied previously by the Buddhists. I 
found nothing about either the masjid or the DargAh to indi- 
cate what may have been the nature of the buildings, or by 
whom they were occupied. But I am inclined to look upon 
the mound as a Brahmanical site. 


XXXII.— CHANDI-MAU. 

The pretty village of Chandi-mau is situated near the 
west bank of the Panch^na river, 2 miles to the north of the 
Indra-saila peak near Giryek,, and just 7 miles to the south- 
east of N^landa (or Baragaon). Mr. Broadley makes the 
last distance exactly 4 miles, which, like many another of 
his distances, seems to have been a very bad guess. Here he 
recovered “ a very fine statue, 5 feet 3 inches high, seated on 
a throne ; and the pieces of an enormous Buddha as large as 
the Telya bh^lnd^r at NManda, or the Sri Balam Buddha at 
Tetr^wa.”* I examined all the broken figures about the village, 
but all the finer statues had been removed — I mean recovered — 
by Mr. Broadley. I found, however, one long inscription in 
three lines of small letters, which I have not yet succeeded 
in deciphering. It opens with the Buddhist creed, mentions 
the name of Srima^Rdj agriha, and after recording the gift 
of the statue by a Parama Upisika, or chief lay brother, 
gives the name of the great sovereign, the King of kings, 
Rdma P dla Deya. The record ends with the date of ''Samvat 
12 Ashddha dine joP 

* Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, XLI, 260. 
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XXXIII.— PAW A, or APAPAPURI. 

Of all the holy places of the Jains in Northern India, the 
most esteemed is P^w4, where Mahivira, the last of the twenty- 
four Jain patriarchs, was buried. The full name is Apdpdpuri^ 
the “ sinless or pure town.” The name of this last Tir- 
thankar of the Jains has been found in the Buddhist writings 
by Dr. Biihler, as one of the opponents of Buddha. In Pali 
he is called Nigantha Ndta-putto, and in the Sanskrit books 
of the Nepalese Nirgrantha yndti-puttra. Hema- 

chandra also calls him ’J-nati-puttra. It was already known 
from the Jain books that Gautama was a contemporary of 
Mahavira, and now we learn from the Buddhist books that 
Mahivira was one of. the opponents of Buddha. In one 
passage found by Dr. Biihler it is said that the heretic was 
vanquished by Upili, and went to Ap^puri to die. At PAw^, 
however, it is said by some that he died on mount Vipula (one 
of the Rajagriha hills), and that his body was brought to 
ApipcLpuri to be buried or burned. 

The village is situated a short distance to the north of 
the great lake, in the midst of which stands the holy temple 
of Jal-Mandar . The lake is a little more than one-quarter 
of a mile on each side. There is a bridge on the north side 
leading to the temple, in the middle of an island 104 feet 
square. The temple is of dazzling whiteness outside, and 
dismal darkness inside, which is only reached through a low 
door which forces the visitor to stoop. To the north of the 
lake there is an old temple called Thal-Mandar, which, 
according to the High Priest, is built on the spot where 
Mahavira died, the Jal-Mandar being the place of his 
cremation. The lake did not then exist ; but such countless# 
crowds of people came to attend the ceremony of burning 
the body, that the mere act of each taking up a pinch of dust 
to make the usual tik 'a — mark on the forehead — is believed to 
have created a great hollow all round the spot which is now 
filled with water ! 

Between Thal-Mandar and the lake there is a curious 
circular mound which rises by four successive broad steps, or 
stages, up to a platform 32 feet in diameter. On this there 
is a small round terrace 8 feet in diameter, surmounted by a 
miniature temple only 3 feet 4 inches in diameter, containing 
the footprints of MahUvira. The whole work is called 
Samosaran, and is said to be the place where Mahllvira sat 
to teach his disciples, who were arranged in concentric circles 
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The outermost diumeter is 1 1 1 feet, the three 
lower stages being respectively 1 7 feet 5 inches, 1 2 feet 5 
inches, and 9 feet 9 inches in width. I examined this curious 
work with much interest, as I had seen a similar one at 
Sravasti, which puzzled me very much. But the purpose of 
the work was now explained in a very simple way, and the 
curious name of Samosaran must be only a corruption of 
Srdvanasdla, that is, the “auditorium, or pdience hall.” 
There are five events in the career of each Jaina Tirthankara 
that are considered especially holy, and are named pdneh- 
kalydn, or the “five lucky {events)." These are — i, his con- 
ception ; 2, his birth ; 3, his assumption of a religious life ; 

4, his attainment of perfect wisdom ; 5, his nirvdna or death. 
According to the Jainas of all sects their last teacher 
Mahavira" died in the year 527 B.C., or 470 years before the 
fete of Vikaramaditya. At PWi, where he died, the officiat- 
ing priests. still chaunt hymns in his praise after the lapse of 
two thousand four hundred years. 

As usual, at all Jain places where no living thing is killed, 
there are numerous snakes all about the lake. The fish may 
eat each other, but they are not molested by man, and when 
they die, their bodies are carefully brought ashore and 
buried. 

XXXIV.— GHOSRAWA. 

The old village of Ghosriwa, where Kittoe found a long 
inscription of some interest, is situated 7 miles to the south- 
south-west of Bihar, and 8 miles to the east of NAlanda (or 
Baragaon). It is not mentioned by either of the Chinese 
pilgrims ; and I have no doubt from the style of the sculp- 
tures, and of the alphabetical characters of the inscriptions, 
that all the remains at Ghosrciv^a are of a later date than 
the seventh century. 

There are several mounds in the neighbourhood of the 
village, but only two are of any antiquarian interest. These 
are the small high mound crowned with the temple of Asa 
Devi, and the great mound close to the village, which I believe 
to be the ruin of the Vajrasan Vih^r, the erection of which 
is recorded in Kittoe’s inscription. To the south of the vil- 
lage there is a ruined mud fort, with a low mound on its east 
side, but it contains no remains of any kind. Inside the 
village there is an open space called Singh-hdhani, where all 
the sculptures found in the great mound have been collected 
together. At a short distance to the south-west of the 
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mound, and to the south-east of As4 Devi, there is a small 
shrine of Durgcl as Mahesasuri Devi, where a few other 
sculptures are collected. 

At a quarter of a mile due west from the great mound 
there is a large tank 500 feet square, called Sdhu Pokhar and 
Seth Pokhar^ both names meaning the “ Banker’s tank. ” 
There are some traces of buildings on one of its embank- 
ments ; but 1 coidd not learn anything about the Banker himself. 

In the little temple of AsA Devi, as well as in its court- 
yard, there is a small collection of sculptures, both Buddhist 
and Brahmanical. Of the former I noticed four figures of 
Buddha and two of Mciy 4 Devi, of which two were inscribed 
with the Buddhist creed. Of the latter I noticed one Ganesa, 
one Hara-Gauri, and a slab with the Ashta-sakti. As sculp- 
tures of these goddesses have been found in NAlanda, Bodh- 
Gaya, and other Buddhist places, it seems probable that they 
may be of Buddhist origin. 

The great mound close to the village is 350 feet long 
from north to south, by 200 feet broad, and 1 7 feet high ; but as 
it has been excavated for bricks from time immemorial, its 
present height is no test of the height of the ancient build- 
ing which once stood on this site. When Kittoe visited the 
place in 1 848, he saw the people digging for bricks, and some 
boys informed him that an inscription had lately been found 
there. After making a copy of it, Kittoe states that he fixed 
it— 

“ in a niche in the outer wall of the modern temple, having first en- 
graved in English on the margin the date of its being recovered and 
set up by me for preservation on account of Government.” 

The slab was still there when I visited GhosriLwa in January 
1862, with the following words engraved on the margin : — 

” Recovered and placed here by Captain M. Kittoe on part of 
Government, March 30, A.D. 1848.” 

Shortly after Kittoe’s visit, or in June 1848, a translation of the 
record was published by Dr. Ballantyne.* Lastly, in my 
report for 1861-62, which was reprinted in 1871, I drew atten- 
tion to this inscription, and specially noted that part of the 
translation required revision — 

“ as the name of NManda, which occurs twice, has in both instances 
been rendered as if it was merely a term for some ascetic posture, 
instead of the proper name of the town which contained the most 
famous monastery in all India. 

* Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, XVII, 492. 

* Archaeological Survey of India, I, 38, 
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In 1872 Mr. Broadley published his account of “ the 
Buddhist Remains of Bihir, in which he speaks of this 
inscription in such a way as to lead the reader to suppose 
that he was the discoverer of it. His words are : — 

“ The mound is strewn with broken Buddhistic idols, and to the east 
of it was found a fine piece of black basalt, i foot 9 inches long by 
I foot 3 inches broad, and covered by a very perfect inscription of 
19 lines. ” 

He then gives two translations of the record by Babu 
Rijendra L^la Mitra and Professor R. G. Bh^nd^rkar. We 
have now three translations of this inscription ; and in both 
of the later ones I find the very emendation of the mention 
of Nilanda which I had pointed out as necessary. For these 
new translations, therefore, I feel grateful ; but I beg to draw 
special attention to the entire omission of Kittoe’s name by 
Mr. Broadley throughout his account of Ghosr^wa. His 
silence is the more remarkable, as the stone bore Kittoe’s name 
engraved bn the margin below, as I have previously noted. 
Perhaps a still more curious fact in the history of this inscrip- 
tion is the removal of Kittoe’s name since the transfer of the 
stone to the Bihar Museum.^ 

The main object of the inscription is to record the build- 
ing of a vih4ra with an “ adamantine throne” {Vajrdsana) 
by Vira Deva, son of Indra Gupta, of Nagarah^ra in Utta- 
r^lpatha (JalMAb^d on the Kabul river). He relates how 
he studied in the vihara of Kanishka (at Peshawar), and 
afterwards made his way to the vihara of Yasovarmapura. 
During a long stay there he was patronised by King Devapdla, 
and appointed to govern NManda. He then built the vihara 
for the reception of the best thing in the world, the Vajrd- 
sana. The temple is described as a lofty building, which the 
riders in aerial cars mistake “ for a peak of Kail^sa, or Mand- 
kra., when they look at it. ” 

A recent excavation in the north-east corner of the 
mound having brought to light three stone bases of square 
pillars, and some thick brick walls, I decided on making an 
attempt to trace the line of pillars, and, if possible, to ascertain 
the nature of the building which once stood on this spot. I 
soon found that the bricks had all been removed by the vil- 
lagers, but several of the lines of wall were still traceable by 

‘ Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, XLI, 268. ' 

^ In making this statement I have before me an impression of the inscription 
taken by myself on my visit to Ghosriwa in 1862, and a second impression taken 
in the Bihar Museum in 1878. 
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depressions in the surface. One pillar base, marked D in the 
plan, was lying upside down in the eastern trench close to 
its original position, while a second marked C was in a field 
close by, and two others, A and B, were lying outside the 
trench towards the north, where they had been removed to 
get them out of the way of the excavation. One of these bases 
is represented in the accompanying plate.^ They were all 
quite plain, and not quite of the same size. By continuing 
the excavation the sites of four other pillar-bases were 
uncovered, but beyond this nothing was found, the whole 
of the wall having been carried away long ago. A space w'as 
then cleared on each side of the row of pillars. To the east 
nothing was found, but to the west there was a good brick 
pavement, lofeet in breadth. The bricks were all well burned 
and of a red colour, with a thin surface of black. The bricks 
of the wall were 15 by io| by af inches, all sound, and of 
a deep red colour. 

In the excavation a small figure of VajrS, Var&hi was 
found near the pillar marked H, besides a number of carved 
bricks with figures of men and animals upon them. The 
presence of these carved bricks shows that the temple must 
have been built of brick, like those of Bodh-Gay4 and 
landa. In the plate I have given a rough outline of what 
I suppose may have been the plan of this temple. I take 
the line of pillars with the brick pavement on the west to 
have formed the eastern arcade of the court surrounding the 
temple. From the lines of depression of the excavated "walls 
I judge that the temple may have been about 34 feet square, 
with a room 16 feet square inside. The arcade I suppose to 
have extended all round, with rows of rooms at the back for 
the attendant monks. The whole building would thus have 
formed a square of about 120 feet each side, surrounding a 
temple 140 feet in height. Outside on the south there may 
have been a stupa and other buildings connected with a large 
monastic establishment. 

The date of the temple is known very nearly by the men- 
tion of King Deva-pdla, “ the lord of the land.” This was 
pointed out by Kittoe in 1848, and referred by him to the 9th 
century A.D. This king is beyond all doubt the R4j4 Deva 
PAla Deva, of numerous inscriptions of the P^la dynasty 
of Magadha. The date of the temple is further confirmed 
by the discovery of a pot full of small coins inscribed Sri 
Vigraha, which I think may be assigned to Vigraha Pd/a 

J See Plate XLIII. 
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Deva^ one of the successors of Deva P 41 a. These coins 
will be described presently. 

All the sculptures first discovered in the mound were 
removed to an open space in the middle of the'village named 
Singh-bdhanij where they were set up and worshipped. Such 
as were discovered by Mr. Broadley were removed by him to 
Bihar, where they may now be seen. One of these was a colos- 
sal four-armed statue of Vajra-pdni, 8 feet high. A second, 
3 feet 3 inches high, represented the ascetic Buddha seated 
in abstraction under the Pipal tree, with the other four events 
of his life : his conception, birth, teaching, and nirvana of small 
size grouped around.^ The principal sculptures collected at 
Singh-bAhani are — i, an eight-armed figure of Durga, 4 feet 
3 inches high, seated on a lion, and armed with bow and 
arrow, sword, discus, and shell. It is this figure which gives 
its name to the place as Singha-vdhani-sthana, the vdhan, 
or vehicle, of the goddess being a Sinha, or lion. 2. — A 
standing figure of Buddha with two attendants ; the one to 
the left being the god Indra holding an umbrella, and the other 
to the right the four-headed god Brahma carrying a chauri. 
I have seen similar sculptures at other places. 3. — A six-armed 
standing statue with a small figure of Buddha seated in the 
head-dress. In the hands are a necklace, a lotus, and a water- 
vessel. The Buddhist creed is inscribed below. 4. — An ascetic 
Buddha seated in meditation under the Pipal tree. 5 and 
6. — Prince Siddhirta on horseback with attendants ; both sculp- 
tures broken. 

On the pedestal of the Nirvana sculpture, found by Mr 
Broadley, there is an inscription in two lines, beginning with 
the Buddhist creed, and ending with the words — 

Bhdntena Revashdnti, 

which I take to mean “ [presented] by the Bhddanta (or lay 
brother) Revashdnti ” Bhante is only the contracted form 
of Bh&danta. It is used several times in the Bair^t rock 
inscription of Asoka.* 

A second inscription on the side of the tall figure in 
Sing ha-bdhani re.coxdi?, that it was the“ pious gift of Dharma 
Gho?a for the benefit of his father and mother.” A third 
inscription is too much mutilated to be read with certainty. 

The silver coins found near the ruins of the Vajr^san Vih^ra 
of Vira Deva are all of the class known as Indo-Sassanian. 

' Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, XLI, 275. 

® Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, pp. 25, 26. 
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Similar coins are found in MAlwa and GujarAt, but they are 
never inscribed. The earliest coins of the class are of large 
size, and their imitation of the Sassanian money is direct 
and obvious. But the later coins depart more and more from 
the original, so that it is not easy at first sight to trace their 
descent. Several specimens selected by me from the Stacy 
collection were published by James Prinsep in 1837 to il- 
lustrate this descent, with a graceful acknowledgment that 
the fact had been previously pointed out by me in January 
1836.^“ It is,” he says, “to Captain Cunningham, that we 
are indebted for the knowledge of balusters, parallelograms, 
and dots being all resolvable into the same fire altar and its 
attendants. ” In 1876, or just one generation later, the same 
fact was proved over again by Mr. Codrington, Secretary of 
the Bombay Asiatic Society. “ He selected,” says Pandit 
BhagWcLn Lai Indraji, “ a series of coins to show the gradual 
change of the Persian head on the abverse, and the fire altar 
on the reverse, of the Sassanian coins into the oblong button, 
and the series of dots and lines found on the Godhia coins.” ^ 

The coins themselves were called dranima and draniya, 
and each was in value equal to six boddikas. Now this word 
boddika I take to be the Hindi pronunciation of pddika, a 
piece of silver of which 100 were equal to the golden Suvarna, 
and as the suvarna Itself was worth 25 silver kirshas, 
the kdrsha was equal to four pddikas ; or, in other words, 
the pddika was, as its name implies, “one quarter” of 
the silver K4rsha. But as the Kdrsha contained 44 8 grains 
of pure silver, the pddika was exactly equal to the Greek 
Obolus of I r2 grains ; and therefore the dramma, which 
contained 6 boddikas, was the same as the Greek drachma, 
from which its name was originally derived, while the boddika 
was equal to the Obolus.’ The best drammas of Yigraha 
weigh from 56 to 65 grains ; but as most of them would 
appear to have been in circulation for two or three centuries, 
their average present weight is about 60 grains. 

Coins of Vigraha. 

No. /. — Silver coin, weighing 61 grains, very common. 

Obverse. — Rude head of king to right, with Sri in front of 
the face and Vigraha beneath ; the whole surrounded by a 
circle of large beads. 

» Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, VI, 295, Plate XIX, figs. 7 to 14. 

* Bombay Asiatic Society’sjournal, XII, 325. _ , , , c- 

> Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, XIX, 454. An inscription dated S. 1273. or 
A.D. t2i6, records the loan of 2 > 2 $o shudboddtka dfarntnci or drawfHas of 6 boddikas 
each. 
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Reverse. — Rude copy of the Sassanian fire altar, with its 
two attendants, priests, one on each side. In the middle the 
Sanskrit letter m, perhaps for Magadha, the country of 
Vigraha PAla Deva. — See Plate XLIII, fig. i. 

. No. 2. — Silver coin ; unique. 

' '•Obverse. — Sri Vi (graha) occupying the field. 

Reverse. — Extremely rude fire altar and attendants, priests. 
—•See fig. 2. 

Coins of MaHip&la Deva. 

No. 3. — Gold coin, weighing 61 grains, extremely rude. 

Obverse. — The goddess Durga, with four arms, seated to 
the front, and surrounded by a beaded circle. 

Reverse. — Inscription in two lines, Sri Man Mahipdla . — ■ 
See fig. 3. 

No. 4. — Copper coin, weighing 63 grains, very rare. 

Obverse. — The same as N0.3, but of rude execution. 

Reverse. — Inscription in three lines, Sri Man Mahipdla 
*Oeva. — See fig. 4, 

N. B. — I have only three specimens of this coin, and as all 
of them have been gilt, I look uponthem as ancient forgeries 
pf the gold coins similar to No. 3, more especially as they are 
of the same weight. 

It now remains only to say a few words regarding the 
dates of the PAla kings of Magadha, some remains of whom, 
both in coins and inscription, have been found at Ghosriwa, 
We are now in possession of a large number of inscriptions 
of this dynasty, most of which are dated, but unfortunately all 
of the dates, with only two exceptions, are the regnal years 
of' the kings. One of the exceptions is the Benares in- 
scription of MahipAla Deva, which is dated inSamvat 1083, 
A.jD. 1026. The other is a GayA inscription of Govinda Pella 
Deva, which is dated in the Samvat year 1232, or A.D. 1175, 
and also in the year Vikdri of the Vrihaspati cycle of 60 years, 
which, in the northern reckoning, is also A.D. 1175. Further, 
as 14 years of his reign are stated to have then elapsed, his 
accession must have taken'place in A.D. ii6i. 

In a previous report I have given a list of all the names 
tupn known of the P4la R&jas, with a brief notice of their 
inscriptions. ^ Since then, however, several new inscriptions 
hssye been discovered, and more especially a copper-plate 
it^ord of one of the early kings, Nir^lyana P41a Deva. This 

been translated by Babu Rajendra LAla Mitra, who has 
t|iken the opportunity of adding a few notes on the chronolgoy 

Ttf 
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of the Pala Rajas.^ According to this new record the genea- 
logy of the early RS.jas is as follows : — 

I. — GoPALA. 


2. — Dharma Paia. V&k-Pala. 


3.“--Deva Pala. Jaya Pala. 

4. — Vigraha Pala. 

5. — NSrfiyana Pala. 

This succession differs from that of the Budal pillar in 
omitting the name of Sura P4la, and apparently giving that 
of Vigraha PAla instead. But as Babu Rajendra LAla justly 
remarks — 

“The object of the pillar was not to give a genealogical table of the 
kings of the PAla dynasty, but to record the names of the ancestors of 
one Gurava, the minister of NArAyana PAla, naming the kings inci- 
dentally as patrons of those ancestors." 

With only these two records before him, the Babu appears 
to have thought that Vigraha PAla and Sura PAla were the 
same person, as he omits the name of Sura PAla in his dated 
list of the kings. But I am now able to show not only that 
Sura P41a was a different person from Vigraha PAla, but that 
most probably he preceded the latter and reigned for not less 
than 13 years. He was the son and successor of Deva PAla 
Deva ; and further, it would appear that he had an elder brother 
named RAjya PAla, who had been declared Yuva RAja by his 
father. I think it probable that the latter may have reigned 
for a short time, as the third name in TArdnAth’s list is Raso 
PAla, which no doubt represents Rajya. 

The true genealogy of the early princes would appear, 
therefore, to have been as follows 


I. — GopAla Deva. 

1 

2.— Dharma Ptei 


vai paia. 

3.-— Deva Paia Deva. 


Jaya Ptila. 

4.— Rajya Pala. 

5. — Sura P&la 

6. — Vigraha P&la- i 

7. — Narfiyana Pala. 


• Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, XLVII, 385- 
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Between the last of these princes and Mahip 4 la there are 
three names in the DinUjpur plate, of which the middle one 
is imperfect. From Gopclla, the founder, to N 4 rciyana we 
have four generations and six reigns ; and from Niriyana to 
Mahipala there are four names, but there is nothing to show 
whether they represent as many generations, or simply only 
four reigns. The difference between these two is great and 
is frequently lost sight of. Thus the learned Babu Rajendra 
Lala has attributed to me the adoption of an average rate of 
25 years for a reign, in spite of his previous quotation of my 
very words, which assign this amount to a generation. His 
quotation is the following : — 

“ For this purpose General Cunningham adopts an average of 25 
years to a generation, and working backwards from Mahipala, the 
accession of Gopala, the founder of the dynasty, will fall in the latter 
half of the 8th century, or still earlier, if we allow 30 years to each 
generation. By either reckoning, the rise of the PMa dynasty of 
Magadha is fixed to the 8th century ’A.D., at which time great 
changes would appear to have taken place amongst most of the ruling 
families of Nothem India.” 

The Babu then proceeds to remark : — 

“The General assigns no reason for adopting this average, and I 
cannot help thinking that it is too high. It is certainly not in accord 
with the data available from Indian history," 

This last paragraph I cannot allow to pass unnoticed. 
Some 25 years ago I examined this subject very carefully 
when preparing a set of genealogical tables of Indian fami- 
lies for my own use. The result which I arrived at was, 
that a period of 25 years was a very close average for 
a gejieration, and a shorter period of about 15 years for a 
reign. The reason for making a distinction between the two 
seems to me to be so obvious, that it scarcely requires to be 
noticed. A reign may be of any length, from i year to 60 
years, but the length of a generation is restricted within 
much narrower limits ; and where the relationship is men- 
tioned, as it is usually in all Sanskrit inscriptions, the cal- 
culation by the number pf generations is generally much 
more correct than that by reigns. The Babu has brought for- 
ward several examples to show that “eighteen years would be 
(if anything) high” for an average reign. Amongst other 
examples, he notes that in England from Edward IV to Wil- 
liam IV, or from A.D. 1461 to 1873, 21 reigns yield an 
average of no more than 1,7 years lo months and 25 days. 
But he omits to notice that during these 21 reigns^ that is 
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from the accession of Edward IV to the death of William 
IV, there were only 15 generations, the average length of 
each generation being 25’o6 years, or as nearly as possible 
the very rate which I have adopted. I therefore repeat again 
that for Hindu lists of kings, as generally found in inscrip- 
tions w’^here the relationships are stated, the calculation by 
generations will give a nearer approximation to the true date 
than any calculation based on an average length of reigns. 
The former, however, is necessarily limited to the members of 
a single family ; whereas the latter can be applied to any 
series of reigns, no matter how long. Each method is useful, 
and I have already employed the former most successfully in 
demolishing a chronology of the Balabhi kings which the 
late Dr. Bhau D^ji washed to establish.^ 

In the lists which I have prepared I find that 88 genera- 
tions of Hindu kings reigned for an average of 25'oi years, 
and that 62 generations of Muhammadan kings reigned for an 
average of 25‘o6 years, the latter of w'hich agrees exactly with 
the English average noted above. I have therefore adopted 
25 years as the average period of a generation in an Indian 
Royal family. The extreme limits are 22 years and 29 years. 

With regard to reigns, I find that 201 Hindu kings reigned 
for an average of I5'73 years, and that 114 Muhammadan 
kings had an average reign of years. On comparing 

these results with those of other Eastern countries, I find that 
31 Parthian kings reigned for years each, 32 Sassanian 
kings for I3'28 years, while 37 Khalifs had an average reign 
of i 6'45 years each. The mean of these is 15 09 years, 
which accords very nearly with the Hindu and Muhamma- 
dan averages of India. In the average lengths of reigns, 
extremes are 9 years and 25 years, or just double the ex- 
tremes found in average generations. 

Both of these averages may be employed in determining 
the chronology of the P4Ia kings of Magadha. Thus from 
the accession of Gop^la Deva to that of N^rAyana P4Ia 
there were 4 generations and 6 reigns. If we multiply the 
former by 25 we get 100 years, and the latter by 15 we get 
90 years, as the period that intervened between the two 
accessions. From the accession of NAr^yan PMa to that of 
MahipMa there are only four kings, but as we do not know 
the relationship, it is doubtful whether they should be taken as 
generations, or as reigns. If the former, the interval will be 

' See Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. I, Introduction, p. 34. The learn- 
ed Doctor had cramnied six gmerations into 36 years. 
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liOO years ; and if the latter, it will be only 60 years. With 
tbese limitations, the accession of Ndrayana Pdla must be 
placed either in 1025 — 100=925 A.D., or in 1025 — 60=965 
A'.p., and similarly the foundation of the PAla dynasty by 
GbpAla Deva will be fixed either in 825 or in 865 A.D., or 
certainly towards the middle of the ninth century of the 
Christian era. 

Accepting the former as the more probable date, the ap- 
proximate chronology of the Pala R 4 jas will be as follows : — 


I. 

A.D. 

815 

Gopala Deva, S. lo, 12. 

2. 

? j 

830 

Dharma PS.la. 

0 

0* 


850 

Deva P&la Deva, S. 33. 

4- 

) t 

885 

RAjya Pala. 

5‘ 

) » 

887 

Sura Pala, S. 13. 

6. 

) } 

900 

Vigraha PAla, I. 

7* 

y > 

915 

NarS.yana Pala, S. 17. 

8. 

yf 

940 

Raj 5. P4la. 

9- 

j y 

965 

jy yy 

10. 

j > 

990 

Vigraha Pala 11, S. 12. 

ii- 

i J 

1015 

Mahi Pala, S. io83 = A.D. 1026, S. lo. 

12, 

J i 

1040 

Naya Pala, S. 15. 


yy 

1055 

Vigraha Pdla III. 



1085 

Mahendra P&la Deva, S. 19. 



1 1 10 

Rama Pala Deva, S. 2., S. 12. 



”35 

Madana Pala Deva, S. 19. 



1 161 

Govinda PMa Deva, S. 1 232 = 1 1 75 = 1 5th 




of reign 1235 = 1178. 



1185 

Indradyumna reigning in 1200 A.D. 


According to this chronology, the Vajr^san Vihar at Ghos- 
r 4 wa must have been built between A.D. 850 and 885, a date 
which agrees exactly with Kittoe’s attribution of the temple 
inscription to the ninth century. The coins of Vigraha PAla 
may perhaps be assigned to the fi’-st prince of the name, 
about 900 to 915 A.D., while those of Mahi PAla must be 
giy^b to the king, who reigned from A.D. 1015 to 1040. 
ThOre are contemporary coins of the same class struck by 
the Prince^ Ginggeya Deva of Chedi, who was 

reliving when Mahmud of Ghazni invaded India. 

For the satisfaction of Babu Rajendra L^la Mitra, and 
Sanskrit scholars, I append the text of Mahip 41 ’s inscrip- 
tion, which gives the date of Samvat 1083. i have searched 
in Vain for the original stone, both in the grounds of the 
Queen’s College at Benares, and in the flights of steps of 
Ja^at Sinh’s tank in the city. The text is taken from a 
N^ari transcript sent to me by Kittoe, and is docketed in his 
handwriting. “ Inscription on a figure from S&rn^th 
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in late Kutilakshar.” The translation which I have already 
published was made by a student of the Benares College, who 
did not sign his name to it, and was kindly forwarded to me by 
Mr. Griffith. Had I obtained the translation direct, I should of 
course have given the translator’s name ; but as I was quite 
ignorant of his name, I was unable to quote it. I still possess 
the translator’s original manuscript, as well as Kittoe’s tracing 
of his own drawing of the broken figure.^ 

H II arcninft ^ ii 

ii 

s» 

sfiTOt II 

ii 

T*Raj|ii 

^ STW f €tfl ii 

^ ^Rpfi xn^ s?r5j: ii 

a ?rwwt ^ cpsit inft 

^ a'It ii 

XXXV.— tetrAwa. 

The village of Tetr^wa, with its five tanks and colossal 
statue of Buddha, is situated lo miles to the north-east of 
Giryek, and 6 miles to the south-east of Bih^r, There are two 
great sheets of water — the Gidi Pokhar on the north, and the 
Balam Pokhar on the south — at a distance of nearly 2,000 
feet.® The latter is nearly a quarter of a mile in length from 
east to west, and one furlong in breadth. The Gidi Pokhar 
is rather longer, but not quite so broad. Between the two 
there is a ruined fort, or castle, 100 feet square inside, with a 
ditch all round it. This Mr. Broadley calls a Vih^ra with 
towers ; but it is most unmistakably a small fort, and is so 
called by the people. It stands on a low mound of ruins 

X See Bengal Asiatic Society s 3 ouirna\, XLVll, 387, wEere the Babu expres- 
ses his regret that the text ot this inscription has not been published. 

* Mr. Broadle]/ calls the former tank the Di^i Pokhar, but as both words 
mean a “ tank, ” his Digi must be changed to Gidt. There is a large tank of the 
same name at Ndlanda. See Archaeolc^ical Survey of India, I, Plate XVf. 
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about 750 feet long by 450 feet in breadth, marked C in the 
map; and judging by the large size of the bricks wbch I 
saw in the excavations made by the zamindars, I think it 
probable that the large mound is the remains of one or two 
Buddhist monasteries, on the top of which a -small castle was 
built in modern times. It seems probable also that a second 
mound to the north-east, and due north from the village, may 
be the remains of another monastery. It is marked D. 

The village lies to the east of the castle mound, and in 
the middle of it there is an oblong mound of brick ruin 20 
feet in height above the fields, which appears to be the re- 
mains of a platform on which two stApas once stood. It is 
marked A in the map. Outside the walls there are several 
small rooms from 8 to 10 feet broad, which I take to have 
been chapels for statues of Buddha, either standing or sit- 
ting. The platform is 58 feet long by 32 feet broad. 

On the south bank of the Balam Pokhar, and due south 
from the castle mound, there is a colossal figure of Buddha 
seated facing the north, that is, towards the tank. It is 
generally called ri Balaniy and ^ves its name to the tank. 
The figure is 7 feet high in its sitting posture, or just double 
life-size. From knee to knee it is 6 feet 6 inches, which is 
also the width of the pedestal. The hands are 12 inches 
long and the feet nearly 15 inches. The Buddhist creed is 
engraved on the leaves of the Padmdsan, or “ lotus throne.” 

As there appeared to be much solid brickwork to the 
west of the statue, I made an excavation which disclosed the 
remains of a brick stApa 18 feet in diameter. Another exca- 
vation on the east side showed a, similar stApa. The dis- 
tance between the two stupas was also i8 feet, so that the 
platform was divided into three equal parts, the middle one 
being occupied by the colossal statue of Buddha flanked by a 
stupa on each side. In the accompanying plate I have 
given an enlarged sketch of the site of the colossus, which is 
marked A in the map. 

Mr. Broadley gives an enthusiastic description of the 
picturesque beauty of TitrAwan, and of the numerous remains 
of Buddhist statues which he saw thei'e.’* He describes five 
of the figures which he removed to BihAr, and gives one 
inscription ; but his reading is wrong in the begini^iftg and 

‘See Plate XLIV. 

^ In reading Mr. Broadley’ s account, it is necessary to remember that he has 
by some oversight turned his map upside down. The north point is correctly 
marked in his sketch map, but all his descriptions give the wrong bearings. 
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altogether wanting at the end.^ The record is in three lines, 
which I read as follows : — 

Sri Tentadi-gr&me Sai Vishnu suta Ugo- 
pati Chandrakena Pundeswari Sai 
mahcltikangasya pratip&datta. 

As these lines are engraved on the pedestal of a four- 
armed female figure holding a child in her lap, I am inclined 
to look upon the term Pundeswari as the name of the god- 
dess. The name of the village is beyond all doubt Tentadi^ 
and not Nentadi, as read by Mr. Broadley. The statue 
appears to have been presented by Ugopati Chandraka, the 
son of Sai Vishnu. I found also a second inscription which 
appears to throw some light on this Pundeswari record. 
It is in three short lines, which I read as follows : — 

Deva-dharmmaya parama 
upasaka Tantava y- 
tekasya. 

The only doubtful letter in this record is the last but one 
in the second line, which may be d, thus making the name 
Tantada, instead of Tantava. The last word, ytekusya, seems 
to form part of Mahdtikanggasya of the other inscription. 
In both I look upon it as proper name. Under this view the 
first inscription may be translated as follows : — 

" Gift of Sai Mah5.tikanga (of a statue) of Pundeswari, by Ugopati 
Chandraka, son of Sai Vishnu of the village of Tentadi." 

The second inscription is more simple : — 

“ Pious gift of the chief lay devotee yteka of Tantava.” 

In these inscriptions I take the name of Tentadi-grkmdi 
and Tantava (or Tantada) to be the original form of the pre- 
sent Tetrdwa, or Tentrdwa, the intermediate forms being Tant- 
graon and Tantrdwan. 

I take Tetrdwa to be the nameless place mentioned by 
Hwen Thsang as being 40 A', or rather more than 6 miles, to 
the south-east of the isolated hill, on which stood the shrine 
containing the famous statue of Avalokiteswara, which I 
have identified with the BihAr hill. It possessed a monas- 
tery with a great stlipa at a short distance, with three 
terraces, where the three previous Buddhas had taken exer- 
cise. Perhaps the monastery and great stikpa stood on the 
fort mound, the small stupa in the village, and the three 
terraces of exercise on the low mound to the north of the 
village. 

Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, XLI, 280. 
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XXXVI.— bihAr, or dand-bihAr. 


In the list of victories, which Minh 4 j-us-Sir 4 j prefixes to 
his account of Muhammad bin-S 4 m’s career, is one named 
Adwond-Bihdr} This was the capital of Magadha, which 
was captured by Khalji, one of bin-Sam’s generals, 

about A.D. 1203. The place is still known as Dand~Bihdr, 
and it seems probable that this was only a corruption of the 
original name. In one of my Gaya inscriptions I find the 
district of Magadha designated as Udandapura-desa.^ As 
this inscription is dated in the year 1429 of the Vikrama 
Samvat, and twice mentions the name of Piroj (Feroz) Shah 
of Dili, at which time we know that BihAr was the capital of 
Magadha, there can be little doubt that Udandapura must 
have been the true name of the city. The name of Ad-wand 
should therefore be corrected to Audand, or Odand, by simply 
transposing the second and third letters. The place is twice 
mentioned by TArAnath under the name of OtantapuraA His 
first notice is during the reign of GopAla, who is said to have 
built a temple at NAlandara, near Otantapura. His second 
refers to the final conquest of the country by the Muham- 
madans. which he relates as follows : — 

“Le roi Chandra [in Tibetan Yla-ba\ des Touroushka du royaume 
Antarabila (read Antarabeda, or the Doab), se reunit avec une 
quantite de rois des Touroushka dans le Bengale et d’autres lieux 
conquit tout le royaume de Magada, extermixa les pretres, et les celfe- 
bres monasteres Otantapura et VikramachilaP 

It will be useful to compare this brief notice with the ac- 
count of the Muhammadan historian : — 


“Muhammad BakhtiyAr,'’ says Minhaj-us-SirAj, “threw himself 
into the postern of the gateway of the place, and they captured the 
fortress and acquired great booty. The greater number of the inhabi- 
tants of that place were Brahmans, and the whole of these Brahmans 
had their heads shaven ; and they were all slain. There were a 
great number of books there, and when all these books came under 
the observation of the MusaimAns, they summoned a number of Hin- 
dus that they might give them information respecting the import of 
those books ; but the whole of the Hindus had been killed." ^ 


Here we see that the Muhammadan author fully confirms 
the statement of TArAnAth that all the priests were exter- 
minated. This then was the end of the famous monastery 


TablSt-uS, * 

3 India, III, p. 128. No. 26 inscription. 

Vassihefs 1 arAnath, translated by La Comme, pp. 45 to 56. 
Tabakat-i-Nasiri, translated by Raverty, p. 552.^^ ^ 
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of Udandapura, or Vih^ra, of which not a trace now remains 
save the name of Dand-Bihclr. This monastery was no doubt 
inside the fort, as the Muhammadans on its capture found 
that “ most of the inhabitants of the place were Brahmans 
with shaven heads," that is, they were Buddhist priests, which 
is further confirmed by the statement that a “ great number 
of books was found there, " and that in fact the whole fort 
and city was a Madrasa, or college, the word Bih4r in the 
Hindu language meaning a college. 

But there were also several Buddhist buildings on the 
low flat-topped hill to the west, more especially on the site 
where the tomb of Muhammad Baya now stands. One thou- 
sand feet to the north of it there is also a square platform 
of brick, which must once have formed the plinth of either a 
temple or a stupa. I was disappointed in not obtaining any 
name for the hill, as I have a suspicion that it may b^e the 
Vikrama Sila of T^rAn^th, on which stood the second famous 
monastery that was destroyed by the Turushkas. 

Mr. Broadley has endeavoured to identify the Blh^r hill 
with Fa Hian’s “ small rocky hill standing by itself," according 
to Beal’s translation, or “ the little hill of the isolated rock, ’’ 
according to Laidlay’s translation. He admits the correct- 
ness of my identification of the cave in the Giryek hill with 
Hyfex\.ThsdiX\g' s Indra-Sila-guha, or“Indra’s hill cave,” where 
Indra put his 42 questions to Buddha. But he objects 
to my identification of it with Fa Hian’s “ small rocky hill 
standing by itself, ” although the pilgrim distinctly states that 
in a stone cell in this very hill Indra put his 42 ques- 
tions to Buddha. This clinching proof that the two hills 
were the same, is set aside by Mr. Broadley as “insufficient,” 
and he then adds triumphantly that “the one is called in 
Chinese Siao-ku-shi-shan, and the other In-to-lo Shi-lo~kin- 
ho-shan, which certainly seem to be far from one and the 
same thing.” ^ I fully admit the difference in the names, but 
unless Fa Hian has made some gross blunder in jumbling two 
different places together, his four syllables ought to have com- 
prised the name of Indra. Written in English characters his 
Shi seems as if it was intended for Indra. But the character 
used by him is a very simple one, whereas the Shi character 
for Indra is an exceedingly complex one. Shan also is a 
mountain, jand ku might be supposed to be a mistake for kho, 
a “ cavern.” But Siao, which means “ small,” cannot be got 


Bengal Asiatic Societ/s Journal, XIJ, 265. 
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rid of. I have therefore come to the conclusion that Fa Hian 
has jumbled two places together in his description — one 
being the cavern where Indra put his 42 questions to Buddha, 
and the other “ the little isolated hill, ” which I will refer to 
again. 

A second argument brought forward by Mr. Broadley is 
based on a most curious mistake in the distance between 
Patna and Bih^r. According to him “ the actual distance is 
about 54 miles. ” Now I have taken great pains to ascertain 
the exact distance between these places. There are two 
routes now open — ist by Phatuha ; 2 nd by Bakhtiydrpur. On 
the road from Phatuha to Bih^r there are mile-stones stand- 
ing. The 25th rnile-stone is to the north of Soh, which is 2 
miles from Bih&r, and if we add 8 miles to the , middle of 
Patna city from Phatuha, we get 35 miles as the real distance 
between the two places. By the other route vid Bakhtiy^r- 
put which goes a long way round to take advantage of the 
railway, the distance is 49 miles to Bakhtiyarpur, as recorded 
in the Post Office. But deducting 7 miles from BAnkipur 
to the middle of Patna City, the actual distance by this circui- 
tous route is only 42 miles. 

Now, Fa Hian makes the distance between Pdtaliputra and 
Indra’s cave of the forty-two questions 9 yojanas, or about 
63 miles, which is some 1 8 miles, or 3 yojanas^ in excess of 
the true distance vid Bih^r. As we do not know by what route 
he travelled, I will make no attempt to correct his distance. 

In the detailed and much more accurate account of 
Hwen Thsang there is mention of “ an isolated hill ” which 
accords very well with the position of the Bihdr hill. On 
leaving Indra-sila-guha (Giryek), he travelled from 150 to 
160 li to the north-east to the Kafotika Sanghdrdme, or 
“ Pigeon Monastery,” to the south of which, at 2 or 3 li 
{\ mile), there was an ” isolated hill” covered with viharis 
and temples. As the distance here noted of 25 to 27 miles 
would have taken him to the bank of the Ganges, where there 
is no hill even in sight, some curtailment must be made, and 
accordingly I have already proposed to read from 50 to 60 
li (or 8 to 10 miles), instead of 150 to 160. As this dis- 
tance would have brought the pilgrim to Bih4r, it is possible 
that Mr. Broadley majr be right in identifying the Pigeon Mon- 
astery with the Buddhist ruins at Soh-dih, or Soh-sarai, to the 
north of Bih 4 r. 

This identification is strongly supported by the position 
of the Bih4r hill about i mile to the south, which thus 
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answers the description of his “ isolated hill, ’’ at 2 or 3 li to 
the south of the Pigeon Monastery, 

The legend which gave rise to the name of this monastery 
is similar to that of the Goose Monastery, on the Indra Saila 
mountain. Here a fowler, having been out all day without 
catching even a single bird in his nets, went before Buddha, 
and said — 

“ O Tath&gata, you have taught your doctrines here, and have t’cen 
the cause of my not catching anything in my nets. My wife and 
children are dying of hunger. What can be done to relieve them?” 
” Go and light your fire,” answered Buddha, “ and I promise to give you 
something to eat.” Then the Tathagata, taking the form of a large 
pigeon, dropped into the fire and died. When the family had partaken 
of their food, the fowler again presented himself before Eluddha, who 
converted him. ” 

Hence the monastery which Asoka built on this spot was 
called the “ Pigeon Monastery. ” As a single pigeon, even 
though it be “ une grande colombe," would scarcely be suffi- 
cient for a man and his wife and family, perhaps the name of 
Soil may refer to the name of the “ bustard ” as the Son- 
chiriyd, or “ golden bird. ” 

To the south of the Pigeon Monastery, at 2 or 3 //, there 
was an isolated hill — 

“ covered with numbers of viharas and holy temples, on which sculp- 
ture had displayed all its wonders.”^ 

The side of the hill was cut into terraces, and beautiful 
flowers adorned its summit. In the very middle of its level 
top^ there was a vih^ra enshrining a statue of Avalokites- 
wara. Although the figure was small in size, its look of divine 
majesty inspired respect. The left hand held a lotus, and 
over the head there was a figure of Buddha. [This is the 
usual representation of the Bodhisatwa.] The statue was 
held in such great respect that people flocked from all parts 
to make known their vows and present their offerings. As a 
pious Buddhist, Hwen Thsang duly paid his devotions at 
the shrine of the great Avalokiteswara. Taking with him 
garlands of all sorts of flowers, he adored the Bodhisatwa 
in sincerity of spirit and sang his praises. Then turning to- 
wards the statue he rnade a profound salute and addressed 
to it these three wishes : — 

“ I. — Having studied in India, I now wish to return to my native 
country and to live in peace, far from all danger. As 

^ Julien’s Hwen Thsang, III, 62, and I, 172. 

^ Julien's I. 172^ — le centre du plateau, and III, 62 — ‘‘ jtiste au centre'^ 
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a presage of success, I ask that the flowers may fix 
themselves on your holy hands ! 

‘‘ 2. — As a consequence of the virtue which I practise, and of 
the intelligence which I seek, I desire to be reborn in 
the Tushita heavens, and to worship the Bodhisatwa 
Maitreya. If this wish is to be fulfilled, may these 
flowers fix themselves on your holy arms ! 

“ 3. — Our holy religion tells us that amongst the numbers of men 
in the Avorld there are many who are not endowed with 
the attributes of a Buddha. I, Hwen Thsang, have 
regarding myself, and I know not whether I am or am 
not of this number. If I possess the qualities of a Buddha, 
and if by practice of virtue I can in my turn become 
a Buddha, may these garlands of flowers place them- 
selves round your holy neck ! ” 

In saying these w^ords he threw the flowers forward, when 
they all fixed themselves according to his wishes ! 

Having thus obtained all that he wished, he gave himself 
up to a transport of joy. Then all the people around, who had 
come to worship the statue, as well as the ministers of the 
vihara, clapped their hands and stamped with their feet in 
token of admiration ! “ When you become a Buddha,” said 
the bystanders, “ we hope that you will remember the incidents 
of this day and assist us in obtaining Nirvana;”^ and so this 
sincere and simple-minded pilgrim Hwen Thsang returned to 
China in the full and certain belief that he would hereafter 
become a Buddha ! The juggle of the flowers taking up 
their wished-for positions was well managed by the priests, 
and the fame of the Bodhisatwa of the Pigeon Vihara was no 
doubt much enhanced by the miracle. 

But a previous miracle is also related by the pilgrim, which 
I will now quote, as it helps to identify the isolated hill on 
which the temple stood, with the Bihir hill of the present 
day. “ Formerly,” says the pilgrim, “a king of Ceylon, after 
bathing in the sea, looked at a mirror, but instead of his owm 
person, he saw the reflection of this same Bodhisatwa on the 
top of a little hill which rose amongst a forest of palm trees 
in the kingdom of Magadha. Moved with joy he determined 
to seek the statue, which he found on reaching this hill. He 
then built a vihara, and other kings,’ following his example, 
built another vihara and a holy terhple, where sweet flowers 
and harmonious music were offered in daily homage.^ 

These accounts seem to offer very good grounds for 
identifying the Bihar hill with the isolated hill rising amongst 

^ Julian’s Hwen Thsang I, 172^, 174. 

^ Julien's Hwen Thsang, HI, 62, 63, 
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palm trees, with a level plateau on the top covered with 
temples. The Bihar hill has a long flat top, with numerous 
ledges or terraces of rock on the south side. It is literally 
embosomed amongst palm trees, and is covered with Bud- 
dhist remains. With all these points in its favour, it is 
passing strange how MT. Broadley, after having identified 
the Buddhist remains at Soh with the Pigeon Monastery, 
should have entirely overlooked the claims of the Bihir hill 
to be identified with the “ isolated hill,” only 2 or 3 li to the 
south of it. But such is the fact, as he states that — 

“after leaving BihS,r, Hwen Thsang proceeded to another monastery 
40 //, or 10 miles, to the south-east. The vihira in question is des- 
cribed as standing on an isolated hill, and can be most satisfactorily 
identified with Parabati.”* 

Here I think that Mr. Broadley has been misled by im- 
perfect notes which he hurriedly took from my copy of Hwen 
Thsang’s Travels. At the place described as 40 li to the 
south-east of the temple of Avalokiteswara, near the Pigeon 
Monastery, there is no mention of any hill whatever. On the 
contrary, the pilgrim’s words are — 

“ To the south-east of the statue of Avalokiteswara, which stands 
on the isolated hill, he made about 40 li, and reached a monastery con- 
taining about 50 monks.” 

In front of the monastery there was a great stupa, and 
close by a second stupa, with three or four places where the 
former Buddhas used to take exercise. This is all that the 
pilgrim says, and if BihAr was the Pigeon Monastery, then the 
place Indicated is Tetrawa, which is just 6 miles, or 36 li, to 
the south-east of Bih^r. 

I will now return to Fa Hian’s account of his “ isolated 
hill,” as I think that I can unravel the difliculties which are 
presented in his brief account. I believe that he has simply 
jumbled up two different places, owing to his imperfect notes, 
just as Mr. Broadley has done from a similar cause. If we 
leave out the mention of Indra and his forty-two questions, 
then the remainder of his account, with the exception of the 
distance from Pataliputra, will correspond very satisfactorily 
with the Bihar hill. T«he following is Mr. Beal’s transla- 
tion : — 

“ From this city (Pataliputra), proceeding in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, we arrive at a small rocky hill standing by itself, on the top of 

Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, XLI, 277 ; see also p. 276. 
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which is a stone cell facing the south. [Here follows the notice of 
indra and his forty-two questions.] Going south-west from this one 
yojana, we arrive at the village of Nalo (NAlanda).”* 

For 9 yojanas I propose to read 5 yojanas, or 35 miles, 
which is the exact distance of Bihar from the middle of Patna 
City. I propose this correction because I believe that the 
Chinese Siao-ku-shi-shan^ or “ little isolated rocky hill,” is 
a very exact description of the hill of Bih^r. There is no- 
thing here about peaks, and I would compare the term Stao, 
or “ little,” which Fa Hian gives to the hill, with Hwen 
Thsang’s description of the hill seen in a mirror by the King 
of Ceylon as “ une petite montagne." 

By these identifications we see that Dand Bihar was a 
flourishing Buddhist city in the fifth and seventh centuries, when 
it was visited by the two Chinese pilgrims. It is unfortunate 
that neither of them mentions its name, but the evidence in 
favour of its being called Udandapura is so strong that it 
commands my conviction. About A.D. 815 King Gopala is 
said to have built a temple at Nalandara, near Otantapura. 
This is the earliest mention of the place by name that I am 
aware of, w'hile Fa Hian’s brief description, about A.D. 400, 
is the earliest notice of it without mention of name. Amongst 
■ the extracts given by Hardy * from the Ceylonese books, I 
find the following legend : — 

“ In the village of Wadhamana, near Danta, there was an Updsaka 
who was a husbandman. One of his oxen having strayed, he ascend- 
ed a rock that he might look for it, but whilst there he was seized by 
a serpent. He had a goad in his hand, and his first impulse was to kill 
the snake, but he reflected that if he did so he shou'd break the pre- 
cept that forbids the taking of life. He therefore resigned himself to 
death, and threw the goad away ; no sooner had he done this, than the 
snake released him from its grasp, and he escaped. Thus, by observ- 
ing the precept his life was preserved from the most imminent 
danger.” 

The mention of Danta and the rock close by seems to 
refer to Udantapura and its hill, but I can find no trace of 
Wadhamana. The Sanskrit form of this name would be 
V ardhamdna, or Bardhwan. But the present Bardwan is a 
large and an ancient city, while Wadhafndna is described as 
a village. Barhamona, or Baddhaona, the only place that 
agrees in name, is 9 miles to the north-west. 

^ Beal’s Fa Hian C. mmVHI, p. no. 

H spelling of this name, Hwen Thsang, HI, 

Manual of Buddhism, p. 463. ^ 
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In his account of “ the Buddist remains of Bihar,” Mr. 
Broadley mentions his removal of the old Gupta pillar. His 
words are : — 

” I have removed the pillar from the place in which it lay, half 
buried in the ground, and set it up on a brick pedestal opposite to the 
Bih&r Court-house,” 

and he adds that “ it is curious on account of its undoubted 
great antiquity, and as evidence of the Gupta rule in Bihar.” 
But Mr. Broadley has omitted to mention two facts, which, 
I believe, may be ascribed partly to his ignorance and partly 
to his modesty. To the first I should attribute his having 
fixed the pillar on its brick pedestal upside down, in spite 
of the two Gupta inscriptions, with their mdtras, or head lines, 
quite distinct. To the second I would ascribe his neglecting 
to mention that in his anxiety to leave evidence of his own 
rule in Bihar, he had the whole of the uninscribed surface of 
the pillar covered with rudely-cut inscriptions, in which his 
own name figures twice. The shortest of these ” evidences 
of Mr Broadley’s rule in Bih^r ” is surmounted with the square 
and compasses, in which the square is an acute angle. Below, 
in rude capitals, divided into ten short lines, may be read the 
following inscription : — 

“ This I stone | was removed from the | for 4 j and er I 
ected here | April XX | M D C C C XXI ] by | A. M. Broad- 
ley, Magistrate of Bihar” 

The other inscriptions are injured by the peeling away of 
the stone, but I have been able to make out the following ; — 

Earl Mayo, Viceroy of India. 

G. Campbell, Governor of Bengal. 

PATNA. 

Jenkins. 

Cockburn, 

Magistrate. 

J. Lambert, District Superintendent. 

G. Charles, Joint Superintendent. 

R. Abercrombie, Joint Superintendent. 

H. Gordon, Barh. 

Colonel Emerson, Dinapore. 

Mr. A. M. Broadley, Bengal. 

F. Jackson, m. d. o. 

BEHAR. 

Abdul Aziz, 

[H ere follow eight more names of Native ” Municipal 
Members.”] 
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In another place I find the name of Sheu Pesan Singh, 
Behar Police Inspector, followed by that of G. C. Gupta, 
Government Inspector. 

How fortunate it is that Mr. Broadley did not remain long 
enough to leave more “ evidences of his rule ” in other parts 
of India. 
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